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THE N E w. 
MopkRN STORY TELLER. 


0 
Univerſal Entertainer; 
ES 


A Collection of merry, polite, grave, moral, enter- 
tertaining and improving TaLEs, related with 
that Modeſty ſo as not to offend the moſt deli» 
cate Ear, and at the ſame time calculated to in- 
ſpire Mirth among all Degrees of People, of what- 
ſoever Age, Sex, or Opinion. Each SToxy em- 
belliſhed with proper MoTTos, ſuitable to the 
Subject, and moral Introductions to prepare and 
entertain the Minds of the Readers. 


VL Among which are 
| Tze Laſs's miſtake in ber lov- The humour of the ſpur. 


SI ers queſtion, The faithful dog. 
8 | Juſtice ſave all. The poſitive cobler. 
—— An old woman baſted with but -The lucky diſaſter. 
JEAl ter. Danger of being inquiſitive. 
he merry revenge. Infallible receipt to cure a 
The parſon and his horned | drunkard. 
horſe, A new quirk for the lawyers. 
An old woman the beſt phy- | Bravery rewarded, 
fician, The courageous highwayman. 
The arch methodiſt. Double diligence, &c. &c. &c, 


In TWO VOLUMES. 


C 


LOND O.N 


Printed for the Author, and Sold by David Steel, 
at the Bible and Crown, in King-Hreet, near Little 
Tower-Hill; and by all the Bookſellers in Town 

and Country, 1767. 


(Price bound Six SwiLLINGS, ) 
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The Parents Conduct; or Love, at ft 
well rewarded. 


Love that is often croſs'd, at len gth obtain · ; 
Is ſweeter far than pleaſure eas'ly gain'd. 


of #* I 


WinsTER, 


T is very natural for a man of a good 
diſpoſition, to amuſe himſelf with the 
promiſes his imagination makes to him of 
the future condition of his children, and to 
flatter himſelf with what figure they 'ſhall 
appear in the world after he has declined it. 
That man muſt be extremely happy who 
can believe his ſon will eſcape the follies and 
indiſcretions, which youth are naturally 
prone to; therefore every prudent method 
ſhould be taken by a parent, to bring him 
up with that order and diſcretion, fo that 
when he arrives at maturity, he may ſtrictly 
diſcern the difference between vice and vir- 
Vol. II. Bs tue. 
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tue. The following ſtory is a well drawn 


pattern of the conduct of a parent, few of 


whom are to be found in this preſent age. 


Eudoxus and Leontine began the world 
with ſmall eſtates. They were both of them 
men of good ſenſe and great virtue. They 
proſecuted their ſtudies together in their 
earlier years, and entered into ſuch a friend- 
ſhip as laſted to the end of their lives. 
Eudoxus, at his firſt ſetting out in the world, 
threw himſelf into a court, where by his na- 
tural endowments, and his acquired ablities, 
He made his way from one poſt to another, 
till at length he had raiſed a very conſidera- 
ble fortune. Leontine, on the contrary, 
ſought all oppertunities of improving his 
mind by ſtudy, converſation, and travel. 
He was not only acquainted with all the 
kciences, but with the moſt eminent pro- 
feſſors of them throughout Europe. He 
knew perfectly well the intereſts of its 
princes, with the cuſtoms and faſhions of 
their courts, and could ſcarce meet with the 
name of an extraordinary perſon in the 
Gazette, whom he had not either talked to 
or ſeen. In ſhort, he had fo well mixt and 


_ digeſted his knowledge of men and books, 


that he made one of the moſt accompliſhed 
perſons of the age. During the whole courſe 
of his ſtudies and travels, he kept up a 

punctual 
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punctual correſpondence with Eudoxus, who 
often made himſelf acceptable to the ptin- 
cipal men about court by the intelligence 
which he received from Leontine. When 
they were both turned of forty (an age in 
which, according to Mr. Cowley, there is 
no dallying with life,) they determined, 
purſuant to the reſolution they had taken in 
the beginning of their lives, to retire, and 
paſs. the remainder of their days in the 
country. In order to this, they both of 
them. married much about the ſame time, 
Leontine, with his. own and his wife's for- 
tune, bought a farm of three hundred a 
year, which lay within the neighbourhood 
of his friend Eudoxus, who had purchaſ-d 
an eſtate of ſo many thoulands. They were 
both of them fathers about the ſame time, 
Fudoxus having a fon born to him. and Le- 
tine a daughter; but to the unſpeakable 
grief of the latter, his young wife (in whom 
all his happineſs was wrapt up) died in a 
few days after the birth of her daughter. 
His uffliction would have been inſupportable, 
had he not been comforted by the daily viſits 
and converſations of his friend. As they 
were one day talking together with their 
uſual intimacy, Leoniine, confidering how 
incapable he was of giving his daughter a 
proper education in his own houſe, and 
£udoxus reflecting on the ordinary behaviour 
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of a ſon who knows himſelf to be the heir of 


a great eſtate, they both agreed upon an 


exchange of children; namely, that the 
boy ſhould be bred up with Leontine as his 
fon, and that the girl ſhould live with 
Eudoxus as his daughter, till they were each 
of them arrived at the years of diſcretion. 
The wife of Eudoxus, knowing that her ſon 
could not be ſo advantageouſly brought up 
as under the care of Leontine, and conſider- 
ing at the ſame time that he would be per- 


petually under her own eye, was by de- 


grees prevailed upon to fall in with this 


project. She therefore took Leonilla, for 


that was the name of the girl, and educated 
her as her own daughter. The two friends 
on each ſide had wrought themſelves to ſuch 
an habitual tenderneſs for the children, who 
where under their direction, that each of 


them had the real paſſion of a father, where 


the title was but imaginary. Florio, the 
name of the young heir that lived with Le- 
outine, though he had all the duty and af- 
fe&ion imaginable for his ſuppoſed parent, 
was taught to rejoice at the ſight of Eudox= 7 
#5, who viſited his friend very frequently, 
and was dictated by his natural affection, 
as well as by the rules of prudence, to make 
himſelf eſteemed and beloved by Florio. 
The boy was now old enough to know his 


ſuppoſed father's circumſtances ; and that 
there- 
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therefore he was to make his way into the 
world by his own induſtry. This conſide- 
ration grew ſtronger in him every day, and 
produced ſo good an effect, that he applied 
himſelf with more than ordinary attention 
to the purſuit of every thing which Leon- 
tine recommended to him. His natural 
abilities, which were very good, aſſiſted by 


the directions of fo excellent a counſellor. 


enabled him to make a quicker progreſs 


than ordinary through all the parts of his 


education. Before he was twenty years of 
age, having finiſhed his ſtudies and exer- 
cices with great applauſe, he was removed 


from the univerſity, to the inns of court, 


where there are very few that make them 
ſelves conſiderable proficients in the ſtudy 
of the place, who know they ſhall arrive ac 
great eſtates without them. This was not 
Florio's caſe ; he found that three hundred 
a year was but a poor eſtate for Leontine and 
himſelf to live upon, ſo that he ſtudied 


without intermiſſion till he gained a very 


good inſight into the conſtitution and laws 
of his country. | . 

I ſhould have told my reader, that whilſt 
Florio lived at the hcu'e of his foſter father, 
he was always an acceptable gueſt in the 
family of Eudoxus, where he became ac- 


quainted with Leonilla, from her infancy. 


His acquaintance with her by degrees grew. 
B 3 into 


hood, but Eudoaus took him by the hand, 
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into love, which, in a mind trained up in all 
the ſentiments of honour and virtue, be- 


came a very uneaſy paſſion. He deſpaired 
of gaining an heireſs of ſo great a fortune, 


and would rather have died than attempted 


it by any indirect methods. Leonilla, who 
was a woman cf the greateſt beauty joined 


with the greateſt modeſty, entertained at 


the fame time a ſecret paſſion for Florio, but 
conducted herſelf with ſo much prudence 


that ſhe never gave him the leaſt intima- 


tion of it. Florio was now engaged in all 
thoſe arts and improvements that are pro- 
per to raiſe a man's private fortune, and 
give him a figure in his country, but ſe- 
cretly tormented with that paſſion which 
burns with the greateſt fury in virtuous and 
noble hearts, when he received a fudden 
ſummons from Leontine to repair to him in 
the country the next day; for it ſeems 


Eudgxus was fo filled with the report of his 
ſon's reputation, that he could no longer 
withold making himſelf known to him. 


The morning after his arrival at the houſe 
of his, ſuppoſed father, Leontine told him 
that Eudoxus' had fomething of great im- 


portonce to communicate to him; upon 


which the good man embraced him and 
wept. Florio was no ſooner arrived at the 
great houſe that ſtood in his neighbour- 


after 
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after the firſt ſalutes vere over, and con- 
ducted him into his cloſet. He there open- 
ed to him the whole ſecret of his parentage 
and education, concluding after this man- 
ner: I have no other way left of ack- 
nowledging my gratitude to Leontine, than 
by marrying you to his daughter. He ſhall 
not loſe the pleaſure of being your father by 
the diſcovery I have made to you. Leœonilla 
too ſhall be ſtill my daughter; her filial 
piety, though miſplaced, has been ſo ex- 
emplary that it deſerves the great reward [ 
confer upon it. You ſhall have the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing a great eſtate fall to you, 
which you would have loft the reliſh of had 
you known yourſelf born to it. Continue 
only to deferve it in the ſame manner you 
did before you were poſſeſſed of it, I have 
left your mother in the next room. Her 
heart yearns towards you. She is making 
the ſame diſcoveries to Leonilla which 1 
have made to yourſelf.” Florio was fo 
overwhelmed with this profuſion of happi- 
neſs, that he was not able to make a 1eply, 
but threw himfelf down at his father's feet, 
and amidſt a flood of tears, kiſſed and em- 
braced his knees, aſking his bleſſing, and 
expreſſing in dumb-ſnew thoſe ſentiments 
of love, duty, and gratitude, that were too 
big for utterance. To conclude, the hap- 


Py pair were married, and half Eudoxus's 
B 4 eſtate. 
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eſtate ſettled upon them. Leontine and 
Eudoxus paſſed the remainder of their lives 
together; and received in the dutiful ar d 
affectionate behaviour of Flerio and Leonilla 
the juſt recompence, as well as the natural 
effects, of that care which they had be- 


ſtowed upon them in their education. 


— 


A new Iriſh Candidate for the Arche 


biſhoprick of Canterbury. 


This ſelf conceit is a moſt dangerous ſhelf, 
Where many have made ſhipwreck unawares: 


* 


He who will truſt too much unto himſelf 


Can never fail to fall in many ſnares. 
E. STERLINE. 


TEXT to the people who want a 


| place, there are none to be pitied 


more than thoſe who are ſolicited for one. 


A plain anſwer, with a denial in it, 1s 
oftentimes looked upon as pride, and a 


civil anſwer, as a promiſe. The conceited 
part of mankind are too apt to be miſlead, 


in imagining themſelves fit for an office, 


that their education will not allow them to 


f1l up, therefore fooliſhly expoſe themſelves 


to the ridicule of the reſt of their fellow- 


creatures. Had the Hero of the following 


| | tale 
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tale juſtly examined into his own merit, he 


would not ſo precepitately have rendered 


his want of underſtanding contemptible to 
thoſe of a ſuperior rank. | Wu 
The late Duke of Ormond in Queen 
Ann's Reign had an Inſh Footman, 
who had ſerved his Grace in that qua- 
lity, many years; and his Grace having, 


one day given a place of confiderabl: profic 


to another of his {ervants, Teague was high- 
ly diſguſted at it, and went immediately 
and gave his Grace warning upon it. 


An't pleaſe your Grace (ſays Teague) have | 


ſherved you very well eleven Learſh, and 


efait, you have never offer'd me any places 
at all; and here ith 70h has been wid your 


Grace but two Learſh, and you have given 


him a very good place already ; and upon 


my ſhoul Iwill live wid your Grace no longer, 
now, that I won't, but one month. Why, 
Patrick (fays his Grace, for that was his 
name) 1 do not know what you are qualifi- 
ed for; you never applied to me for any 
thing of that ſort before, or I ſhonld have 
ſerved you too. But however, if you can 
hear of any thing that will ſuit you, and will 
let me know of it, I will get it for you, if ! 
can,—O fait! replies Teague, I tank your 
Grace very well; and if yon will be as good 
as your word, now, I warrant you, I thalt 
ſhoon find ſhometing dat will do, for 
me — About 
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with them, demanded, 


About a month after this, as Teague 
was ſitting in a public houſe, with two or 


three more in company, at about ten 


o'clock at night, in came two gentlemen, 
and called for a tankard of beer; when the 
landlord, who being very well acquainted 
Well, Gentle- 
men, what news have you abroad ? 
Why, Sir, replied one of them, there is a 
brave birth, I am told, juſt vacant for ſome- 
body; for the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
has taken his leave of this world, within 
theſe three Hours, Teague hearing the 
gentleman report this, with the greateſt 
rapture imaginable, jumped up, and, ſtar- 
ing like a wild cat, cried out to dion 


Arah, what iſh dat you ſhay? Are you ſhure 


dat he iſh dead, now? Yes, return'd 
the gentleman, 1 am ſure of it,—O fait ! 


then (lays Teague) but you ſhall ſnee dat I 
will be Biſhop of Canterbury to-morrow, 


now.——At this, the company all began 
to laugh at him, as thinking that he had 
meant it as a joke, but they were very 


much miſtaken; for Teague was ioo much 


in earneſt, and, with the greateſt | impatience 
imaginable, paid his reckoning, and went 
home as faſt as he could, When he came 
there, the firſt thing he inquired for, was, 
whether his Grace was at home or not, and 
bent informed that he was gone to _ 80 
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little out of order, Teague was at his wit's 
end. O ſhweet Patrick! cried he, diſh 
iſh the devil's luck! for efait diſh fine plaaſh 
will be gone, before my Lord Duke is up 
in de morning; and then I am ruined for 
ever The ſervants all ſeeing him fo im- 
patient andunealy, aſked hun, what place it 


was that he meant? But none of them could 
get the ſecret of him; nor could poor 


Teague ſleep one wink for thinking of it. 
up he gets in the morning, the very firlt per- 
{on in the houſe; and was mighty 4mpatient - 
tor my Lord's riſing, enquiring almolt every 
minute of {ome one or other of the ſervants, 
what! is not my Lord Duke ſtiring 
yet? At length, the hour being corne 
that his valet was ordered to go and call his 
Grace, he acquainted him how unealy 
Teague had been all the morning, and the 


night before; that he could not fee his 


Grace to fpeak to him: For that he had 
ſomething to ſay to his Grace of great con- 
lequence; but would by no means tell it 
to any body elle. Bid him come up, 
lays the Duke.—As ſoon as Teague came 
into his bed chamber, the Duke demanded 
what he had to ſay to him. 

Why, an't pleaſe your Grace, (quoth 
Teague) you promiſed that if I could hear 
of any place that would do for me, that your 


Grace would get it for me, and upon my 
">" MY ſheuL 
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ſhoul, but yonder iſh a very pretty plaaſh 
vacant now, that iſh not gone yet; and if 
your Grace, will get it for me, I ſhall be 
very much obliged to you; and you will 
make a gentleman of me as I live now. 


What is it man? (demands the Duke) 


———Arah fait, my Lord, (replied Teague) 


but the Archbiſhop of Canterbury did die 


laſt night about ſeven o'clock, and if your 
Grace will get me made Archbiſhop in his 
room, but I will pray for your grace ſo long 
as I live, and longer too. Zounds! (replied 


the Duke in the utmoſt ſurpriſe) you ri/ 
ſon of a whore! get you made Biſhop of 


Canterbury? why you raſcal you! you'd 
make a fine Archbiſhop indeed, when you 
can neither read nor write. O fait, (cries 


- Teague) what ſignifies dat? not a pin's 


point upon my ſhoul! for if your Grace 


will get me made a Biſhop, you know very 
well, my Lord, that I can keep a journe- 


man; and that will do every bit as well. 
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The fortunate Accident. 


Good things, that come of courſe, -far leſs do pleaſe, 
Than thoſe which come by ſweet contingencies. 


HEgRRICK. 


OURAGE recommends a man to the 
female ſex more than any other quali- 
ty he is poſſeſt of; whether it is owing to 
their being more pleaſed to ſee one who is 
a terror to others, fall like a ſlave at their 
feet, or that this perfection ſupplies their 
own principal defect, in guarding them 
from inſults, and avenging their quarrels, 
I cannot take upon me poſitively to affix. 
However it 1s generally to be remarked that 
men of true courage are moſtly reſpected by 
the female ſex, as [ ſhall prove in the ſe- 
quel of the following tale. 

Sir Poſitive Lovewealth, a gentleman of 
very great eſtate in the north part of Eng- 
land, had a very extravagant youth to his 
ſon, whom, for propriety ſake, we ſhalt 
here call Gaylove. But the old gentleman 
being himſelf very near in his ceconomy, his 
ſon's extravagence, of courſe, reliſned with 
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him the worſe: and though he had no oth- 
er child in the world, — could not bear 
the thoughts of being dun'd for his debrs, 
or ſolicited by him for any further allowance. 
To avoid theſe two evils, he bought him a 
commiſſion in the army, with a view to re- 
move him and his ill conduct beyond any 
| likelihood of his hearing any more of it: 
but this contributed but little to the cure 
of the young ſpark, for his income was but 
a poor pittance compared with the hberalties 
of his ſpirit; which was, to ſpeak truth, 
very free indeed; and more than common- 
ly generous: In about two or three years 
time; he was run fo far in debt again, 
that he was every day in danger of a Jail. 
In this reduced Tun son. he ventured to 
write to his father, beſeeching him in the 
ſtrongeſt and humbleſt terms, that he would 
pleaſe to aſſiſt him this once, and allow him 
ſomething more for the future to live upon 
than his bare commiſſion; but it was all to 
no purpoſe: for the old gentleman aſſured 
him, that if he could not make his ſubſiſtance 
do, he might ſtarve for him; and that if he 
heard any more complaints againſt him, he 
would certainly diſenherit hum. This, as 
we may very well! imagine, greatly mock'd 
the poor young gentleman, who being al- 
ready fo far in debt, that he knew not what 
to do, or how to appeaſe his creditors, at 
: | length 
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length, reſolved to ſell his commiſſion, pay 
his debts, and let the conſequence be what 
it would, repair home to his father imme- 
diately; and alſo, without ſo much as ac- 
quainting his father what he had done, or 
with what he intended to do. He deter- 
mined, without any delay, if he ſhould-not 


- be reconciled to him, to ſhip himſelf oft 


and try his fortune abroad. After ſome 
time, having accordingly diſpoſed of his 
commiſſion, and cleared all his debts; he 
ſet out very well mounted and armed, (ſtill 
in his regimentals) to try what he could 
perſonally do with his father; in order, if 
poſſible, to procure himſelf a future ſubſiſt- 
eace. - But when he came within about 
thirty miles of his ſeat, and ſeeing a great 
houſe near the publick road, it being almoſt 


dark, and far from any village where he 


might procure entertainment, he reſolved 


to beg a lodging there for that night, if po- 


ſible. Riding up to the gate, he called to 
a ſervant maid that happened to be going 
into the houſe, and deiired to ſpeak with 
her: when the maid came to him, he en- 
quired of her who lived in that houſe, ſhe 
replied one Mrs. Free/ove,—is ſhe at home? 
—demands our captain,—yes, fir, return'd 
the maid.—I ſhall be obliged to you, ſaid 
he, if you will be kind enough to carry my 
compliments to her, and tell her, that as I 


am 
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am benighted and in a ſtrange place, I 
- ſhould eſteem it as a very great favour, if 


ſhe will be ſo hoſpitable towards a poor ſol- 
dier and his horſe, as to allow them a little 


ſhelter for this one night any where about 


the houſe ſhe ſhould think proper. Yes, 


ſir, , anſwered the ſervant, I'll let my mil- 
treſs know your meſſage immediately. 
Away ſhe went and told her lady that there 


was an officer, a very handſome young man 
at the gate, on horſeback, who deſired ſhe 
would be pleaſed to let him lie any where 
about the houſe for that night, becauſe he 


was a ſtranger to the roads, a great way 
from any town or village, . and the night 
coming on apace. 
aſked the maid ſome few queſtions, and had 
taken the beſt view of him, that ſhe could, 
through the window, and liking his appear- 
ance, ſhe ſent the maid to deſire he would 


After the lady had 


walk in; he alighted from his horſe, and 
following the ſervant into the parlour 
where her miſtreſs was, addreſſed her as 


follows: | 


Madam, I fear I may very juſtly appre- 


hend you'll think me too bold, in taking 


the liberty to ſolicit this favour, but being 
thirty miles from my journey's end, and a 
ſtranger to theſe roads, and night coming 


on, embolden'd me thus to treſpaſs on your 


goodneſs: and if you'll pleaſe to excuſe my 


freedom 
| | 
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freedom, I ſhall ever be ready to acknow- 
Jedge your goodneſs. I deſire not madam, 
to diſturb your family, or incommode your 
houſe, any of your domeſtick appartments 
will be ſufficient, and is the higheſt ambi- 


tion of your humble gueſt; but I have a 


poor horſe, madam, that with your leave, 
craves a part in my petition. 


Here, Clarinda (tor ſo we ſhall call her) 


with great complaiſance told him, that he 


was very welcome, and his horſe too: and 
demanded if he chooſe to have his boots 


pulled off, to which he anſwered, if you 


pleaſe, madam ; but I muſt juſt ſtep to my 
horſe firſt, becauſe there 1s a brace of 
piſtols that are loaded, and I am afraid to 
leave them, leaſt any body ſhould do them- 
ſelves ' a miſchief with them. —— This 
ſpeech gave the lady very great uneaſineſs, 


and made her immediately repent that ſhe 


had conſented to his ſtaying all night. For 
I muſt here inform the reader, that this la- 
dy had a near kinſman of hers, that lived 
about a little mile off; and it being his 
birth-day, all her ſervants were gone to his 


| houſe to make merry, except her own wo- 
man, and a country fellow that lay over 
one of the ſtables; ſo that ſhe was left, as 
it were, in the houſe by herſelf; and when 


her new gueſt was gone to ſecure his piſ- 
tols, ſhe could not forbear accuſing herſelf 
IE unn of 
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of ill conduct to her maid. 


Suppoſe, 


ſaid ſhe, that this ſhould be ſome hie hway- 


man, and in the dead of night, when we 
are all aſleep; he ſhould plunder the Houſe 
and murder us both in our beds. — Les, 
madam, replied the maid, but if he was a 
highwayman or a robber, do you think, 
madam, he would go in ſo particular a dress, 


as ſcarlet, and ride with piſtols before him? 


I have heard that all highwaymen carry 


their piſtols in their pockets, or at læaſt out 


of fight; beſides, madam, if he had any 
deſign of robbing or murdering of us, he 


would not, in my opinion, have let us 
know that he had any piſtols with him at 


all. 

This reaſonable Diſcourſe of the maid's, 
pretty well reconciled the lady again, and 
when the captain returned, ſhe received him 


as courteouſly as before; and the maid, as 


directed by her lady, went and ferched him 


a be of fhppers and a jack to pull his boots 
0 


with : after which, they drank tea and 
coffee, and chattering of many indifferent 
things, among the reſt, our captain, who 


was a man of very good underſtanding, en- 


tertained the lady with many pleaſant ad- 
ventures: and they both took great care 
not to aſk any impertinent queſtions con- 
cerning each other's perſonal or particular 
affairs; and though both of them longed 

| to 
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do be a little informed of each other's hiſ- 
> tory, yet neither of them could gain any 
* A4arisfaCtion in that point. The lady, who 
was herſelf young and very agreeable, 
> now thought her gueſta very handſome, per- 
| ſonable man; but what he was, or who he 
was, ſhe could not diſcover: and on the 
other hand, the gentleman thought Clarin- 
da a very pretty and agreeable young lady ; 
but whether ſhe was married or ſingle, or | 
ſole miſtreſs of that manſion, or not, he 
could not find out. However, they con- 
dtinued to entertain one another in the beft 
and politeſt manner they could, till bed- 
7 time; but ſometimes their complaiſance 
> was carried ſo far on both fides, that a total 
ſilence would take place for ſeveral minutes 
= together. At length, our traveller falling 
into a mood of reflection (and which at 
> thoſe times was cuſtomary with him) he in- 
ſenſibly fell a huming over a kind of tune, 
which Clerinda taking notice of, interrupt- 
ed him thus :—You ſeem, ſir, to have a 
good agreeable voice; and, if I thought 
that you would not think me rude, I ſhould 
take the liberty to ſolicit you for a ſong. 
This was enough for our captain, who 
thought he had. no right to deny fo fmall 
a favour; and therefore, without any fur- 
ther ceremony or trouble on that head, en- 


tertained 
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? 


tertained her in the beſt manner he was ca- 
pable of. 


The ſong being ds their converſati- 


on afterwards turned upon the amuſements, 
faſhions, and entertainments of the town 
which Clarinda enquired alittle particularly 
into, becauſe, ſhe ſaid, ſhe had been there 
ſeveral years before with her mother; and 


by, what ſhe could remember of it, ſhe 


thought i it a moſt vicious and diſagreeable 
Place for a thinking perſon to expect real 


happineſs in. To which our Cavalier an- 


ſwered,—T have been, madam, but a ſhort 
reſident in that polite and ſplendid place; 


yet, I muſt own, that I ſaw ſo much of it, 
in the little time I was there, that I ſhall 


not break my heart if I never ſet eyes on 


It again ; for it is (as far as I could perceive 
or hear of it) a ſchool for vice and-impu- 


dence; and which is not only barely prac- 


tiſed, but abſolutely ſtudied, as the moſt 


neceſſary means to raiſe a fortune, and cut 
a figure in the world. If I ſhould attempt 


to recite what I have been witneſs of myſelf, 


you would rather incline to believe i was 


endeavouring to entertain you v ith romance, 


than real hiſtory ; and perhaps, think my 


moſt accurate account of it, unworthy of 


the leaſt retention in your memory. 


Thus they entertained each other in 


their turns till about eleven o'clock, when 


Clarinda 
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Clarinda imagining he might be glad of 
ſome repoſe, told her gueſt, that when he 
was diſpoſed for bed, the ſervant ſhould 
wait on him to his room. Here the captain 
taking this for a ſignal to withdraw, roſe 
from his chair, bow'd, and thanked her 
ladyſhip ; the maid immediately took up a 
candle and proceeded with him to his bed» 
chamber, where ſhe had already lit up a 
very good fire; and aſking him if he would 
have his bed warmed, he anſwered no, m 
dear, I had rather not. —She wiſhed him 
a good night and returned again to her miſ- 
treſs; who immediately began a diſcourſe 
with her about her new gueſt, and many 
encomiums on him paſs'd between them. 
After ſome converſation on this ſupject, 
Clarinda and her maid lying that nit to- 
gether, they now went about the houſe to 
lee if all was ſecure; after which they re- 
tired to their own appartment. 


My reader may remember, I obſerv'd a- 
bove, that the ſervants were all, except 
two, gone to a relation of the lady's, which 
was about a mile off, to celebrate a birth- 
day. This, as my reader ſhould here be in- 
formed, was a plot contrived on purpoſe by 
that villainous couſin of hers, who had ſent 
in form in his own name to invite all her 
ſervants, with her leave, to come and ſpend 
me night in merrimegt at his houſe, in ho- 
3 | nour 
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nour of his birth day: But in order to a- 


void ſeeing any company himſclt that day 
on this occaſion, for reaſons which our 
readers will be acquainted with in due time, 
he a few days before, (on pretence of ſome 
particular buſineſs of the laſt conſequence) 
ſet out in a hurry for London. —— 

But, to return to the lady; fhe and her 
maid had now been in bed about an hour 
and a half, though neither of them had 
been quite aſleep, when they were ſurpriſed 
with a kind of buſtling noiſe in the garden, 


and a rumbling in ſome of the lower appart- 


ments, as they thought, and which they were 
the more confirmed in by the barking of a 
little ſpaniel dog in the kitchen: The lady 
no ſooner diſcovered a murmuring of men's 
voices (which ſhe was perſuaded ſne heard) 
but with great preſence of mind, taking it 
for granted that the houſe was beſet, and 
that the above gentleman, her gueſt, was 
one of the gang) ſhe leaped out of bed, 
and not ſtaying a moment, (her fear was 
ſo great) to pur on any kind of clothing, 
run directly to the captain's appartment z 
which by good fortune,ſhe found penetrable, 
and the captain faſt aſleep. However, ſhe 


never pauſed an inſtant, but fell immedi- 


ately upon her knees by his bedſide, and ſet 
up a moſt piteous lamentation to the fol- 
lowing effect. 


Sir! 
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Sir! fir ! for the Almighty's ſake! let 
the prayers and tears of a poor diſtreſſed 
lady move you to compaſſion ! whatever 
wealth you find within my houſe, you are 
welcome to; but ſpare the lives of two poor 
innocent women, who neither wiſh you, nor 
can do you any harm. 

Theſe doleful words ſoon wak'd the 
centleman, who ſtarting from his ſleep, was 
quite amaz'd to find the lady upon her knees, 
and in her ſhift only, at his bedſide; and in- 
terrupting her petition, he cried out. For 
heaven's ſake! madam, whatdoyou mean? 
your words amaze me! be brief, and tell 
me what you fear.—Alas, fir, replied the 
lady, I thought you might have gueſſed 
at what I have to ſay; ſome villains are 


this moment breaking into the houſe, and 


unleſs you interpoſe I fear we ſhall be mur- 
dered in a few minutes.—Say you ſo, ma- 
dam ? (quoth our young captain, jumping 
out of bed) if it be as you ſay, and that we 
are to die, you ſhall fee that I will be the 
firſt that will fall a ſacrifice, or ſet. you free: 


And be of good courage, madam, I have a 


brace of good piſtols and a ſword ready for 
them; and I aſſure you we'll not die eaſily 
while I can uſe theſe; ſo having ſlipt on his 
breeches, he freſh primed his piſtols in a 
moment, and taking his ſword with him, 
beſides, he defired the lady to direct him to 


the 
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the place where the apprehended they were. 
| But they had not got to the bottom of the 
| ſtairs, before they perceived the villains 
| were actually got into the houſe, and heard 
| one of them fay to the reſt in a low voice, 
1 here, follow me, I know the way to her 
| « bedchamber.”—At this, Mr. Gaylove 
| ſliped immediately with the lady into the 
| diming-room, and holding the door cloſe too 
| in his hand, Juſt as the firſt villain came up- 
[ on the landing-place, with a dark lanthorn * 
in bis hand; he let fly at him with one of 
his piſtols, and ſhot him dead on the ſpot; 
1 hich done, he immediately called out, as a 
though he had had three or four more to 


ſecond him; at the ſame time catched, hold 
+> Oofa chair, and-threw it down the ſtair- caſe 
uith fuch a fury, that it inſtantly frighten- 
j ed away all the reſt with the noiſe, for it 
made ſuch a clatter as though half the houſe 
was falling about their ears. After this, 
the captain took up the dark- lanthorn, and 
tumbled the body down ſtairs before him, 
i in hopes. thereby to break ſome of his bones, 
if he ſhould happen not to be quite dead : 
| 'And then taking his ſword and a candle in 
his left hand, and his other piſtol cocked 
Z 
| 


in his right, he went down in purſuit of 
the rogues; but they were all fled ſafe out 
the ſame way they came in. - However 


4 Clarinda and her.maid-at ſome firtle diſtance, 
| followed 
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followed him all about the houſe ; when 
they found that the villains had broke 
8 a parlour window, from the gar- 
den, and where their noiſe was firſt heard, 
and diſcovered to the lady and her maid, 
by the barking of a little ſpaniel dog that 
lay below in the kitchen, (as I obſerv'd be- 
fore,) after Gaylove had ſecur'd the breach 
where they enter'd in the beſt manner that 
he could, and return'd with Clarinda to 
examine the dead body that was ſhot, how 
great was their ſurprize, when the lady and 
her maid knew it to be the very identical 
corps of her couſin at whoſe houſe her own 
ſervants were that night a merry-making | 
this unexpected diſcovery fo affected Cla- 
rinda, that they had much ado to keep life 
in her; but they ſoon got her to bed, and 
then Gaylove retized to his apartment to 
dreſs himſelf, for they durſt not think of 
going to ſleep that night. After the maid 
was likewiſe dreſs'd, her miſtreſs ſent her to 
the captain to beg that he would come and 
keep them company in her own room, be- 
cauſe ſhe was very ill, and afraid to ſtay 
there by herſelf, which meſſage he accord- 
ingly comply'd with; he continued with 
her and her maid till the ſervants all came 
home, which was above five o'clock in the 
morning, but the captain having put her 
dead couſin into a cloſet, and lock'd him up, 
Vor. II. C advucd 
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adviſed the lady not to take any notice of 
what had happen'd till the next day, which 
ſhe conſented to; he wiſhing her a good 


. repoſe, retired to his apartment to ſeek the 


like. About twelve o'clock ſhe and her 
deliverer being met at breakfaſt, they 
agreed to go to a gentleman's about two 
miles from thence, who was a very worthy 


perſon, and in commiſſion of the peace, to 
whom they unfolded the whole laſt night's 


adventure, from the captain's firſt coming 
to her houſe, even to that hour. The 


neſs of the ſtory, and could not but admire 


the goodneſs of providence, in directing 


Mr. Gaylove fo accidentally and luckily for 
her preſervation. When they return'd, 
the juſtice offered the lady his aſſiſtance in 
her further management of the affair; 


which ſhe accepted of, he came back in her 


coach with them, where he ſaw and knew 


the corps of her juſtly-ſhot kinſman ; and 


likewiſe, was a witneſs of the breach they 


had made from the garden into the parlour, 
After they had conſulted how to proceed in 


the propereſt manner, both as to the diſ- 
poſal of the corps, and the manner of pub- 
liſhing his death, Mr. Gaylove demanded 


of the.lady, whether ſhe apprehended he 


could ſerve her any further in the affair, 
and if not, that he might have her per- 
miſſion to depart. Now 


juſtice was greatly amazed at the ſtrange- | 


F 
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Now, I muſt here inform my reader, 
that the gentleman who was deſervedly 
ſnot, was the next heir to this young lady's 
eſtate; which was very conſiderable, and 
he had contracted an agreement with ſe- 
veral reſolute and abandon'd villains, to 
aft and attend him this night, in order to 
diſpatch her and her maid, and rob the 
houſe of ſuch things as he approved of, in 
order to cut a paſſage to her eſtate, leſt ſhe 
ſhould marry, and have an heir that might 
cut him off. So that his own ſervants be- 
ing all innocent and ignorant of this deſign, 
were greatly ſurprized when they heard of 
it; and, as I obſerv'd before, they were 
all, by his appointment, invited to his 
houſe, that none of them ſhould Prevent 
his deſign; but providence, with her wonted 
watchfulneſs, was pleaſed to interpoſe, and 
prevent the perpretration of his villany. 
For the great ſervice of this happy deli- 
verance, the grateful Clarin da, who now be- 
gan to feel an unſpeakable and inward re- 
gard for the agreeable captain, was at a 
nonplus how to reward him before he left 
her houſe. Put when the captain, with 


great politeneſs, again demanded her per- 


miſſion to depart, and had rendered her 
Shar thankfulneſs, and all due acknaw- 
edgments for his good entertainment, ſhe 
found an unuſual whiſpering within her 
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breaſt, that inform'd her, when ever he 
ſhould make his departure, it would coſt 
her ſome uneaſineſs; and therefore, as ſhe 
knew not where, and how to enquire after 
him for the future; and, conſidering the 


agreeableneſs of his perſon, converſation, 


behaviour and ſervice, ſhe, without more 
heſitation, reſolved, and addreſs'd him as 
follows : 

Sir, I look upon you as a perſon to whom 
I have all the obligations that a woman can 
poſſibly have to a man. You have not only 


- preſerved my life and fortune, but alſo de- 


ſtroyed 7 cruel-deſign'd murderer, at the 
hazard of your own life. You are a gen- 
tleman of very great worth, I am well con- 
vinced; and your polite converſation, and 
prudent, generous, brave behaviour laſt 
night, ſufficiently proves to me the great- 
nels of your merit, and the excellence of 
your underſtanding. Now, fir, I fear I 
am going to forfeit all the good opinion I 
could with you would have of me. Pray 
pardon my freedom, and excuſe my ſex's 
weakneſs; but I muſt proceed. I have, 
fir, two thouſand pounds a year in my own 
poſſeſſion ; you lee, fir, my perſon; and if 
you can like me for a wife, and are not al- 
ready engag'd (if you think you ſhall not 
like me the worſe for this frank propoſal) 


I will make you maſter of all I am worth - 
_— the 
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the world. And now, ſir, hoping your beſt- 


natured conſtruction of this free declarati- 
on, I ſhall wait for your pardon and your 
anſwer, f 

At this generous and unexpected offer, 
our young captain was ſtruck aghaſt, and 
filent for ſome minutes; but then recover- 
ing from his ſuſpence, he thus return'd ;— 
madam, if any thing could poſſibly add to 
the unſpeakable regard I felt for you be- 
fore, it muſt be this unprecedented good- 
neſs; but madam, to accept of this boun- 


ty, in my preſent unworthy and indigent 


ſtate, would prove me one of the greateſt 
ingrates in the world. For in ſtrict juſtice 
to your unbounded and unmerited gene- 
roſity, madam, I am obliged to confeſs 
myſelf a moſt miſerable young fellow, not 
worth a ſhilling ; and now, the more miſe- 
rable, by being ſo unworthy of the great 
bleſſing you have now offered me. 

Here, he made himſelf perfectly known 
to the lady, by relating to her the chief 


concerns of his life, but particularly his 


low circumſtances, and his leſs hopes from 
his father. At the ſame time he aſſured 


her, in a very ſolemn and feeling manner, 


that if he was but in poſſeſſion of a fortune 
worthy of her, ſhe was the only perſon in 
the world that he ſhould ever wiſh to paſs 
his lite with; and as ſome proof of it, 


i begged 
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begged that ſhe would give him leave to 
make a propoſal, on that head, to his father, 
in order to ſound how far he would contri- 
bute towards compleating their wiſh'd-for 
happineis. But Clarinda inſiſted, that ſince 


ſhe was inform'd of his birth and family, 


the was ſatisfied of his worth in every point; 


and if he had really that love and regard 


for her that he had profeſs'd, he ſhould firſt 
promiſe to marry her, and then they would 
tubmit to his father, for what addition he 
pleaſed. This he immediately complied 


with; and they thereupon ſolemnly engag- 


ed themſelves with each other. A few 
days after, they paid an unexpected viſit 
to his father, in her coach and ſix, who, 


upon hearing their whole ſtory, as above, 
Was fo tranſported with his ſon's gallant 


behaviour, that he immediately gave him 
a fortune equal to Clarinda's, and ſaw them 
married happily to each other. 

I ſhould here further inform my readers, 
that the affections of this generous and 


agreeable pair, continued to encreaſe eve- 


ry day; and that, by the deceaſe of her 
couſin that was ſhot, ſhe (being the next 


heir at law) afterwards became poſſeſs'd of 


all his eſtate, both perſonal and real. 
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Ingratitude puniſb d, and modeſt Merit 


rewarded. 


His fate's more noble, who de/erves, but Hails; 


Than his who merits nit, and yet prevails, 
OrRERY's Works, 


Favour well beſtowed, is almoſt as 

great an honour to him who confers 
it, as to him who receives it. What in- 
deed makes for the ſuperior reputation of 
the patron in this caſe, 1s, that he is always 
ſurrounded with ſpecious pretences of un- 
worthy candidates, and may be too often at 
a loſs in the kind inclination he has towards 
the well-deſerving. Juſtice is the firſt 
quality in a man who is in a poſt of directi- 
on, and has the power inveſted in himſelf, 
to beſtow a place of conſequence to the mot 
deſerving. In order to prove with what 


Juſtice true merit formerly has been re- 


warded, my reader cannot better judge of 
than in the tollowing ſtory of the late Jord 
chancellor Talbot. 


The reverend Mr. Painwell had been 
curate of the vicarage of Gocdland about 
20 years, when the incumbent, his maſter, 
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dyed; and the preſentation being in the 
= of the lord C hancellor, the good curate 
thought it expedient” without loſs of time, 
to attempt the intereſt of his lordſhip to- 
wards his continuing in the curacy : to that 
end, he made all the expedition up to 
London that he -was capable of, and he 
tound means of conveying to his lordſhip 
his humble petition for that purport, which 
was couched in very nervous but modeſt 
terms, ſetting forth the buik of his family, 
the income of his former allowance, and 
whatioever elſe he might conceive moſt 
needful to the furthering of his ſuit. His 
lordſhip, when he received this petition, 
contrary to the common cuſtom of other 
ereat men, not only read it, but alſo con- 
ndered and remembered it: but being ap- 
plied to by Mr Gripecant, a perſon of greater 


intereſt and lets merit, for the living, his 


lordſhip generouſly made Mr. Painwells 


requeſt on condition of the obligation, be- 


tore he would ablolutely confirm his pro- 


miſe to the new incumbent. Said his lord- 


thip,——1 have received information that 
the preſent curate has officiated in the 
pariſh upwards of twenty years, that he is 
very well hiked by his pariſhioners, and has 
a large family to maintain, The allowance 
he had from the late worthy incumbent was 
501. per annum, beſides the perquiſites of 

mar- 
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marriages, chriſtenings, funerals, &@c.— 
Now if you will ſecure him the ſame benefit 
for his life or your own, which ſhall firſt 
terminate, the vicarage ſhall be yours. 

Here Mr. Gripecant became quite ſilent, 
and, at the ſame inftant, diſcovered to his 
lordſhip ſome viſible ſigns of his diſappro- 
bation, but finding it requiſite to return an 
anſwer, he addrefſed his lorſhip to this 
effect. 

May it pleaſe your lordſhip, fir Humphry 
Teaſum, my moſt worthy patron, aſſured 
me, that your lordſhip had peremtorily 
promiſed him the living for me, ſo that I 
had, upon the credit of this aſſurance, 
agreed with a gentlewan to officiate there, 
as my curate; I know him to be a deſerving 
man, and he aſked me no more than 2ol. 
a year; fo that if I ſhould conſent to your 
lordſhip's requeſt in behalf of Mr. Painwe!!, 
it will be giving a good 20 or 30 pound a 
year out of my own pocket; which I hope 
your lordſhip will be pleaſed to conſider and 


excule. 


Why, replied his Iordſhip, I am very 
well informed rhat this hving is not worth 


teſs than 400 l. per annum to the vicar, 


and, therefore, I think you may very well 
afford fifty out of it for another to do your 
duty for you: and who has alſo a large family 


to maintain out of that poor ſum. Bur, 


25 how - 
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however, as it is of ſo weighty concern, I 
would have you conſider of it thoroughly, 
and let me ſee you again to-morrow morn- 
ing, by which time I will likewiſe weigh is 
more nearly myſelf. 

Here the good doctor made a very low 
bow, and took his leave, filled with great 
hope that he ſnould get quit of this heavy 
impoſition, or weighty taxation, which his 
benefactor had fo earneſtly recommended 
to him. He was no ſooner gone away 
than his lordſhip began to canvas the matter 
thus. Here is a perſon ſolicits me for a 
gift which is equal to an eſtate of 400 l. per 

annum; but as there is a certain and un- 
avoidable duty required for this income, as 
a ſmall return of gratitude for this obligati- 
on, I beg to recommend a worthy, needy 
man, who has a juſter title to it, that he 
may take the whole trouble off his hands 
for the eighth part of the income only ; and 
which eighth part can but juſt keep his 
poor family from ſtarving, yet this poor 
contented man begs it as a favour, and 
will, doubtleſs, look upon the obligation 
in a grateful ſenſe : his modeſty, his in- 
duſtry, his having been ſo long a ſervant 
in the place, and the want of his family, 
thoroughly convinces me that it will be 
better and more juſtly beſtowed on this 
honeſt, pains taking, well-meaning man, 


than 
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than on that other griping hypocrite. 
This being the effect of his lordſhip's re- 
flection on the matter, we ſhall now ſhow 
3 our readers the conſequence of Mr. Gripe- 
cant's next morning viſit. As ſoon as he 
ſent up his name to his lordſhip, he was 
ordered to be introduced to him, when his 
lordſhip demanded of him, whether he had 
conſidered and determined of his foremen- 
tion'd requeſt concerning Mr. Painwell ? 
to which he replied, That if he inſiſted 
upon it; he could not diſpute his lord- 
ſhip's pleaſure; but he did aſſure his lord- 
ſhip that it was giving away 30 l. a year 
out of his pocket, purely to oblige his 
lordſnip. — O, fir, replied my lord, I 
would by no means deſire any thing ſo un- 
reaſonable. We may, perhaps, find out 
ſome method to avoid ſuch an obligation. 
You have asked me a favour, which I 
was willing to grant; I, in my turn, re- 
quired of you another, which you thought 
proper to refuſe. Now, as I had not abſo- 
lutely confirmed my favour to you, till I 
had gotten your anſwer to my requeſt, I 
think I have the ſame reaſon to deal by you, 
as you have done by me, and then the obli- 
gation will be canceled on each ſide, But, 
however, to ſhew you that I will yet out do 
you in generoſity, if it be poſſible, you 
muſt underſtand, fir, that I am determined 
upon 
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upon my honour, to beſtow this living of 
Goodland upon Mr. Painwell; and as you 
have refuſed me the favour of allowing him 
the clear ſum of 50 l. a year, for ſerving 
the office of curate, if you think well of 
accepting that office yourſelf (although you 
thought it too much for him to live upon) 
Iwill take upon me to promiſe for him, 
that he ſhall advance that ſallary for you, 
101. per annum; and which, fr, in my 
opinion, is a much finer compliment than 
you have yet rendered me. 

This hard-hearted diſcourſe of his lord- 
ſhip, made the poor diſappointed doctor to 
ſtare, like one poſſeſſed of an evil ſpirit. 
But my lord's re-afſurance of his deter- 


mination in behalf of Mr. Painwell, left 


but very litle room for any further diſpute 
on that head; ſo that hi generous doctor 
we will ſay took his leave with as good a 
grace as the preſent circumſtance of affairs 
would well admit of. But how ſhall we ex- 
preſs the good curate's joy, when his lord- 
ſhip ſent for him, and aſſured him, that he 


had actually appointed him to ſucceed his 


late maſter as vicar of Godland. And our 
ſtory may ſtill add, that he had not now 
more real joy to impart to his family, than 
his lordſhip had pleaſure in beſtowing it, 
where he wiſely conceived it ſo very well de- 


ſerved, and likewiſe ſo greatly wante we 
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The Gentleman and Painter. 


Sometimes fair truth in fig ion we diſguiſe, 
Sometimes preſent her naked to men's eyes, 


Gar, 


80 very admirable is the art of painting, 

that it ought juſtly to be eſteemed as 
one of the fineſt ſciences that a man can be 
poſſeſt of. The painter who means to 
pleaſe the moſt, ſhould always give the 
moſt ſtriking likeneſs; this may be done 
in ſuch a manner by the ingenious artiſt, ſo 
as to render an ordinary perſon (who has 
vanity enough to have their picture drawn) 
tolerably handſome; and yet keep up to 
the ſtrict propriety of the piece. Before 
any perſon conſents to fit for their picture 
they ought to reflect, that they are going 
to raiſe a laſting monument to their own 
memory ; and that in after times, accord- 
ing to the character which they leave behind 
them at their death, their memory will be 
revered or deſpiſed, by every eye that views 
it. 

Mr. Ap/h, a gentle man of a large eſtate, 
who had a particular long, thin face, (and 
was remarkably ugly in that part) being 
once 
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once choſen at an election to repreſent the 
corporation of Monkey-Town, in parliment, 
reſolved in return, to make them ſome 
amends for the honour they had done him; 
and that they might not forget him in his 
WW abſence, he determined to preſent them 
| with his picture at full length, to place up 
in their great town-hall; imagining, no 
doubt, that ſuch an agreeable gift mult be 
moſt worthy of their acceptance. Accord- 
ingly he took a gentleman of his particular 
acquaintance, who was accounted a very 
good judge of painting, with him to one 
Mr. Clar-Obſcura, the moſt famous painter 
in all that country, and who,. indeed, was 
a very ingenious man. And demanding of 
him what he would have for drawing this 
fine piece; the painter anſwered him, fifty 
guineas was the loweſt. —Fifty guineas! re- 
plied Mr. Apiſh, zounds! that's a great 
deal of money; I did not think you would 
have aſked me above ten.—Sir, replied the 
| painter, it is a very common price for a 
Wl gentleman at full length, and I will not un- 
| dertake it for leſs; but I'll take care and 
bl do you juſtice in it : and fo farwill I inſure 
. it to you, that if I do not do you that juſtice 
] you expect and require in it, it ſhall be my 
1 own loſs. You, doubtleſs, know, fir, that 
it is cuſtomary to pay down halt the money 
at the firſt ſiting for the piece, and the o- 
_ --- ther 
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ther half when the picture is finiſhed; fo that 
if you will bring a perſon or two with you 
that are judges of painting, and they ſhall 
ſay that the piece is not well performed, 
then, ſir, I will return you your five and 
twenty. guineas back again, and keep the 
piece mylelf; which, fir, 1s as fair as any 
man can offer, —To make ſhort of my ſto- 
ry, after ſome little higgling, the bargain 
was ſtruck upon the terms. propoſed by the 
painter, as above. But when the piece 
was finiſhed, Mr. Apiſu, like many other 
fine gentlemen (nay, and fine ladies too, for 
that matter) not believing his face to be ſo 
very ugly as it really was, inſiſted it was 
not in the leaſt like him; and therefore, if 
he would not alter it, as he ſhould direct 
him, and to his ſatisfaction, declared he 
would not have it. The painter, on the 
contrary, perſiſted in it, that he had done 
him ſtri& juſtice ; and that if he ſhould of- 
fer to alter any part of the face, he muſt ab- 
lolutely ſpoil it; and that it would be to 
his diſcredit abroad, and very much damage 
his reputation : for that he was very certain 
it could not be altered for the better; and 
tor the truth of which he appealed to the 
other two gentlemen who were with 
him. 

1 
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I ought, to acquaint my reader, that he 
had brought a couple of friends along with 
him, who were to give him their opinions 

of the picture, before he intended to make 
a tender of the laſt payment for it; who did 
both declare in behalf of the painter, that 
the piece was very well performed, and 
that it bore a very great likeneſs of Mr, 
Apiſh in every feature. But all this would 
not do; no argument could perſuade him 
that the picture was in the leaſt like him; 
nor would he ever have it, but ſwore, and 
inſiſted upon having his money back again, 
which he had paid to Mr. Clar-Obſura at 
his firſt ſitting for it, who endeavoured the 
utmoſt of his power to convince him that 
the piece was well executed ; but without 
the leaſt ſucceſs. At length, being quite 
provok'd at his affectation, ignorance, and 
obſtinacy, he determined to be plagued 
with him no longer; and therefore, he im- 
mediately goes to his bureau, and brings 
him the five and twenty guineas which he 
demanded back again. — Here, fir, (ſays 
he) is your money again: and now as the 
picture is mine (after I have made a ſmall 
addition to it) you fhall not have it for a 
hundred guineas: and if I do not fell it for 
more money, I'll make a preſent of it to 
the corporation of Monkey Town, for an 


ornament to their great © town-hall,— 
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Which, my reader may remember, was 
the very place it was at firſt intended for by 
Mr. Api/h. And pray, ſir, what addi- 
tion will you make to it, (demands the 
aforeſaid gentleman) that will ſo much in- 
creaſe the value of it?—Why, fir, (quoth 
the painter) if you muſt needs know, I in- 
tend to put a tail to it; and then it will be 
the compleateſt picture of a fine baboon in 
the whole known world; for that is all it 
wants to make it ſo now. G- d d—n 
your bl—d, fir, (crys Mr. Apiſh in a paſſi- 
on) what do you mean by that? Why, ſir, 
(replies the painter) the piece is mine, ana 
I can do what I pleaſe with it. Suppoſe I 
have a mind to put three tails to it, who 
ſhall hinder me? I muſt endeavour not to 
loſe by my labour if I can help it. At 
this Mr. Api/h began to be plaguily nettled, 
and turning himſelf about, in a very great 
pet, (fays he) —and d—n you fir! you may 
put three thouſand tails to it, if you will, 
and eat them when you have done; for it's 
no more like me than the cham of Tartary. 
So, away he and his friends went 
immediately out of the painter's houſe. 
But they were not gone far, before one of 
Mr. Api/i”s friend very gravely addreſſed 
him thus: 
Sir, might I adviſe you in this affair, I 
would go back again immediately, pay _ 
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the fifty guineas for the picture, and order 
him to ſend it home: for, by jove! it is 
very like you; and, to ſpeak honeſtly, it 
is, in my opinion, a very well finiſhed 
piece. And, if he ſhould, (as he ſays he 


will) put a tail to it, and no law that! 


know of, can hinder him, if he pleaſes) 
you will become a common jeſt and ridicule 
through the whole country. I would not 
for five thouſand guineas that it ſhould be 
my caſe, and leave the piece behind me, 
For tho? I did not like the picture, I would 
really pay for it, if 1 burnt it the next mo- 
ment after it came home; for I can aſſure 


you, fir, whether you think it like you, or 


not, every creature that ſees it, and knows 
you, will at firſt ſight, know that it was 
drawn for you: and therefore, I would 
have you well reflect upon the conſequen- 
ces; the painter will otherwiſe gain his ends, 
and you by every body will be blamed and 
laughed at. 

Theſe arguments being alſo backed by 
the other gentleman that came with them, 
after ſome little conſideration, ſo wrought 
upon Mr. Apiſh, that, according to the 
painter's imagination, he returned with his 
friends to pay for the picture. But, they 


were for {ome time, diſappointed ; for the 


painter's ſervant aſſured them, that his maſ- 
ter had locked himſelf up in his painting- 
| room, 
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room, and had given orders that he ſhould 
not be diſturbed by any body till he had 
compleated what he was about; ſo that it 
was ſome time before they could gain ad- 
mittance. When they came into the room 
where the picture was, the painter to their 
very great ſurprize had almoſt finiſhed a tail 
to it, which, when Mr. Api/ſh ſaw, he flew 
into a violent paſſion, that he could hardly 
command himſelf, but called the painter 
all the vulgar names he could think of. 
The painter imagining before they came 
back what would happen, was already pre- 
pared for the thunder clap; and being a 
man of a very warm ſpirit, he ſwore as faſt 
as the gentleman could do, and defied him 
in every ſhape: And this in a great mea- 
{ure contributed to cool him the ſooner; for 
it is obſervable, that very often when two 
cholerick people riſe in a paſſion together, 
they often times contribute by their equal 
heat to cool one another the ſooner. So it 
happened here, for the gentleman perceiving 
the painter to be a very reſolute man, and 
not eaſily to be frightened, after trying all 
the methods he could, at laſt, offered him 
the fiſty guineas for the picture; ordering 
him to rub the new made tail out, and ſend 
it home directly. But the painter was no 
ealier to be coaxed, than he was to be 
frightened ; and therefore told him that he 

would 
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would not now take the money for it; but 
ſwore that he was ſure he could make an 
an hundred guineas of it, if he had a mind 
to ſell it, for it was now a new thing; as 
he had been at the expence and trouble of 
adding a tail to it, he would accordingly 
raiſe the price of it, and an hundred guincas 

was now the loweſt purchaſe. Here, the 


gentleman finding his inflexible temper, 


and that he was not to be moved, and alſo 
reflecting that this piece of odd humour was 
at firſt occaſioned by himſelf, now aſſumed 
2 quite different kind of air than he had 
heretofore done; at length after a great 
deal of pains taken before he could prevail, 
conſented to give the painter twenty guineas 
more to rub the tail out again, and ſend the 
picture home in the ſame condition as it was 
before. Thus were they both reconciled, 
and all parties, no doubt, very well pleaſed 


at laſt. 


38 
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The Middleſex Fuſtice. 


Men's judgments ſway on that fide fortune leans. 


CHAPMAN. 


23 H E obſtinacy of ſome men prevail 
ſometimes ſo inflexibly, that they 
look upon their own opinions as pertinent 
in all caſes. Theſe kind of people, the 
better to ſupport their cauſe, arrogantly 
lord it over the reſt of mankind, and will 
not bear the leaſt contradiction. This part- 
ly proceeds from ignorance and conceit. 
When ſuch a man is veſted with authority, 
and commiſſioned to determine betwixt man 
and man, an innocent perſon is ſeldom ſafe 
from partiality or error in judgment when 
brought before him, as is the caſe of the 
magiſtrate in the enſuing ſtory. 

Mr. Crab Petulent, (an obſtinate, igno- 
rant, ſurly fellow, by trade a butcher) kept 
once a large maſtiff- dog, who went about 
the houſe or ſtreet at will, and was no leſs 
virulent than his maſter. It happened one 
night, that two gentlemen were walking, 

arm 
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arm in arm, about duſk, by this puiſſant 
butcher's palace-gate, when the cerberus 
abovementioned, ſtood to guard the portal; 
and believing they had treſpaſſed upon his 
maſter's manor, immediately reſolved to 
call them to an account for it; and therefore, 
without pauſe (as he had done ſeveral others 
before) fell upon the perſon next him, and 
faſtened upon his left arm; whereupon his 
friend that was with him, immediately drew 
his ſword, and diſpatched him in an inſtant. 
He no ſooner felt the pangs of his death 
wound, but he cried out for vengeance in a 
moſt lamentable manner; and his maſter 
hearing his moſt doleful complaint, flew in a 
moment to his aſſiſtance. There he found 
him wallo ing in his gore and the agonies | 
of death ; and the cruel murderer with his 
bloody weapon in his hand, rejoicing at the 
deed over his departing ſpirit. Which ag- 
gravating fight ſo irritated the butcher, 
that he flew for a conſtable with all the haſte 
that. revenge coulc! inſpire him with, and 
by the aſſiſtance of his purſe, ſucceeded 
time enough to overtake the authors of this 
bloody act (I ſay authors, becauſe in caſes 
of murder, all accomplices or aſſentors are 
principals by law.) His beſt friend and 
ſervant was deſtroyed, and juſtice he would 
have for the cruelty of the deed : He, 
therefore, commanded the conſtable to ſeize 


them 
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them both, and vi & armis, carried them 


before a magiſtrate. When they were 
brought before the judgment-ſeat, and the 
mighty preſident enthroned, whoſe majeſtic 


carcaſs weighed about 30 ſtone, the cauſe 


was Jaid before him in the following man- 
ner. 


May it pleaſe your worfhip, I am a 


W houſe-keeper in this pariſh, and by trade 
ga butcher; the law allows me, by my pro- 


feſſion, to keep a dog for the ſafe guard of 
my ſhop, and an aſſiſtant in my buſineſs : 


but theſe fellows may it pleaſe your wor- 
2 ſhip (I do not know who, nor what they are) 


without the leaſt provocation, or ſpeaking 


one word, drew out a monſtrous and cruel 
word, and with it whips my poor dog 


through the body. A better creature was 


never bred, and like your worſhip. I 


hearing the poor dog's cry run to the door, 
and found him expiring ; and this perſon 


with his vile and bloody ſword in his hand. 
Now as I am qualified to keep a dog, an 
pleaſe your worſhip, and am a houſe- 
keeper, and am a pariſhioner, and pay ſcot 


and lot, as they ſay, and taxes, and church 


and poor, and all that, I muſt deſire your 
worſhip to do me juſtice, and make thefe 
idle chaps either pay me for my dog, ar 
eommit them to Newgate, 


Marry 
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Marry, that I will (replies the good juſ- 1 
tice) or make an example of them. Pray, 
neighbour, (quoth he) what value do you 


lay upon your dog? An pleaſe your wor⸗ 


ſhip (reples the butcher) I would not have 
taken 101. for him; there is not a better in 
the country; for he would never let any 
body come near my door, but he was rea- 
dy to tear them to pieces. I think they 
cannot grumble at giving me eight guineas 


for my loſs; and if they do not give me 
the money before they go out of the houſe, 


I deſire your worſhip will fend them to the 
devil. s 
Here the juſtice gave an awful nod; 
and after heming three or four times to 
clear his pipes, he expatiated upon the he- 
niouſneſs of the crime, in the following 
learned manner. Gentlemen, as 


you appear like gentlemen, I ſhall addreſs . 


myſelf to you with that title, though by 
your behaviour in the preſent caſe, I muſt 
own it's more than you ſeem to deſerve. I 
muſt firſt inform you, that the legiſlative 
body, in it's infant power (as I may ſay) 
thought it moſt conducive to the nation's | 
good, peace and tranquillity to ordain, con- 
ſtitute and inſtitute in every county and di- 
viſion in England, a number of learned and 
judicial gentlemen to be juſtices of the 
peace, who have not only acts of parlia- 

ment 
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ment to authoriſe them, but allo the king's 
ſpecial commiſſion, ſigned with his own 


royal hand, to impower them to act, and 
| whoſe power is almoſt unlimited. By di- 
vine providence, it hath pleaſed his ma- 


jeſty to commiſſion and appoint me one of 


thoſe magiſtrates; to hear and redreſs all 


his ſubjects grievances within theſe limits. 


= Now, Gentlemen, here you ſtand before me, 
2 accuſed of a moſt cruel and bloody murder; 
the muder of a uſeful and innocent dog; 
and though the murder of a dog, or horſe, 
or any other uſeful animal, may not be 
death by the law, yet it may be death and 
the devil hereafter. For a certain great 
© philoſopher (one Fythagoras, or ſome ſuch 
name) was of opinion that dogs, and all 
© other living animals have really ſouls, which 
© at their deaths take poſſeſſion and are tranſ- 
© crated (I think they call it) into other bo- 


dies. Therefore it is poſſible in the next 


ſtate, after death, you may become either 
dogs or horſes yourſelves. In this opinion 
concerning dogs, the Turks, or Greeks, or 


Arabians, or {ome of thoſe people are of, 


to this very day: and thoſe things conſidered 
make the crime ftill the greater. Now 
W1 ſhall come to the point; here is an honeſt 
tradeſman, that (as he ſays) pays ſcot and 
lot, and church and poor, and every thing 
Welle; is qualified to keep a dog (and I do 
Inot know but it may be of ill conſequence 
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for a man that is qualified not to keep a 


-  . 
+. 


dog.) But without any provocation, or 
realon given, you have murdered this dog, 


and indeed a dog of good character; and J, 
by my office, have power to make you ſa- 
tisfy him for his loſs. Are you willing to 
give him what he demands, or will you go 
to priſon ? One you muſt do, and ſo take 
your choice. 

The gentlemen, as yet, had never open- 
ed their mouths; but here one of them 


thought it neceſſary to ſay ſomething in 
So, ſir, (quoth he) 


their own defence 
you, as a magiſtrate, ſit here to judge of 


cauſes by the hearing of one fide only; l , 


ſuppoſe you do not think the old proverb | 
worth remembering that tells us, one ſto- 


ry is good till another is told; you have hi- 


therto been ready to comply with this ho- 
neſt butcher's demands, without the leaſt 


ſuppoſe you think it enough that he com- 
plains, and you hear him, and inſtead of if 
ſearching into the cauſe, you are pleaſed to 
entertain us with a learned account of the 
power of Juſtices, and tranſgrating of dog's 
louls, as you wilely call it. : 
Here the juſtice flew into a violent paſ- 
ſion, and told them he was aſſaulted in his K 
office: yet fince they ſeemed to think he | 
had not acted in a methodical manner; and 
done them juſtice, he demanded what hail 
ha 
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had to ſay in their own defence. Zounds ! 
ſaid he, was there ever a plainer caſe in the 
world? Here is an honeſt man, that 
by law keeps a dog, for the ſafety of his 
ſhop and goods, and two idle fellows, 


(pickpockets for ought I know) goes to this 
man's houſe, with ſwords, &c. and runs 
the innocent dog through the guts. This 
is the whole affair, and as plain as a pike 
ſtaff; then reaſon, and juſtice and con- 
ſcience, and every thing elſe tells me, that 
the man muſt have ſatisfaction made him. 
Now, what can you ſay for yourſelf ? come, 
let's hear? how vas it? can you diſapprove 
this? | 

At theſe interrogations the plump juſtice 
put on his terrible looks, and adjuſting 
himſelf in his great chair, waited for the 
dcfendant's anſwer ; which was as follows. 
Sir, (ſaid one of the gentlemen) this 
gentleman and I were walking peaceably 
arm in arm by this butcher's door, talking 
to ourſelves as we paſt along, and all of a 
iudden, out ruſhes his great dog like a roar- 
ing hon, and faſtens upon the gentleman's 
arm; in this manner. Here, the 
better to inform the juſtice how the 
thing happened, the gentleman run full 
drive againſt the juſtice's chair, and over- 
jet him in a trice ; who being of a corpu- 
lent ſize, rolled about the floor; and could 
not get up again, till the two gentlemen, 
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the conſtable, the juſtice's clerk, and two 
or three more, with ſome difficulty got him, 
again to his chair. But he was ſo ſurprized 
and frightened by the unexpected ſudden- 
neſs of the fall, that he could not recover 
his wind for a long time. At laſt, he 
called aloud for a mittimus, and commit the 
gentleman he would immediately, nothing 
ſhould hinder him: with that he demanded 
his name in a very haughty manner; which 
the gentleman anſwering Highman 
The juſtice aſked him, what, any of the 
Highman's of the north ? yes, replies the 
gentleman.—W hat ! quoth the juſtice, are 
you any wiſe related to Lord Highman ? 
yes, replies the gentlemen, again, I have 
the honour to be his lordſhip's brother ; 
and the reaſon why I run againſt your wor- 
ſhip's chair, was, becauſe you aſked me 
particularly how it was; and you ſeemed 


ſo loth to underſtand my part of the cauſe, 


that I thought it proper, if poſſible, to drive 
it into you ; and ſo now, fir, if you think 
proper to commit me, you may uſe your 
pleaſure. And are you really Lord High- 
man's brother, quoth the juſtice again, with 
great reſpect and concern? and being again 


anſwered—yes—he weighs himſelf out of ; 
his chair with about as much eaſe and 
ſwiftneſs of motion, as you would lift a 


tombſtone, and pulling off his great beaver, 
ſtoops with his hand (but not very low) to 
| ſalute 
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falute the gentleman :——My dear fir, ſaid 
he, I aſk ten thouſand pardons that I ſhould 
diſguiſe my real opinion and deſign fo long; 
but you ſhall ſee I'll do you juſtice yet.— 

Then turning to the butcher, here (ſays he) 
you ſorry impudent fellow | PII teach you 
to come here with your canting tales, about 
{cot and lot, and I don't know what; pre- 
treading that you kept a dog by act of par- 
lament. Sirrah | does the law allow you 
to keep a dog to tear people to pieces. ? 
why if it had not pleaſed God that this gen- 
tleman had had his ſword with him, this 
honourable and worthy perſon, his friend, 
here, muſt inevitably have been killed by 
your lawful dog, as you call him: But if 
you don't ask the gentlemen's pardon, and 
make them ſatisfaction this minute, Pl 


ſend you to goal, you villain, 1 will. 


The butcher (who two minutes ago ſaw 
his cauſe go ſo ſwimmingly, was quite in 
amaze to ſee the wind blow from the oppo- 
ſite ſide of the compaſs ſo ſuddenly) ſtood 
motionleſs and aſtoniſh'd.; but being rouzed 
from his lethargic poſture by the juſtice's 
ſecond demand in the thundering voice of 
Jove to make the injured gentlemen repa- 
ration; he immediately (for there was no 
time to loſe) without more ado, fell down 
upon his marrowbones, begged the gentle- 
men pardon, and hoped they would not pro- 
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tecute the thing any further, Upon the 


gentlemen's declaring their frank forgive- 
neſs to the butcher, the juſtice tacks about 
and gave the conſtable a broad-ſide: And 
you, ſaid he (to him) you blind, inconſide- 
rate, ignorant puppy! that can't diſtinguiſh 
men of family and figure from ſcoundrels. 


If ever I find you guilty of ſuch an action 


again, I'll make an example of you, ſirrah! 
I will, After this he diſmiſs'd the con- 
ſtable and the butcher, with this judicious 
charge; that if ever the butcher kept ano- 
ther dog, he ſhould keep him always ty'd 
up, and well muffled, and have his teeth 
drawn, to prevent his doing any miſchief; 
and that the conſtable, for the future, 
ſhould rake heed to know a gentleman from 
a raſcal, or he would teach him, the next 
time he was guilty of ſuch another error. 
Thoſe two diſmiſſed, after the butcher had 
paid for their diſcharge, he entreated the 
two defendants to welk in and drink a bot- 
tle of his beſt beer; and thus every thing 
was {ct to rights again. 
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Conceit can Kill, and Conceit can Cure, 


= a Noſtrum. 


Conceit in weakeſt bodies, ſtrongeſt works, 
 HamMLET. 


5 Know nothing that can more diſturb 
- | the mind than that kind of conceit 
1 WF .which is produced by imagination. This 
1 WF works at times ſo effectually upon the 
; minds of ſome men as to occaſion the ut- 
» moſt terror and aſtoniſhment. It beſtows a 
2 WW Kkindof exiſtence in itſelf as to form a ob- 
c jects which are no ways to be found but in 


'- WH the ſeat of the mind, and renders a man as 
d WH liable to pain as pleaſure. When the mind 
eis thus diſordered, the fancy is over run 
- with wild diſmal ideas, and terrified with a 
g MM thouſand hideous moniters of its own fram- 


ing. The better to illuſtrate the argument 
= my reader cannot better judge of it than by 
11 WF examining the following ſtory. 


Mr. Meanwell, a gentleman of very 
good fortune, who lived in the country, 
had a ſon named Retort, who had a mighty 
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deſire to be made a ſurgeon; ſeeing his 


mind was bent particularly on that profel. 
ſion, his father agreed with one Mr. Gr:pi/h 


(who had a very great character, in . 
way, all about that country where he lived; 


and who followed the buſineſs of an apo- 
thecary, as well as a ſurgeon) to take him 
apprentice for ſeven years. And indeed the 
youth was very ingenious; and before he 
was out of his time, was look'd upon to be 
as great a proficient in his buſineſs, as his 
his maſter. His apprenticeſhip being up, 
the friends and acquaintance of youngMr, 
Meanwell, come to make merry with him, 
according to cuſtom ; and amongſt the reſt, 


his father, of courſe. It happen'd that 
when evening was come, all were in the 


height of their merriment, the father of 
Mr. Meanwell addreſs'd Mr. Gripiſi thus: 

Now, Sir, my ſon has finiſh'd his ap- 
prenticeſhip, I hope you have kept nothing 


from him that may render him deficient in 


his profeſſion ; becaule, as I am perſuaded 
of his capacity and inclination, I ſhould be 
oriev'd to find any thing left undone that 
might prevent or leſſen his quallification in 
the art he prefeſſes. Sir (rep ly'd Mr. 
Gripi/h) I believe he is as 1 of it as 
myſelf, barring that he has not had ſo 


much experience; nor is it poſſible that he 
ſhould. And, for my own part, I have not 
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ſpared to inſtruct him in all that I am capa- 
ble of, one ſingle point excepted, and that 
is a ſecret, that I diſcovered myſelf, and 
which I have ſufficiently experienced; ſo 


that I would not communicate it to my own 


brother, or any body living, except I had 
ſome conſideration for it worthy the diſco- 
very. Mr. Meanwell, as we may very well 
ſuppoſe, was unwilling that his ſon ſhould 
want any thing to compleat his qualificati- 
ons, demanded what was the price of this- 
mighty ſecret, which he ſo much boaſted of. 
Why, fir, (replied Mr. Gripih) if 
he makes a proper ule of it (and he does not 
want ſenſe, that I muſt needs ſay) it may be 
better to him than thouſands in his pocket. 
I look upon it as infallible; and to a man of 
practice and prudence, it is invaluable : buc 
as your ſon has ſerved his time with me, 
and has been very diligent in his buſineſs, 
and a very good apprentice, I will make 
him maſter of this moſt uſeful and moſt ex- 
cellent noſtrum, for thirty guineas ; and that 
is the loweſt price I will part with it for.— 


Mr. Meantwell thought this a great deal too 


much money to give for a ſecret, which he 


cConceived his ſon was entitled too, by the 
ſervitude of his apprenticeſhip, without 


any further conſideration; but being very 
unwilling that he ſhould want any thing that 
might be uſeful to him in his practice; at 
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laſt agreed to give him 20 guineas for it. 


As ſoon as the money was paid, the apo- 


thecary delivered a recipe of his great and 


valuable noſtrum to him: and which was no 


more than this: conceit can kill, nd conceit 
can cure. When the old gentleman ſaw it, 
he immediately burſt out into a very violent 


paſſion ; ſaying, ——Sblood, fir! is this 


your mighty ſecret that you make ſuch a 
rout about? is this worth 20 guineas; and 
which you had the conſcience to aſk 30 


for, fir! this is a down right fraud! and 
if you do not return me the money again 


directly, the judges, at the next afſizes, 4 
ſhall lay a value on it for you.——Being in 
poſſcſiion of the money, the apothecary 


anſwered ; - Wny, fir, altho* you make ſo 


flight of this valuable ſecret (now you know 
y yet 1n 2 as it may ſeem to you, 
it has put many hundred pounds into my 
pocket; and if your ſon will take care to 
bear it in his mind, and uſe it properly, he 
may turn it to as good an account as I have 
done But this did not at all ſatisfy the 
old gentleman; he ſtill inſiſted on having 
his money back again; and that it was a 
downright cheat. But at length the ſon 
interpoſed as follows: fir, (ſays he to his 
father) don't make yourſelf uneaſy about 
the purchaſe of this ſeeming trifle; my 
maſter has been both kind and honourable 
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to me, during my whole apprenticeſhyp ; 


and I have no reaſon to believe he would 


impoſe on either of us. You, fir, do not 
underſtand our buſineſs ſo well as we do: 
The old proverb fays, —Every man in his 
way, —and I don't doubt in the leaſt but 
(as Mr. Gripiſi lays) to make my account 
of this valuable arcanum; and therefore, 
fir, I beg you will reft quite ſatisfied in this 
point, and leave the reſt to me; the money 
ſhan't be thrown away. — By this interpo- 
ſition of his ſon's the old gentleman began 
to all outward appearance) to be better ſa- 
tisfied: And when the company broke up, 
he carried home the young artiſt along with 
him; and being always very fond ot him, 
he would fain have had him ſet up in his 
buſineſs immediately, in oppoſition to Mr. 
Gripiſh, whom he ſtill looked upon to 
have wronged him : But the young gen- 
tYeman having a great mind to travel, en- 
deavoured to ſhew his father how neceſſary 
it was to go to Paris for further experience 
in the art of ſurgery; aſſuring him, that 
the beſt ſurgeons in the known world were 
perfected in their profeſſion at that place. 
At length, the old gentleman, though with 
much reluctance, gave his conſent. And 
after preparing him proper for ſuch a jour- 
ney, the young artiit, to his no ſmall joy, 
ſet out. When he had ſpent ſome time in 

the 
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the hoſpital at Paris, he ſet forwards, and 
made a tour through Germany and Italy; 
and after about ſeven years experience, in 
both phyſic and ſurgery, and having ac- 
quired great improvement, both in his per- 
ſon, learning and profeſſion, he returned 
to Old England, with a reſolution to travel 
all over it in the character of a mounte- 
bank - doctor; which profeſſion, at that 
time, was in very great eſteem in both 
Germany and Laly. This, accordingly, he 
did with very great ſucceſs and applauſe ; 
and, at length, in the courſe of his circuit, 
he arrived at the ſame town where he had 
ſerved his time. Here, aſſuming the name 
of doctor de la Retort, he made a very 
great figure, and acquired alſo a mighty 
reputation, But after he had been there 
ſome ſmall time, being one day upon his 
ſtage, his old maſter Gripi/h, with whom 
he ſerved his apprenticeſhip, came pretty 
near to him, to hear this travelling doctor 
harangue a little: As ſoon as our mounte- 
bank ſaw him, a pleaſant fancy immediate- 
ly came into his head, and he proceeds as 
follows. | | 

Gentlemen, it is notorious that the prac- 
titioners and profeſſors of phyſick in all 
parts of England, almoſt totally neglect the 
ſtudying of the ſciences; by which they 
are unacquainted with many curious obſer- 
3 vation 
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vations that are known to other nations, 
and are of the laſt conſequence to thouſands 
of people who labour under very grievous 
maladies. Thouſands of very choice arcana 
are known to foreigners, that are not ſo 
much as even thought of by the phyſical 
college in this kingdom. When I was in 
Germany, I myſelf learnt of a very eminent 
phyſician there, a certain Neſtrum, or ſe- 
cret, for real uſe and value, ſcarcely to be 
parallelled in the known world ; and which 
I have often experienced, and never was 
once deceived in: And ſuch an art it is, 
that millions of gold is not to be compared 
to it's natural worth; and which, I'll be 
bold to ſay, no one beſides myſelf this day 


in England hath the leaſt knowledge or con- 


ception of. You may obſerve, gentlemen, 
that it 1s a maxim amongſt the learned, 
that unleſs the texture of the blood be form- 
ed into a particular ſtate (which is vulgarly 
called the habit of body) it is incapable 
of receiving or contracting certain malignan- 
cies to affect and diſtemper it : And which 
malignancies will prevail more or leſs, ac- 
cording to its vitiated ſtate : all which I 
grant to be true. But then I ſhall now fur- 
ther obſerve, that as the face is a palpable 
index to the mind, wherein we may read 
the viſible tokens of the inward paſſions ; 
ſo is there likewiſe certain ſigns to be obſer- 
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ved in the (face only) wherein we may per- 
ceive many prognoſtics or ſymptom of va- 
rious diſtempers approaching; which are 
then breeding and engendering in the blood; 
and which, by ſo knowing them, if they 
are undertaken with {kill in good time (that 
is, before they come to the height, and 
gain the maſtery) may, by proper methods, 
eaſily be removed: and it they are not ſo 
diſcovered and dealt with, they may, nav, 
very often do, prove to the patient certain 
death hereafter. This great art and myſtery, 


- gentlemen, I ſtudied under a very famous 


and eminent ſtudent in Germany; and if I 
can diſcover amongſt this vaſt concourſe of 


people, who at this inſtant ſurround me, 


any ſuch perſon whoſe preſent neceſſity re- 
quires my aſſiſtance, and that, by whom 1 
can prove the truth of what I now advance, 


I'll inſtantly point him out, even now, pub- 


licly before you all. 

Having ſpent fome little time in ſur- 
veying the throng, and affecting a very 
grave and piercing look, he at laſt pitched 
upon his old maſter, Gripiſh, the apothe- 
cary, with whom he had ſerved as above; 
and pointing to him,—there (ſays he) is a 
gentleman, who, I am certain without my 
aſſiſtance, in ten days time, in this world 
will be no more: And no other perſon in 
this kingdom, except myſelf, can poſſibly 
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adminiſter any cure for him. And ſo well 
do I know the nature and cauſe of this 
diſtemper, which is now invading his ani- 
mal fluids, that I would have you note, 
gentlemen, I now aſſure ye, that about ſe- 
ven or eight o'clock this evening, he will 
be firſt ſeized with a lowneſs of {pirits; 
reſtleſs all night; to-morrow, he loſes his 
appetite ; then a fever will ſucceed ; ſoon 
after which, it will fall upon his nerves, and 
in a ſhort time, it will carry him off. Thus 
ſir, be pleaſed to remember (continued he, 
addreſſing himſelf to the apothecary) that I 
have told you the different ſtages and 
changes of this your now engendering diſ- 
temper ; and ſeek the beſt and ſpeedieſt ad- 
vice and aſliftance you may, you will find 
(to the very minuteſt circumſtance) all that 
I have advanced neither more nor leſs than 
molt effectually true. 

Here the people were all much amaz- 
ed at this ſtrange prognoſtication of the 
mountebank about their famous town- 
doctor, and were in no leſs impatience for 
a tryal of the iſſue, and the experience of 
it. When the learned mountebank had 
ended all he had a mind to offer on that 
head, he changed his ſubject; and ſo pro- 
ceeded on other different los But the 
poor apothecary could not for his blood put 
it out of his head, what the mountebank 
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doctor had prophecied, concerning his ap- 
proaching illneſs. Home he goes, and 
relates to his wife all he had faid on that 
head, and ſome little time after, the good 
woman perceiving her husband pauling, 
melancholy, and ſeemingly ſomewhat con- 
cerned at it, could not avoid ſympathizing 
a little with him; and therefore, ſaid ſhe, 
— My dear I am ſorry to ſee you ſo grave, I 
hope you do not find the diſeaſe coming up- 
on you already. I ſhould think you are 
the beſt judge whether the doctor could 
perceive any ſymptoms of illneſs in you or 
not; but if I might adviſe you for ſecuri- 
ty and prevention ſake, I would take ſome- 
thing (as you may judge moſt proper) 
immediately ; without loſs of time.—Ay, 
but (replied the husband) he told me alſo, 
that nobody but himſelf could tell what to 
give me, that would be of any ſervice to 
me ; and therefore, if I find myſelfattack'd 
according to his declaration, it will be in 
vain for me to attempt any remedy from 
my own preſumption, orany body elſe but 

himſelf. | 
From this moment he began to be very 
uneaſy in his mind, and conſequently now 
his diſtemper began to take date: And as 
about ſeven or eight o'clock was the time 
that the doctor had fixed for his lowneſs 
of ſpirits to begin, he was very impatient 
to 
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to ſee what alteration would appear at that 
time; which (when it came) he could not 
avoid fancying himſelf worſe and worſe every 
moment; and very ſoon after, he was ſo 
exceſſive ill, that he could not ſit up any 
longer, ſo that to bed he went; and his 
diſtemper ſtill increaſing, the next day (as 
the learned doctor had foretold) his appe- 
tite was totally loſt; and the noiſe of his 
illneſs, to the immortal honour of the moun- 
tebank doctor, was all over the whole town. 
And though he was very unwilling to ſend 
for him (as fearing it might, in a great de- 
gree, leſſen his reputation for the future) 
yet, it run ſtrongly in his head, that all the 
medicines in the world, without his aſſiſt- 
ance, would be of no ſervice to him. So 
the next day a fever enſuing (as how could 
it poſſibly chuſe, with a man who was poſ- 
ſeſſed with ſuch notions ?) by the advice of 
his wife, and ſome others, he ſent, at 
length, for the mountebank doctor; who, 
taking no notice that he had ever ſeen him 
before (after feeling his pulſe, and aſking 
ſuch queſtions as he thought proper) told 
him, that his diſtemper was of a very dange- 
rous kind; and that he had never ſeen any 
phyſician in England that knew properly 
how to deal with it; yet, by the help of 
the almighty, he would reſtore him in a 
very few days; but that if he did well he 

would 
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would have forty guineas for his trouble, 
and on no other conditions would he meddle 
with him. But if he undertook his cure and 
miſcarried, then he would forfeit a thouſand. 
To this the apothecary agreed; and then 
the doctor repaired to his lodgings for ſome- 
thing to relieve him. Any ſimple thing 
we will - ſuppoſe (what the doctor pleaſed) 
would do: For not the medicines but the 
doctor was to work the cure. From this 
moment he began to mend apace ; fo that 
to be brief, in a few days-time the- cure 
was perfected; and the doctor not only re- 
ceived his forty guineas, but was alſo ex- 
tolled above the common pitch of praiſe. 
After the apothecary was perfectly recover- 
ed, he wanted ſadly to know by what rule 
or method he could find out an approach- 
ing diſtemper, and be able, and he only, to 
compleat the cure of it. He now thought, 
that if by any means he could gain this ſe- 
cret, he ſhould then be happy, and able to 
vie with any of his profeſſion in England. 
After he had made a propoſal to the doctor 
on this head, for purchaſing the ſecret, and 
a great deal of pains had been taken about 
it; he at laſt agreed with him for an hund- 
red guineas to teach him this curious art. 
And when, to his no ſmall joy, the bargain 
was ſtruck, and the money paid, the moun- 
tebank gave him apiece of paper, folded up 
176 in 
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in very nice order, and told him, that the 
whole art and myſtery was contained in that 
paper. Here, the apothecary, with very 
great impatience, opening the ſeal, to his 
very great ſurprize found it to contain no- 
thing elſe but the former Naſtrum (and in 
his own hand writing) which he had ſold 
before to the mountebank's father. So, 
ſtaring firſt at the paper and then at the doc- 
tor, he was for ſome time quite confound- 
ed; till the doctor burſting into a hearty 
fit of laughing, asked him, if he did not 
approve of the diſcovery ; but the apothe- - 
cary was ſo confoundedly aſhamed, that he 
humbly beſought the doctor, whom he then 
knew, not to expoſe him any further: So, 
by the documents of his own Noſtrum, he 
was both afflifted and reſtored. And Mr. 
de la Retort, had now not only his revenge 
for the former impoſition, but, by follow- 
ing his malter's good advice, when his fa- 
ther purchaſed it, he both recovered the 
principle, with very good intereſt for the 
time, and had the ſatisfaction of return- 
10g the compliment, according to his ori- 
ginal preſcription and deſert, And thus 
was this moſt excellent Neſtrum properly 
tried, and experimentally proved true. 


The 
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The ſucceſiful Tmpoſtor, or Romiſh 
Miracle. 


So vile a thing is ng; that when once known 
| Teaches fools wit, leaves the deceivers none. 


MippLETONR*» 


Prins; are ſome opinions, (but more 
eſpecially in religion) in which a man 
; ſhould ſtand neuter, without engaging his 
aſſent either on one ſide of the queſtion or 
the other. Such a hovering kind of faith 
as this, which refuſes to ſettle upon any de- 
termination, is abſolutely neceſſary in a 
mind that is careful to avoid errors and pre- 
. poſſeſſions. When various opinions | preſs 
_ equally on both ſides, in matters that are 
indifferent to us, the ſafeſt method is to 
give up ourſelves to neither; for the crafti- 
. neſs and fubtility of mankind are ſometimes 
too apt to prevail over the weaker part of 
the human ſpecie, by impoſing upon their 
underſtanding, and at other times by mak- 
ing ule of arts peculiar to themſelves may 
deceive the deceivers, as in the caſe of the 
following ſtory. 

Tom 
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Tom Brazen, a noted 1ri/h ſharper, went 
into a church at Lisbon, and looking ſharp- 
ly about to ſee if there was any thing pre- 
ſented itſelf worthy of his induſtry, he ſpy'd 
the box that was erected to receive the bene- 
volence of any charitable perſon who was 


pleaſed to beſtow any thing for the uſe of 


the poor (or perhaps the prieſts, which is 
the ſame thing). He no ſooner ſet his eyes 
upon it, but he conceived a mighty deſire 
to lee the inſide of it, and began to ſet his 
brains to work for that end; at length he 
reſolved to do it as follows : he got hold of 
ſomething that was near him, and which an- 
ſwered his purpoſe we'll ſuppoſe; and before 
all the people in the church, began to knock 
it to pieces, The congregation ſeeing this 
bold ſacrilege committed in ſo public a 
manner, were all ſtruck with amazement, 
and were ready to pull him limb from limb, 
But the prieſts coming up, immediately in- 
terpoſed ; and ordered that he ſhould be put 
into the inquiſition, that he might be there 
try'd and puniſhed according to his deſert. 
At this, the ſharper fell immediately upon 


his knees, and humbly beſought them to 


hear him one word or two in his own de- 
fence ;- which, after ſome little time ſpent in 
diſputing on that ſubject, was granted him. 
Says he Holy fathers; what I have com- 
mitted 1 own has all the appearance imagin- 


able 
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able of the blackeſt and boldeſt crime; but 
if you will vouchſafe to hear me out with 
patience and attention, I doubt not but you 
will both pardon and pity me. I have not 
taſted (continued he) of the leaſt morſel of 
ſuſtenance for three days laſt paſt, nor have 
Iſo much as one penny in the world to buy 
me any; and being overpowered by the 
preſſing neceſsity of nature, and the weight 
of my afflictions, I muſt have periſhed in 
the ſtreet, had it not pleaſed providence to | 
direct me into this church to offer up my* 
prayers and ſupplications for relief; and as 
I was upon my knees imploring the bleſſed 
virgin to aſſiſt me, her holy image there be- 
fore us, as ſoon as I lifted my eye up to 
it, nodded with her head to me, arid point- 
ed with her finger to this box, as much as 
to ſay (as I underſtood it) Seek there, and you 
ſhall find. I was that moment inſpired ; 
nor could I neglect to obey her direction 
one moment, had I been ſure to have died 
for what I bave done the next minute. This 
I ſolemnly affirm for truth: And now, ho- 
ly fathers, you may diſpoſe of me and pu- 
niſn me for it as you judge meet. 
Theſe words were ſcarcely out of his 
mouth, but the prieſts, and all the people 
reſent, fell immediately down upon their 
— kiſs'd his garment, embraced his 
very feet; offered him preſents; and, at 
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laſt, carried him out of the church in ſolemn 
triumph. This miracle being recorded in 
the church, and ſpread abroad, the peòple 
flock'd far and near to ee him; and for 
years after none approached the apartment 
where he was, who came there empty handed. 
Thus he found his account in this falſe piety 
and papal ſuperſtition and bigotry. 


* 


Good Diſcipline makes good Soldiers. 


But look for ruin when a coward wins; 
For fear and cruelty were ever twins. - 


ALLEYN's POLICTLIERS. 


THE tyrant cuſtom formerly prevailed in 
ſuch a manner as to give boys the com- 
mand over ſuperior officers. The misfor- 
tune attending this cuſtom induced a great 
number of our priggiſh youths to lord and 
domineer over a brave ſoldier in the field, 
merely to ſhew their authority. A man 
who had been old enough to risk his life in 
the ſervice of his king and country durſt 
never contradict any one of theſe growing 
upſtarts, for no other reaſon than being 
merely a nominal officer without .. 
ut 
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But as true merit generally meets with its 
own reward, the following ſtory is a remark- 
able inſtance of a juſt and public puniſh- 
ment inflicted by a right noble lord, upon 
his own ſon, who was one of thoſe too con- 
ceited heroes above mentioned. 

Lord Vetran, a gallant brave officer in 
Queen Anne's reign, procured a commiſſion 
for his natural ſon (who went by the name 
of Capt. Sguib) in his own regiment; and 
on a certain day it being appointed for a 
Colonel's review, young Sqguib had a mind 
to ſhew his noble father that he was a very 
diligent; ſprightly, forward, and gallant offi- 
cer; for it happened, that as the men were 
going through their manual exerciſe, one of 
them chanced to tumble his hat off his head ; 

but being pretty near this young hero, and 
juſt oppoſite the colonel in the front rank, 
Mr. Sguib whips up to him, with a fine mar- 
tial air. Ged demme ! you raſcal (ſays he) 
cant't you mind what you are about, but 
you muſt tumble your hat off your head? 
you ſcoundrel With that, having a cane 
hanging ready at his button, he takes the 
Poor ſoldier a good ſtroke croſs the face, 
which made his noſe guſh out a full ſtream 
of blood. The good Colonel, his father, 

| ſeeing all that had paſſed (tho greatly amaz- 
| ed at his ſon's proceeding) called him to him 
| very coolly and mildly ;—Facky (ſays he 
to 
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to him) what had that ſoldier done that 
cauled you to ſtrike him in the manner that 
you did? The young captain replied, with 
his hat in his hand, ny Lord, the- 
raſcal did not mind what he was about; 
but in the midſt of his exerciſe, dropp'd his 
hat off his head. —— A very heinous crime, 


jndeed (replied his lordſhip) and very wor- 


thy puniſhment, But pray, my dear, how 


came you to ſtrike the man in the face ? 
ſuppoſe you had knocked his eye out, how 
could you have repaired his loſs ? Here 
the young Alexander anſwered nothing.— 
prithee, ſon (continued the Colonel) did not 
the ſergeant that taugh you your exerciſe, 
teach you allo how to correct a ſoldier if he 
deſerved it, like a ſoldier ? That is, I mean, 
did not he ſhow you how you ſhould ftrike 
a ſoldier, if neceſſity required it? After 
ſome paule, the young gentleman perceiving 
that his father waited. for an anſwer, re- 
plied, no, fir why then (quoth the Col.) 
I'll ſhew you ; ſo catching faſt hold of his 
left hand, in his left hand, he caned the 
bright youth about the ſhoulders as hard as 
he could for two or three minutes before the 
whole regiment.—There, my dear (ſays he, 
very coolly) that's the way to beat a ſoldier 
for the future, if there ſhould be an abſolute 
neceſſity for it: But hark you, fir, I thought 
you had Heen old enough to know that no 
vel II. E officer 
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officer ſhould dare to ſtrike a ſoldier under 
arms : Beiides, fir, as that man has com- 
nutted no fault worthy of correction, III 
make you know that you ſhall aſk him par- 
don, and make him ſatisfaction too, before 
I have done with you ; and, if I ever know 
that you ſtrike another ſoldier belonging to 
my regiment while Iam in it, Ill bring you 
to a court martial for it, and puniſh you as 
you deſerve. Thus the poor ſoldier had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing his pert young perſe- 
cutor ſeverely chaſtiz'd before the whole 
regiment; and that, without either the 
trouble of making application, or loſs of 
time. 


The bold Staffordſhire Girl. 


When fear admits no hope of ſafety ; then 
Neceflity makes daſtards valiant men, 


HER RICk. 


ECESSITY, the mother of invention, 

oftentimes puts people upon projects 

which at other times they would not only 

abhor, but naturally be extremely ſorry for; 

when ſeeming danger is before us, who a- 
mong 
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mong us would not make uſe of defence in or- 
der tor ſelf preſervation? When innocence is 
armed with courage, guilt flies before her, 
and as it is natural for us to rejoice at the 
vengeance of divine providence, ' where it 
puniſhes the guilty, ſo we are apt to pity 
the diſtreſſed when compelled to commit an 
action which nature itſelf cannot fail to ſhud- 
der at. The following ſtory will plead an 
excuſe for one who was obliged by the law 
of ſelf defence to diveſt herſelf of that foft- 
reſis which ought to reign in a female 
breaſt, ; 
Suckey Ruſtick, a luſty, ſtrong, innocent, 
country girl, who had juſt left her ſervice, 
and was going to another (in ſome part of 
Staffordſhire) with her box on her head, 
which was filled with her wearing apparel, 
| &c. met in her way a rugged fellow of a 
tinker, with a budget on his back, and a 
quarter ſtaff in his hand; ſhe inquiring of 
him the way to the village where ſhe was 
going to ſerve, and the tinker leeing her 
box on her head, imagined that it might 
contain ſomething worth his notice ; "he 
| therefore demanded where ſhe was going 
{ with it ? ſhe anſwered him, that ſhe was 
ö juſt come from her ſervice, and was then 
going to another in that village, which ſhe 
had enquired for: Upon which, the tinker 
tald her, that he was going that way; and 
=. would 
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would not only direct her there, but would 
alſo bear her company the beſt part of her 
way thither, She thanked him for his 
civility, and they both went together; but 
when they had walked about three quarters 
of a mile from where ſhe met with him, they 
came into a long narrow lane, when they 
were about the middle of it, the tinker 
commanded the girl to ſet down her box; 
which very much ſurprized and frightened 
her; for there was in it all the wages ſhe 
had received for her late ſervice, to the 
amount of between three and four pounds, 
After the poor girl had obeyed him, and 
trembling beſought him, that he would not 
wrong her, the cruel villain, unmoved, re- 
turned her threatning and foul language, 
and with a hornd tone and manner, de- 
manded the key of her: but ſhe, with a 
food of tears, as going to loſe all ſhe had 


nin the world, aſſured him, and perſiſted in 
it, that ſhe had loft the key, or left it be- 


hind her, for ſhe had it not in her pocket; 
upon which, he laid down his quarter ſtaff 


upon the ground; and taking down his 


budget, he took from thence an inſtrument 
to wrench open the box; and ſeating him 
ſelf upon the ground, fell immediately to 
work upon it ; which the poor girl ſeeing, 
wich many tears and prayers, intreated him 


not to ruin her. But who can expect mercy 


from 
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from the devil? All her ſupplications 
wrought on him no effect; ſo that when 
the girl found he had almoſt accomp'iſhed 
the buſineſs, i in the utmeſt diſtraction, and 
deſpair, ſhe caſting her eyes around, ſaw 
his quarter ſtaff lying by him, which, with- 
out further pauſe, ſhe whips up, and in an 
inſtant, before the buſy tinker was aware 


of any ſuch danger or deſign, ſhe dealt him 


ſuch a ſevere blow on the head with 1 it, as 
in an inſtant laid him on the ground, quite 
ſtunn'd. The girl, with this ſucceſs, ſcar- 
ing he might yet ſoon recover, and for re- 

venge, murder her, kept laying on him with 
both hands, without intermiſſion, for a con- 
ſiderable time, till ſeeing him wallow in his 
blood, and that he ſhew'd no great ſigns of 
a ſpeedy recovery, ſhe, trembling with 
fear, whips up her box again upon her head, 
and purſues her journey; but was ſtill in 
the ſtrangeſt agitations about what ſhe had 
done. When ſhe came to the end of the 
lane, there was a great gate that opened and 


ſhut for paſſengers and carriages; and ſee- 


ing a gentleman coming in the road towards 
her, on horſeback, Raid and held the gate 


open till he came through. But as the 


gentleman paſſed by her, he obſerved her 
greatly trembling and confuſed ; upon 


which he ſtopped his horſe, and ſpoke to 
her as foilows:—1 am obliged to you, my 


E 3 dear 
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dear, for your good nature in opening the 
gate for me; but you ſeem to me to be ter- 
ribly diſordered, and are trembling. I hope 
you have done no ill thing. Who does that 
box belong to?—'Tis my own, fir, (replies 
the girl) I am going to a ſervice, a little 
further, and theie are my clothes, and other 
neceſfaries.— But what makes you tremble 
ſo, demands the gentleman ? Alas! fir 
(ſaid ſhe) Jam afraid I have killed a man. 
Killed a man! replies the gentleman. How? 
Where? For what reaſon ? come, don't 
be afraid, but tell me the whole truth; and 
be ſure you don't tell me more than the 
truth, 

Here the poor frighted girl told him all 
that had happened to > her, and what ſhe had 
done to the tinker. Upon which the gen- 
tleman, after he had heard her ſtory, greatly 
commended her courage. —And-fays he, if 

all this be true, the villain has got his de- 
jert, But come; and ſhew me the place where 
this was done, and where he hes, -and then 
we ſhall ſee whether he is really dead or not. 
The girl went back with the gentleman : 
And when they came to the place, they 
tound the tinker, as the girl had reported 
him, dead indeed, and his budget open by 
him, and the inſtrument of death, his quar- 
ter ſtaff, by him likewiſe, juſt as the girl 
had left him; for he had never itirr'd __ 

War 
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wards. Here the gentleman alighted from 
his horſe; and ſearching the tinker's bud- 
get, ſound therein (among ſeveral other 
things) a brace of piſtols loaded, and a 
whiſtle, which he rightly judg'd was a call 
to ſummon his companions with, upon oc- 
cation , he likewiie found powder and ball, 
and a caliver to caſt bullets in, that exactly 
tallied with the bore of the piſtols. When 
the gentleman diſcovered thoſe implements 
in the budget, he was thoroughly convinced 
of the girl's s innocence ; and "could not ſut- 
| ficiently admire and praiſe her reſolutions 
and courage. Says he, my girl, theſe are 
ſtrange tools for a tinker to work with; and 
J heartly congratulate your eſcape : *Tis 
happy you are a woman; for | am per- 
ſuaded your ſex has ſaved your life, as your 
courage has done your property, But as 
you have already done one bold action, I 
would know whether you dare attempt ann- 
ther, —W hat is it, fir, demands the girl; 
Why, replies che gentleman, if you have 
courage enough to hold this piſtol, and fre 
it upon occaſion, as | ſhail inſtruct you 
we will try if we can diſcover this tinker's 
companions, for by the whiſtle, here, that 
I have found in his budget, I am of opinion 
there are more viilains belonging to him.— 
The girl anſwered the gentleman, if he 
would ſhew her how, and what ſhe was to 


: E + ; do, 


do, the ſhould not be afraid, ſo long as he 
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was near her. Upon which, the gentleman 
applauding her courage, ſhew'd her very 
carefully how ſhe ſhould hold and manage 
her piſtol; and told her when, and upon 
what occaftion, ſhe ſhould fire it. After 
which, poſting themſelves, as he thought 
moſt proper, he took the dead tinker's 
whiſtle, and blowed a call, and frequently 
repeating it, in a few minutes they per- 


ceived” two more fellows poſting towards 


them on foot, as hard as they could run; 
upon which the gentleman admoniſhed the 
girl not to be afraid, but to remember, and 
co as he had directed her: fo giving 
another blaſt with his whiſtle, they made 


up direQly to him; and ſeeing them with 


cach of them a piſtol in their hands (he be- 


ing directly over againſt the dead tinker, 


on the one ſide of the hedge, and the girl on 
the other fide the lane, oppoſite) he gave 
them an oppertunity of juſt ſeeing their 
companion lie cead in his gore, and then 
cried out to the girl, fire! which ſhe did 
inſtantly; but mifling them, they immedi- 


ately ſet up a run, to retreat as hard as they 
could ; before they had gone many. yards, 


one of them happened to tumble down, 
which was occaſioned by a ball from the 
centleman's piſtol making its way quite 
through his ſhoulder ; upon which, he in- 

ſtantly 
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ſtantly loaded his piſtol again, and leaping 

into the lane, called the bold girl to him, 
and giving her the loaded piſtol, bid her ſtay 
there, and defend herſelf, till he came to her 
again, which would not be long; then 
charging the other piſtol, he immediately 

mounted his horſe, and purſued the other 
villain, and in ten minutes time came up 
to him: Upon which he ſurrendered him- 
{-If ; and the gentleman brought him back 
to the. place where he left the girl; ani 
tacre they found the other which was woun- 
ded, almoſt ready to expire with the loſs 


of blood. However, he bound the other 


Priſoners hands faſt behind him; and ſtrip- 


ping the rein of the bridle, put the wound- 
ed man upon his horſe, left the tinker in 
the lane, and carried theſe prifoners with 


them to the next village: There they were 


joined by a proper alliltance, and conduct- 
cd to a juſtice of peace, where the wound- 
ed man being firſt examined, confeſſed of 
many robberies that they, in conjunction 
with the above tinker, had committed, not 
only in that county, but alſo in ſeveral 
others. I His priſoner, ſome lime after, di- 
ed of his wound in prifon ; and at the next 
Stafford aſſizes, the other was condemned 
and executed, for which, the gentle man 
that took him, was ſo generous towards the 
heroine of our ſtory, as to give her up his 
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claim to the reward for apprehending hi; 
which ſhe received, with many other pre- 
ſents from the nohility and gentry in that 
county, for her gallant behaviour and ſer- 
vice. And now ſhe was ſought after, and 
courted by ſome of the top farmers in that 
country; and nothing was worthy being 
talked of, but the gallantry and good for- 
tune of the bold Stfford/hire girl: Who 
was very ſoon after married to a very agree- 
able young man, who was poſſeſſed of a 


conſiderable fortune, ' both in money and 
land. 


The Cobler of Meſſina. 


Corruption 1s a tree, whoſe branches are 

Ot az unmeaſurable length, they ſpread 

Ev'ry where; and the dew that drops from thence 
Hath infected ſome chairs and ſtools of authority. 


BREAUMONT and FLETCHER. 


1 is a ſort of enthuffaſm in pub- 
lic ſpirit, which renders it politically 
prudent in corrupt ſtateſmen to diſcourage 
it; and yet there is ſomething ſo great and 


Jo divine in this enthuſiaſm, that * 
R If 


SF 
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of a better turn, though they dare not en- 
courage, yet cannot but admire ir. We 
have a ſhining and ſurprizing example of 
this in the cobler of Meſſina, which happen- 
ed in the laſt century, and is at once ab rout 
that public ſpirit is the growth of every de- 
gree —And, which is a point that our 
great men ought to conſider with attention, 
that wherever corruption becomes flagrant 
and univerſal, this heroic lunacy of public 
ſpirit 15 moſt likely to appear. 

This cobler was an honeit man, and, I 
was going to ſay, poor; but when I conſi- 
der that he maintained his family, and was 
above dependance, | cannot pal upon 
myſelf to make uſe of the expreſſion. He 
was alſo a man of reflection, he ſaw the cor- 
ruption, luxury, and oppreſſion, the pri- 
vate frauds, the public robberies, the enor- 
mous violation of juſtice, under which his 
country laboured. He ſaw rapes unpuniſh- 
ed, adulteries unreproved, barbarous mur- 
ders either ſcreened- by church ſanctuaries, 
or atoned for by money; in a word, he ſaw 
a univerſal degeneracy of manners, partly 
from the want of will, partly from the want 
of power in the government to chaſtiſe of- 
fenders. In this ſituation he reſolved to un- 
dertake the arduous task of reforming theſe 
diforders, and thought ic both lawful and 
expedient to aſſume the authority of aven- 


ger 
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ger of the innocent, and the terror of the 
guilty. 

Full of this romantic reſolution, he pro- 
vided himſelf with a ſhort gun, which he 
carried under his cloak, and equipped with 
a powWUer-pouch on one thigh, and a bag of 
balls on the other, he ſallied out in the even- 
ings, and as proper opportunities offered, 
he diſpatched ſuch as he knew to be incor- 

| rigible offenders to that tribunal, where he 
| was ſenſible they could not elude juſtice z 
and then returned home full of that ſatiſ- 
taction which is the ſole reward of public 
ipirit. As there were in Mefiina a great 
number of theſe over-grown criminals, | the 
cobler, in the ſpace of a few weeks, did a 
world of execution. The ſun never roſe 
- without diſcovering freſh marks of his juſ- 
tic2; here lay a uſurer, who had rallied 
hu 1dreds ; there an unjuſt magiſtrate, who 
had been the curſe of thouſands; in one 
corner, a nobleman, who 'had debauched 
| his friend's wife; in another, a man of the 
| ſame rank, who, through avarice and am- 
, 
| 


bition, had proſtituted his own ; but as the 
| bodies were always untouched, with all 
| their ornaments about them, and very often 
| with conſiderable ſums in their pockets, 
= © it was vilible they were not diſpatched for 
the ſake of money; and their numbers made 
| | | it 
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it as evident, that they did not fall victims 
to private revenge. 

It is not in the power of words to de- 
ſcribe the aſtoniſhment of the whole city; 
things came at laſt to ſuch a paſs, at not 
a rogue of any rank whatever, durſt wal« 
the ſtreets ; complaint upon complaint was 
carried to the vice-roy ; and magiltrates ; 
guards, ſpies, and every other engine of 
power, were employed to no manner of 
purpoſe. At laſt, when no leſs than fifty 
of theſe examples had been made, .the vice- 
roy took a ſerious reſolution of putting a 
ſtop to theſe miſchiefs, by the only method 
that ſeemed capable of reaching the evil; he 
cauſed public proclamation to be made, that 
he would give the ſum of 2000 crowns to 
any perſon who ſhould diſcover the author 
or authors of theſe murders, promiſing, at 
the ſame time, the hke reward, with an ab- 
folute indemnity, to the perſon who had 
done them, if he would diſcover himſelf ; 
and as a pledge of his fincerity, he went to 
the cathedral, and took the ſacrament, that 
he would punctually perform every tittle ot 
his proclamation. 

The cobler, having either fatisfied his 
zeal of juſtice, or being now in a temper to 
ſecure his own ſafety ; ater having, in his 
own opinion, done ſo much ſervice to the 
Rate, went directly to the palace, and de- 


manded 
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manded an audience of the vice-roy, to 
whom, upon his declaring that he had ſome- 
thing of great importance to communicate, 
he was admitted alone. He began with 
putting his excellency in mind of his oath, 
who aſſured him he meant to keep it religi- 
ouſly, The cobler then procceded to the 
following harrangue. © I, fir, have been 
« alone that inſtrument of juſtice, who diſ- 
0 patched in ſo ſhort a time, ſo many cri- 
„ minals. In doing this, fir, I have done 
* no more than what was your duty to do. 
« You, fir, who, in reality, are guilty of 
all the offences which theſe wretches com- 
% mitted, deſerved the ſame chaſtiſement, 
&« and had met with it too, had 1 not re- 
“ ſpected the repreſentative of my prince, 
& who, I know, is accountable to God 
„ alone.” He then entered into an exact 
detail of all the murders he had done, and 
the motives upon which he had proceeded. 
The vice-roy, who was thoroughly con- 
vinced, that he told him no more than the 
truth, repeated his aſſurances of ſafety, and 
thanked him very affectionately for the ten- 
derneſs he had ſhewn him, adding, after all, 
he was ready to pay him the 2000 crowns. 
Our cobler returned the vice-roy his 
compliments in J., rough way; but told 
him, after what had paſſed, he believed it 
would be but prudent in him to make 
choice 
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choice of ſome other city for his habitation, 
and that too in ſome corner of Italy not un- 
der the juriſdiction of his catholic majeſty. 
The vice- roy thought his reaſons had weight, 
and, therefore, after thanking him, in the 
moſt gracious terms for ſupplying that 
power which the government wanted, he 
ordered a tartane to tranſport him, his fa- 
mily, his effects, and 2000 crowns, to one 
of the ports in the territory of Genoa ; ; 
where this extraordinary perſon paſſed the 
remainder of his days in eaſe and quiet, 
and the city of Meſſina felt, for a long time 
after, the good effects of his enthuſiaſtic 
zeal for the public good, and for the firſt 
execution of juſtice, without reſpect to 
perſons. 


Hohenloe's Apparition. 


All things are full of horror and affright, 
And dreadfal ev'n the filence of the . 


DRYDEN. 


B. 1 prejudice of education, one idea 
1 often introduces into the mind a whole 


let that bears no reſemblance to one another 
in 
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in the nature of things. The idea of gob- 


lins and ſpirits have really no more to do 


with darkneſs than light; yet let but a fool- 


iſn maid inculcate the notions of theſe into 
the mind of a young child, and raiſe them 
there together, poſſibly he ſhall never be 
able to ſeparate them again ſo long as he 
lives; but darkneſs ſhall ever afterwards 
bring with it thoſe frightful ideas, and they 
ſhall be ſo joined, that he can no more bear 


the one than the other. The following 
ſtory will prove to my readers the juſtneſs 


of the above remark, and ſhew that the 


_ prejudice of education will at all times moftly 


prevail. 


The illuſtrious houſe of Hobenloe, in Ger- 


many, has many branches, each of whick 
are overeigns in their own eſtates. A young 


count of that family, being ſent by his fa- 
ther to Paris, with a view of giving him 
an opportunity of improving his manners 
by obtaining the poliſh of France, arrived 
there with a number of domeſticks. He 
had a bill of credit for ten thouſand crowns 
drawn on a banker, who had enriched him- 
ſelf in the ſervice of that houſe, probabiy 
in the poſt of a ſteward,  T his complaiſant 
and reſpectful perſon being informed by let- 
ter of the arrival of the fon of his old maſter, 
waited with impatience to give him an a- 
partment in his own houſc, Which was a 

very 
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very magnificent edifice. But the young 
count, knowing that he was old, and from 
thence judging that his diſpoſition could 
not be very agreeable to one of his age, did 
not think proper to alight at the banker's; 
but took a furniſned apartment, as a place 
in which without minding any body, he 
might freely enjoy his liberty in the moſt 
agreeable manner. A young officer of a 
noble family had alſo taken lodgings in the 
ſame houſe ; but his ordinary reſidence was 
in any part of the town where he knew there 
were pretty girls. He was brisk, ſprightly, 
and had an inexhavſtible ſource of humour, 
andin a word, filled up with great dignit 
the ſtation of a muſqueteer. He ſoon too 
notice of our German count, and remark- 
ing he had ſtill the ruſt of his ancient teu - 
tonic caſtle, he reſolved to give him ſome 
leflons of debauchery. 

The young Hobenloe, on becoming the 
muſqueteer's pupil, made a rapid progreſs 
in a little time. What an edifying ſchool! 
The muſqueteer initiated him into the myſ- 
teries of what he called true ſcience, by 
teaching him the manner of anſwering to 
ſome purpoſe the calls of indulgent nature. 
Muſick, ſhews, plays, excellent wine, hand- 
ſome women, could not fail of rendering 
theſe calls more frequent and more agree- 
able to perſons of ſuch exalted intellects. 


The 
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The young count, who admired the mut- 
queteer as one of the greateſt men that had 
ever appeared on earth, (for the Germans 
are. in love with thoſe of an exalted geni- 
ous:) the young count, I ſay, who advanc- 
ed in the courſe which his maſter had ſet 
before him with the ſtrides of a giant, had 
no other than the ſame taſtes and the ſame 
inclinations. The preceptor, after a ſerious 
application on the theſes of what is eſſenti- 
ally beautiful, invented a coat in a new 
taſte, and the diſciple had like to have 
thrown his taylor out of the window, be- 
cauſe he brought home one which was not 
exactly like that of his illuſtrious pedagogue. 
The muſqueteer had a miſtreſs of about 
nineteen years old, brown, of a {mall ſta- 
ture, brisk and lively. The German pre- 
paring himſelf to love with all his might, 
ſearched the middle and all the four corners 
of Paris, to obtain a miſtreſs who perfectly 
reſembled her; but not being able to find 
one, his regard for his maſter encreaſed to 
ſuch a degree, as rendered them inſepara- 
ble. But alaſs! it became neceſſary for 
them to part; he died, and the muſ- 
queteer had not the leaſt inclination to fol- 
low him. 

The count Hobenloe on his death-bed, 
gave the muſqueteer his letter. caſe, and 
the keys of his cheſt to deliver them to his 

banker, 
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banker, whom the infatuation of his plea- 
ſures had prevented him from ſeeing. He 
had made no uſe of his bills of credit, as 
death had not given him time to ſpend the 
ready money he had brought with him. 
The poor young man having given his laſt 
ſigh, the mu{queteer made the neceſſary 
preparations for his funeral, While things 


were in this ſituation, there arrived two 


Engliſh noblemen at the ſame houſe. They 
were placed in a chamber adjoining to that 
in which the dead body was laid, and out 


ot which it had been removed. They could 


only-allow one bed for them both, all the 
others being engaged ; but as the weather 
was cold, and they were friends, they made 
no difficulty of lying together. 

In the middle of the night, one of the 
two not being able to ſleep, and growing 
weary of his bed, aroſe in order to amuſe 
himſelf in the kitchen, where he heard 
ſome people talking. He had diverted him- 


ſelf there for ſome time, when being willing 


to return from whence he came, he again 
went up ſtairs, but inſtead of entering his 
own chamber, went into that of the deceaſ- 
ed count, over whoſe face they had only 
thrown a cloth. There is not ſo much ce- 
remony uſed in France in the management 
of their dead as in England and Germany; 
for they are there ſatislied with ſhewing 


their 


” 
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their affection to the living. The Engliſh 
nobleman having put out his candle, hai 

down boldy by the defun& : when creepin 

as cloſe to him as poſſible, in order to war 

himſelf, and finding his bedfellow colder | 
than himſelf, he began to mutter. What 
the devil is the matter my friend, ſaid he, 
you are as cold as ice? T1] lay you a wager, 
numb'd as you are, you would have been 
warm enough if you had but ſeen the pretty 
girl that is below ſtairs. Come, you may 
take my word for it, added he, pulling 
him by the arm; come, zounds, ſtir, Pl! 
engage you ſhall have her for a guinea. 
1 While he was holding this fine converſation 
| with the dead, who, detached from the 
things of this world, did not even give him- 
ſelf the trouble of making a reply; his 
chamber door was opened, which made 
him raiſe his head from the pillow to ſee 
who was coming in. But judge what muſt 
be his ſurpriſe, when he ſaw a ſervant light- 
ing in a joiner, who carried a coffin on his 
ſhoulders ! He thought at firſt that he had 
been in a dream; but looking about him, 
and ſeeing the viſage of one who had not 
ſpoke a word, a viſage overſpread with a 
mortal paleneſs, he made but one jump 
from the bed into the middle of the cham- 
| ber. The joiner and the maid were imme- 
diately — that it was the corpſe, who 


being 
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being unwilling to be ſhut up in the coffin, 
was now playing its gambols. Their legs 
were unable to move with a ſwiftneſs pro- 
portionable to their fear; and the joiner, 
maid, coffin, and candleſtick, rolled one 
over another, from the top of the ſtairs 
down into the kitchen. Zounds, what are 
you all about? cried the landlord: what is 
the devil flying away with the dead man? 
Mercy on us? cried the maid, quite chap- 
fallen, it is rather the dead man that would 
run away with us. I with I may be hanged 
ſaid the joiner, if that dead man there, has 
any more occaſion for a coffin than I have; 
why he is got into the middle of the room, 
and has juſt ſtruck up a hornpipe. The 
devil he has! cry'd the landlord, taking a 
light, faith we'll ſoon ſee that. 

"While all the family were trembling and 
getting ready to follow the maſter of the 
houſe, the Engliſh nobleman, who had found 
again his chamber, had ſlipt into bed, quite 
out of breath: and his friend having asked 
him where he had been, he told him that 
he had juſt been lying with a dead body, 
Sblood! a dead body! it had perhaps the 
plague, cried he, jumping in his turn out 
of bed, and running to the door called for 
a light. The landlord, the landlady, and 
ſervants, who were paſſing through the 
gallery, no ſooner ſaw him, than they 

imagined 
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imagined that it was the dead man who ap- 


peared again. What confuſionl what ſkrieks! 
What clamours! The Engliſhman terrified 
at the hideous noiſe, run into his room and 
ſliped into bed to his companion, without 


the leaſt fear of catching the plague. In 


the mean time an honeſt country prieſt, 
who lodged in the inn, got up, and appear- 
ed armed with holy water, and a long broom 
inſtead of a little bruſh. He made his aſ- 
perſions, and the conjurations preſcribed 
by the romiſh church, and conducted, by 
way of proceſſion, the terrified trembling 
people into the chamber of the defunct, 
who, thinking no harm, lay quietly in bed. 
The prieſt was inſtantly regarded as a faint, 
who had bound the.corpſe to his good be- 


| haviour, and prevented its being refractory. 


The muſqueteer arrived at the time ap- 
pointed fpr the funeral. Twenty voices at 
a time related to him the dead man's beha- 
viour in the night. And he was of too 
humorous a diſpoſition not -to ſtrengthen 


ſtill more the frightful ideas they had im- 


bibed. | | 

The funeral being performed, and the 
prieſt, ſexton, ſervants, and landlord paid, 
the muſqueteer went two days after to pay 
a viſit to the banker. He ſent in word that 
he came by deſire of the count de Hohenloe, 


to deliver up his effects, but the good man 
underitood 
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underſtood that this was that young lord 

himſelf. He had been extremely impatient 
to ſee him, and we may eaſily imagine with 
what tender eagerneſs he ran to the perſon 
he took for him, as well as the aſtoniſh- 
ment of the muſqueteer, to find himſelf 
almoſt ſtifled in the arms of the old man, 
whom he ſuſpected of being arrived at his 
years of dotage. What a ſtrange incident! 
he at laſt diſcovered the banker was under 
a miſtake, and had taken him for the 
count: on which he reſolved to perſonate 
him, and to form his behaviour on the er- 
ror of the people of the inn, as to his re- 
turn from the other world. Quick, cried 
the banker, a ſeat for my lord the count. 
Adsbud ! how old you make me, added 
he; when I left my lord your father's 
court, you was but juſt ſo high. Pray, dear 
my lord, fit in that eaſy chair. It is no 
matter, ſaid the muſqueteer, for I muſt re- 
turn back into the other world. What do 
you mean? ſaid the good man, have you a 
mind to joke with me? my dear, have you 
given orders for their bringing a bottle of 
champaign, for us to be drinking while we 
wait for ſupper ? Sir, ſaid the muſqueteer, 
interrupting him in a dejected air, the dead 
don't drink, and I have drank ſo much 
while I was alive, that I am to ſuffer the 
penance of not drinking now I am dead! 


Odſheart ! 


| 
i 
| 
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Odſheart! cried the good man, I fee very 
well that my lord the count 1s a wag, for he 
has a mind to perſuade me that he is dead, 
and then to railly me for believing it. Come, 


come, continued he, let me ſhew you the 


apartment I have prepared for you. Alas! 
Sir, replied the pretended count, J have one 
in St. Euſtache's churchyard, where I am 
buried. But really now, ſaid the banker 
what is the meaning of all this? pray put 
an end to this diſagreeable raillery, and taſte 
the wine. Upon my conſcience I cannot, 
rephed the falle Hohenloe, the dead, as I 
have told you, have loſt all reliſh for it. 
The banker's wife, who had laid by her 
work, and thro' her ſpectacles was examin- 
ing with fear and trembling the pretended 
ſpirit, ſaid in a low voice, I have heard a 


great deal about apparitions, if this ſhould 
be one!] my dear, I know better, replied the 


old man, with agreat deal of confuſion. Yes, 
fir, reſumed the muſqueteer, I died in the 
city of Rouen, at a houſe near the new 
bridge, and am buried in St. Euſtache's 
churchyard. If you deſire a fuller proof of 
it, here is my letter-caſe, which I have 
brought with me, with a bill of credit for 
ten thouſand crowns. Here is alſo a purſe, 
in which there are thirty Louis d'Ors. You 
muſt be ſenſible that a young man, if he 


was not dead, would not tender you this 


money 
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money, ſince that is a thing he can never 
have too much of: but at preſent, inſtead 
of money, wine and women, (who are very 
handſome at Paris) I have occaſion for no- 
thing but prayers. 

At theſe words the pretended deceaſed 
made his eſcape from the banker, who al- 
molt reſolved to run after him, and was left 
in a very great aſtoniſhment at ſuch a viſit. 
As to the wife, ſhe was extremely terrified, 
ſhe maintained that they had been talking 
with a ſpirit, and confirmed this opinion by 
aſſerting, that when he went out, he had 
eyes of fire. The banker, on his ſide, in- 
ſiſted upon it that his wife was mad, and 
that by ſome accident or other, unknown to 
him, the count had loſt his ſenſes: And 
therefore to ſatisfy himſelf in this point, 
went to get better information at the city af 
Roden. | 

As ſoon as he arrived at the place, 3 
aſked the miſtreſs of the hauſe to tell him 
where he might ſee the count de Hobenloe. 
Alas! replied ſhe, in a doleful tone, he is 
dead, fs , is buried at St. Euſtache. At 
che ward Euſtache, the banker ſtarted, and 
continued ſhrunk all of a heap; but at laſt 
recovering himſelf, he followed the good 
woman into the chamber where the deccaſed 
had been laid, when the firſt that ſtruck his 
aud was a coat like that in which the 


„ 
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muſqueteer had appeared at his houſe, and 
which the young count had ordered to be 
made 1n imitation of it, There needed no 
more to convince the banker that the count 
was really dead. Bleſs me ! madam, faid 
he to the landlady, look! fee! there's the 
coat he had on when he came to bring me 
this letter caſe and theſe keys. O Lord ha? 
mercy ! cry'd ſhe, joining her hands, he 
walks {till then. The poor young man 
Auffers ſorely, ay, and PI warrant has great 
need of prayers. It is theſe curſed ladies of 
Paris that have thruſt him into purgatory. 
Explain yourſelf, madam, ſaid the old man, 
did he appear in your houſe as well as mine? 
Appear ! ay marry. did he, replied the ho- 
ſteſs; why we really thought that the eve- 
ning before he was buried, he would have 
turned the houſe upſide down, and that we 
ſhould. never be able to get him into his 
row... CO TY 
The banker no ſooner returned home, 
than ſinking under an armed chair, he conti- 
nued looking wildly at his wife. She was 
terrified; and did not ceaſe importuning 
him with her queſtions. At laſt he cried 
. out, there is nothing more true than that 
he is dead, and walks about every where. I 
I . _ have ſcen the coat he had on when he came 
ll © here. Oh! Oh! cried the banker's wife, 
li ſeeking for her gloves and her muff, no 
| 
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longer 
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longer will I ſtay in this houſe. I! ſtay in 
a houſe that is haunted by dead ghoſts! No, 
Sir, don't think any ſuch matter : theſe are 
the viſits that your fine acquaintance with 
the lords of Hobenloe have brought upon 
you. 

This faid, the ran to communicate her 
fears and apprehenſions to her neighbours. 
The miſtreſs of the lodging, on her fide 
ſer up her throar agent pes husband, tell- 
ing him that ſhe would ſtay no longer i in a 
houſe where ſhe was expoſed to the inſults. 
of the dead, and that all the cuſtomers 
would go and lodge elſewhere , for as how, 
they would not care to have a ghoſt live 
amongſt them, or make a jeſt of them by 
his frolics, As to the muſqueteer, he 
hugged himſelf, and it was comical enough 
to lee him enquire coolly into the circum. 
ſtances of an affair of which he was the 
hero; taking care, however, not to ap- 
pear before the banker. 


"The 
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8 .43 


De W elchman and the Monkey. 


And though things ſenſible be numberleſs ; 
But Þ 4 five the ſenſes organs be; 
And in thoſe ſive all things their form expreſs, 


” 


HE author of the tollowing motto, has 


allowed nothing more to man in reſpect 
to > Cn than the five ſenſes of ſmell- 


ing, taſting, feeling, hearing and ſeeing. 


One ſenſe more 1s to be underitood, I mean 


common ſenſe, The real poſſeſſion of this 
is to often. miſunderſtood, and a greeable 


to my preſent ſtory, if the hero of it Thad #; 
pealed to chat only, it could not Poſſib 
have contradicted the other five. 


Shoney Morgan, a poor Welchman, came 
out of Wales with ſome drovers, to help 
them to drive their cattle to market; and 
when he came: to the place he was hired: to, 
his maſter gave him a guinea, and bad him 


go get it changed, and he would pay him 


what was due to him. The Welſuman ac- 
cordingly took the guinea, and went direct- 


ly to a chandler's ſhop, which was the firft 


rely place that preſented itſelf for poor 
Shamey 8 


— 


* — 
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Which we can ſmell, taſte, feel, or hear, or ſee: 
| Sir J. Davis. 
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Shoney's purpoſe. In this ſhop there was 
a great Monkey tied, who fat diverting him- 
ſelf with eating an apple: To whom the 
Hellman addrefled Bunrelf as follows; 
An't pleaſe yonr Orſhip, can you, I pray 
you, be to kind as to change a poor Wel/h- 
man a kinney?: Here the monkey ſce- 
ing him hold che guinea towards him, 5s. 2 
| ed his chops and | working his head at him; 
which the elſhman underftood was to give 
him the money And, thereupon, with 
tome diſgult — i it down upon the coun- - 
ter, ſaying, What a name o'Got was | hur 
"think. her was not have a kinney about her? 
There is hur money, loos you, and a coot 
| e kinny it is as any in the orld.— 
Upon which, the monkey directly whips it 
up, and puts into the till, as he had often 
ſeen his maſter and miſtreſs do before. The 
UL elfhman waited with yery tolerable patience 
ſome time for his chan ge, but the mon- 
key not offering to give it 13 he began to 
grow warm, and demands in ſome heat, 
Got pleſs you, my goot maſter, eicher pe 
Ao goot as to giff me my change, or etſe giff 
me my own kinny again: It is not like 4 
ſhentleman to ſheat a: poor ſtranger of hur 
money Butt ſtill A. anſwer could he 
get to his @lUitagons, - but chatter, with- 
out words; which put the Velſiman into 
a Very great paſſion. By Got! fays he) 
you 
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Me Welchman and the Monkey. 


And though things ſenſible be numberleſs ; 
But only five the ſenſes organs be; 

And in thoſe five all things their form expreſs, 
Which we can ſmell, taſte, feel, or hear, or ſee; 


Sir J. Davies, 


TF author of the following motto, has 
allowed nothing more to man in reſpect 
to ſenſibility than the five ſenſes of ſmell- 
ing, taſting, feeling, hearing and ſeeing. 


One ſenſe more is to be underſtood, I mean 


common ſenſe. The real poſſeſſion of this 
is to often miſunderſtood, and agreeable 
to my preſent ſtory, if the hero of it had ap- 


pealed to chat only, it could not poſſibly 


have contradicted the other five. 
Shoney Morgan, a poor Welchman, came 


out of Hales with ſome drovers, to help 


them to drive their cattle to market; and 
when he came: to the place he was hired to, 
his maſter gave him a guinea, and bad him 
go get it changed, and he would pay him 
what was due to him. The Welſuman ac- 
cordingly took the guinea, and went direct- 


ly to a chandler's ſhop, which was the firſt 


likely place that prefented itſelf for poor 
| | Shoney's 


# 
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Shoney's purpoſe. In this ſhop there was 
a great Monkey tied, who fat diverting him- 
775 with eating an apple : To whom the 
Helſhman add reſſed himſelf as follows; 
An t pleaſe your Orſhip, can you, I pray 
you, be to king as to change a poor Welſh- 
man a kinney?— Here che monkey ſce- 
ing him hold the guinea towards him, 2 
ed his chops and | working his head at him; 
which the elſiman underſtood was to give 
him the money: And, thereupon, with 
tome diſguſt throws it down upon the coun- - 
ter, faying. What a name o'Got was hur 
think her was not have a kinney about her? 
There is hur money, loox you, and a coot 
coolden kinny it is as any in the orld.— 
Upon which, the monkey directly whips it 
up, and puts into the till, as he had often 
ſeen his maſter and 4 do before. The 
Welſhman waited with very tolerable patience 
ſome time for his change, but the mon- 
key not offering to give it him, he began to 
grow warm, and demands in ſome heat,— 
Got -pleſs you, my goot maſter, either pe 
ſo goot as to giff me my change, or elſe giff 
me my own kinny again: It is not like a 
ſhentleman to ſheat a poor ſtranger of hur 
. money, —But: ſtzIl no - anſwer. could he 
get to his Gllicitayons, - but chatter, with- 
out words; which put the Wel/aman into 
a Very great paſſion. By Got ! Mays he) 
you 


get off, and leave his guinea behind him. 
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you are a fillain, and tamd old rogue ! and 
if you don't giff me my money again, I will 
have a orant for you, and carry you afore a 
Juſtice o peace and a mayor, for a tamn'd 
old togg and a ſheat ! White the Vel/- 
man was making this ſplutter, in comes the 
maſter of the ſhop, and with ſome ſurpriſe 


at the noiſe he had heard, demanded of 


Shonney Morgan what was the matter ?— 
By Got, an't pleaſe your orſhip (replied the 
Welſhman) here is this dumb old roke, your 
father, has got my kinny to change, and 


will not giff me either my change or my 


kinny again, look you: He has put my 
kinny into that hole, and now makes kame 


at me for it. Who is it, friend, (quoth the 


man) that has got your money? Why this 


old ſhentleman, your father (rephed the 
Fel/iman) | beliefe he is your father; he 


is very like you inteer. Get out of my 
houſe, you ſcoundrel, (quoth the man) Pit 
father you! do you come here with your 


lies about your money, you ſon of a whore, 
and compare me to a monkey, by calling 


him my father? you Welch raſcal, you! — 
With that, he ſnatches hold of a great-broom- 


_  ftick, and began to belabour the poor//e/ſh- 


man, in ſuch a manner, that he was glad to 


The 
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The forſaken Fair, or unfortunate 
anderer. A Novel. 


Who can ſuch woes relate, without a tear, 


As tern e: mult have wept to hear. ap 
D 


VI III. 


AS the misfortunes of mankind are ever 
unavoidable we are naturally excited 
to pity when they fall too heavily upon our 
felloy creatures. — The fair ſex as being 
moſt ſubje& to temptation are truly to be 
piried far the weakneſs of their nature; but. 
when innocence is ſacrificed to cruelty, it is 
beyond pity, and ought chiefly to excite 
our reſentment.— How far the heroinc of 
the following ſtory may be condemned moe 
for her imprudence than a natural deure to 
fall a victim, I will not take upon me to ſay, 
but rather leave it to my reader io judge 
with that humanity becoming the character 
of a chriſtian. | bi. 
Camilla was the daughter of a gentleman 
of a very antient family, who had, for a long 
ſucceſſion of ages, enjoyed an eſtate not in- 
F 4 ee 
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ierior to ſome of the nobility; but by an 
unhappy rhirſt after grandeur and honour, 
he ſpent the greateſt part of it; and as he 
nad ſeveral children beſides this Camilla, 
none of them, except the eldeſt ſon, could 
expect any other fortune than their educa- 
tion, which indeed he took care ſhould be 
very liberal; ſhe was at the age of fourteen 
one of the moſt accompliſhed, charming 
creatures in the world. | 

As her father reſided in this great me- 
tropolis, ſhe had frequent opportunities of 
going to public places; and even thoſe ex- 
pences, which were too expenſive for the 
narrowneſs of her circumſtances, were not 
denied her, Ea Wi 

She was hardly a day without having 
tickets for the maſquerades, operas, con- 
certs, ridottoes and plays, preſented to her 
by her friends and acquaintance, none of 
whom but thought themſelves extreamly- 
happy in her accompanying them to theſe 
entertainments. | 

The ſweetneſs of her behaviour charmed 
all choſe who were witneſſes of it; and 
though there were many equally innocent 
with herlelf, yet ſome have a particular 
ſourneſs or haughtineſs in their deportment, 
which render people very induſtrious to find 
out ſomething to condemn them: and 
thoſe who think themſelves inſulted by any 
2 | airs 
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airs of that kind, are very apt to repreſent 
to others the moſt harmleſs actions as high- 
ly criminal. 1 85 

But the beautiful Camilla was the de- 
light of all that knew her. Where- ever 
ſne came, a general and unfeigned pleaſure 
diffuſed itſelf in every face throughout the 
whole company. _ | 

It is almoſt impoſſible to ſay, whether ſhe 
was moſt admired by the gentlemen, or 
loved by the ladies. 

Among the number of Camilla's admirers, 
there was a captain of one of his Majefty's 
ſhips, a gentleman of a good family, agree- 
able perſon, and handſome fortune, exclu- 
ſive of his commiſſion. | 

Whether he underſtood the art of pur- 
ſuaſion better than any of his rivals, I will 
not pretend to ſay; but it is very certain, 
that either his merit or good fortune render- 
ed every thing he ſaid to her more acceptable 
than the molt courtly addreſſes of any other 
perſon. | 
In ſhort, ſhe loved him ; his behaviour, 
whatever it was, engaged her young heart; 
and all her acquaintance expected every 
day to hear ofthe completion of their withes 
by a happy marriage ; when, contrary to 
her, and perhaps to his expectations, he 
was ordered te ſail for the Mediterrancan, 
and to be ſtationed there for ſome years. 

5 ] will 
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I will leave any one to judge how terrible 
a rebuff this was to oe deareſt hopes; 
a the more ſo, as he did not 1mportune 
or preſs her to complete the marriage before 
his departure. 


She thought, as ſhe reaſonably might, 


that if his paſſion had been equal to his 


pretenſions, he would gladly have. ſecured 


her to himſelf ; but inſtead of that, he ſeem- 


ed more indifferent and leſs afiduous than 


uſual ; and expreſſed more forrow at being 


obliged to be ſo long from his native country, 
than the fair Camilla, whom he had a 
thouſand times ſworn was infinitely more 
valuable to him than any thing beſides 1 in 


the whole world. 


I will not pretend to be ſo well acquainted 
with his thoughts, as to fay poſitively he 


had never loved her; but IJ am inclinable 


to think you will be of the ſame opinion 
with me, that his behaviour was far from 
being the indication of a ſincere and ardent 
paſſion. 

Camilla had too much wit and penetration 
not to perceive the ſlight, but too much 
tenderneſs to reſent it as ſne ought to have 
done: And when he told her, as he ſome- 
times vouchſafed to do, with an air of indif- 


—- ference, that he depended on her conſtancy, 


and that he hoped he ſhould find her at his 
return with the ſame inchnations he left her 
| poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed of in his favour; ſhe always an 
ſwered, that it was impoſſible for time, ab 
ſcence, or any other ſollicitations, ever to 
prevail on her to call back chat heart ſhe 
had committed to his care; and confirmed 
the promiſe of preſerving herſelf entirely 
for him, with all the moſt ſolemn oaths, the 
moſt violent and faithful paſſion could 
ſuggeſt. | 

Had there been no poſlibility for him to 
have implored, or ſhe to have granted 
ſtronger aſſurances for his future happi- 
neſs, he doubtleſs might, and ought to 
have been contented with thole ; but as 
there were licences, rings, and conſent of 
friends to be had, and churches, and clergy- 

men plenty, and no impediment to prevent 
their being joined for ever; if he had any 
affection for Camilla, how could he enter- 
tain one thought of going away without 
having firſt ſetled ſo material a point? 

But, after the arrival of theſe orders, 
which were to ſc parate them for a long time, 
in all the tender interviews that paſſed be- 
tween, them, he never once aſked her to 
marry him; and, as he made no overtures 
that way,. her modeſty would not ſuffer her 
to be the firſt propoſer. 


At length the diſmal day of parting was 


com; ſure never any parting had fo 
mourntul a ſhew ! The captain's was fe.gn- 
F 6 ed 
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ed forrow, but Camilla's was fo in reality: 
Yer all the jorrow ſhe expreſſed in his 
prefence was far inferior to what ſhe ſuffered 
atter he was gone. 

Words are wanting to expreſs the diſtrac- 
tion ſhe was in; Il ſhall therefore not 
attempt it, but leave you to judge the con- 
ſequence by the cauſe, 

For ſome days after his departure ſhe ſhut 
herſelf up, gave looſe to tears and to com- 
plainings, and could hardly be prevailed up- 
on to accept of needful nouriſhment. 

However, her father's commands and - 
remonſtrences how much this conduct would 
incur the ridicule of the world, at laſt made 
her aſſume a chearful countenance, and ſhe 
coniented to fee company, and appear abroad 
as uſual ; but while they were flattering 
themſelves her grief was abated, it preyed 
with greater violence by being reſtrained, 
and inſpired her with a reſolution to ſacri- 


fice every thing ſhe had once valued her- 
ſelf upon, rather then continue in a con- 


dition ſo completely miſerable. 
One day, under a pretence of going to 
pay a viſit to one of her acquaintance, ſhe 


went to a fale-ſhop in High- Holborn, and 


equipped herſelf in the habit of a man, _ or; 
or rather a boy; for, being pretty ſhort, 
ſne ſeemed in that dreſs not to o exceed twelve 


or thirteen years of age. 
T hinkin · 
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Thinking herſelf not ſufficiently diſguiſed» 
ſhe cauſed her Hair to be cut off, and her 
head ſhaved; and covered her head with a 
little brown wig, which wrought fo great a 
change in her, that had her own father 
happened to have met her, he could not 
have known her in this diſguiſe. 9-0 

She always knew ſhe loved the captain, 
but knew not, till now, the violence or 
her paſſion, or that, for-the fake of being 
near him, ſte could deprive herſelf of all 
that ever had, or ought to have been, dear 
to her. 1 1 

Not being able to ſupport life without 
the preſence of him who had the fole poſ- 
ſeſſion of her heart, ſhe ſeemed, with her 
habit, to have thrown off all the fears and 
modeſty of her fex. 4 T0000 
The fatal ſofneſs of her ſex alone remain- 
ed; and that, guided by the dictates of un- 
governable paſſion, made her deſpiſe all 
manner of dangers, hardſhips, infamy, 
and even death elf. nan 
She immediately repaired to Woolwich, 
where ſhe was informed her lover's ſhip lay 
yet at anchor, waiting his arrival, who was 
gone into the country to take leave of ſome 
relations. OT Vu 

This ſhe knew very well, and reſolved, 
if poſſible, to get herſelf entered on board 

before he came, being unwilling he ſhould 
ſee 


* 
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fee her till they were under ſail; and ſhe has 
ſince declared, ſhe had not any thoughts 


of diſcovering herſelf to him in caſe he knew 


her not; but that, if he ſhould happen fo 


to do, ſhe might avoid any arguments he 


might make uſe of to diſſuade her from an 


enterprize ſhe was determined to purſue at 
all events. 5 "= 
„She thought, as her paſſion was equal to 
that of any woman in the world, it would 
become her to atteſt it equally -xtravagant ; 
and in the midſt of all thoſe ſhocks, with 
which reaſon and modeſty at ſometimes 
ſhook her heart, felt an enexprefiible plea- 
ſure in the thoughts of attending her dear 


captain, being continually about him, do- 


ing little ſervices for him, and having an 
opportunity of obſerving his behaviour on 
all occaſions. | 

Having often heard the captain talk of 


his firſt lieutenant with a great deal of 


friendſhip, ſhe thought him the moſt prop- 
er perſon to apply to. Accordingly ſhe 
went to his lodgings, where, being eably 
admitted, ſhe told him ſhe had a great in- 
clipation to go to ſea; but, as her tender 
years and ignorance in the art of navigati- 
on had rendered her unfit as yet for any 
ſervice, except that of attending ſome - of 
the officers, ſhe begged to be received in 


the ſtation of a cabbin-boy——She added, 


that 


and that the 
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that ſhe had heard ſuch extraordinary 
praiſes of the captain's humanity and good- 
nature to all that belonged to him, that ſhe 
had a great deſire to attend him, if ſuch a 
favour might be granted her. | | 
The lieutenant told her he could not 
give her any aſſurance of being employed 
about the captains's perſon, till he had ſpoke 
to him concerning it; but that, ſince ſhe 
ſeemed ſo very deſirous of it, he would 
uſe all his intereſt with him on that ſcore; 
and added, that ſhe knew as well as him- 
ſelf that he was then abſent, but was ex- 
pected to arrive the ſame dax. 
Camilla thanked the lieutenant a thou- 
ſand times over, and was ready to fall at 
his feet in token of his gratitude; bat 
intreated he would continue his good- 
neſs ſo far as to order her to be put on 
board, leaſt he ſhould, in the hurry of 
his buſineſs, forget the promiſe he had 
made, and they ſhould fail without her. 
The lieutenant aſſured her, that ſhe 
need not be under any apprehenſions of 
that ſort, for he would ſend his ſervant 
with her to a houſe, where there where 
ſeveral boys of the fame ſtation, . and he 
believed Previy much of the ſame age, 
ong-· boat would put them 
all on board that night, | 


This 
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This affurance entirely eaſed all her 
former ſcruples, and ſhe was beginning 
afreſh to teſtify the ſenſe ſhe had of the 
"favour' he did her, when ſome company 
coming in to vilit the Iieutenant, he call- 
ed his man, and ſent him to conduct her 
to the houſe he had mentioned. a+: 
When ſhe came there ſhe found ſeve- 
ral young men ready equiped for their 
voyage, and whoſe rough countenance and 
' robuſt behaviour ſuited well enough the 
"vocation they had taken upon them, but 
rendered them very unfit companions for 
the beautiful and delicate Camilla. 
The odd diſcourſe they had with each 
other, the uncommon oaths they ſwore, 
and the tricks they played by way of di- 
verting themſelves, frighted her almoſt out 
of her intention; but ſhe was much 
more ſo when they began to take hold of 
her to make one in their boiſterous exer- 


2 
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ciſes. e. 
The more abafhed and terrified ſhe ap- 
peared the ruder they grew; and pinch- 
ing her upon the ribs, as boys frequently 
do one another, one of them perceived ſhe 
Had breafts, and cried out, Damme, Jack, 
We have got a girl among us 8 
On this they all ſwore they would be ſa- 
tisfied, and had doubtleſs treated her with 
the moſt ſnocking indecency, had not her 
cries 
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cries brought up the woman of the houſe, 
who, being informed of the occaſion of the 
uproar, took Camilla from them, and was 
going to carry her into another room, in 
order to learn the truth of this adventure, 
when her dear captain entered, and found 
Camilla all in tears, and all the reſt in a 
lo ud laugh. 


Upon ſeeing the captain, ſhe immedi- 
ately fell into a ſwoon; but ſoon recover- 


ed; and then confeſſed both to him and 
the landlady, that ſhe was a woman; yet 
who ſhe was, and the motive that had in- 
duced her to diſguiſe herſelf in this manner, 
ſhe ſeemed determined to keep from their 
knowledge, and only begged, that as her 
deſign had miſcarried, by her ſex being 10 
unfortunately diſcovered, they would per- 
mit her to go without further enquiry con- 
cerning her. 

By her voice and ber features, the cap- 
tain preſently diſcovered that this new ſailor 
was his Camilla. And though ke imagined 
this adventure proceeded from her affection 
for him ; yet he immediately departed from 
her, and went on-board his ſhip and ſet fail 
without ſeeing her any more. 

The family of Camilla had no fooger 
miſſed her, "id ſtrict ſearch was made 
for her all over the town; at laſt by acci- 
dent, they diſcovered where ſhe had chang- 


ed 
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ed her habit, and the diſeuiſe ſhe had 


made choice of, which made them natural- 
ly conjecture on what deſign ſhe was gone; 
but as they could not imagine that fo young 


and delicate a maid ſhould have undertaken 


an enterprize of this bold kind, concluded 


-the muſt have adviſers and exciters to it: 


---and whom but the captain could they 
ſuſpect of being ſo? 


T hey were therefore convinced in their 


own minds, that ſome private correſpon- 
dence had been carried on between them 
ſince his pretended taking leave. 


Incenſed againſt bim, as indeed they 


had the highett reaſon, they complained of 


the inſult, and obtained an order to ſcarch 
the ſhip, and force her from this betraycr 
of her honour. 

To this end they brought proper offic- 
ers with them to Graveſend , but, before 
they proceeded to extremities, they went 
to the captain's lodgings, where they were 


informed, that he had ſet fail three days 


befare. 
However on enquiring about the town, 


they were informed where to find Camilla; 


and, as ſoon as they were conducted to the 


| place where ſhe was, they ſaw her walking 
about the room in her boy's cloaths, as if 


- the was diſtracted, but little thinking of the 


new gueſt that entered her chamber. 
Think 
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Think what this poor ſoul muſt feel at 
the ſight of her father, and the neareſt of 
her kindred thus at once preſented to her. 

At ſeeing them thus altogether, ſhe fel! 
into faintings, from which ſhe recover- 


ed but to relapſe again, and the firſt words 
ihe ſpoke, were I am ruined for ever ! 


Lou, fir, (faid ſhe to her father) can 
never, I am ſure forgive the diſhonour 


I 1 have brought upon your family, —PO 


viretched !——Wretched am I every way; 
by all deſervedly abandoned! n 

The penitential condition they ſaw her 
in, diſarmed her kindred of great part of the 
indignation they had before been full of; 
and after a few tender reprehenſions, they 
took the diſconſolate Camilla back with 
them to London. 

How changed is now the fate of this 
young lady | — The idol once of all her 
acquaintance, the pity now of ſome, and 
the cantempt of others !——The ſearch 
made for her in town, after her elopement, 
made the affair quite public. 

Every one talks and judges of it accord- 
ing to their different humours; but few 
chere are who put the beſt conſtruction. 

Senſible of this, ſhe very ſeldom ſtirs 
abroad, and at home is treated in a man- 
ner quite the reverſe of whatſhe was accuſt- 
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omed to, before this erroneous ſtep was 
taken. | | . 

Her father and brother look on her as a 
blemiſh to their family, and her ſiſters take 
every opportunity to reproach her. 

Being thus deſpiſed and abuſed by al! 
her relations, Cemzlla at length determined 
to procure a mean habit, and other things 

anſwerable to it, and endeavour to get a 
ſervice: accordingly ſhe carried this deter- 
mination into execution; and, being pro- 
perly equiped, ſne departed from her fa- 

ther's houſe with an intent to go to a pub- 
lic regiſter office to enquire after a place. 

Her way to the regiſter office being 
through St. James's park, as ſhe was going 

through the Mall, being overwhelmed with 
regret and deſpair, ſhe fat down on one of 
the benches, and burft into tears. 

Her mind being wholly employed on her 

own diſtreſs, and her apron held up to her 
eyes, it was ſome time before ſne diſcover- 
ed an elderiy gentle woman, who had fat 

down by her. IHE 19 

The moment Camilla ſaw her, ſhe ſtarted 

up in great contuſion, and would have left 
the ſeat; which the old lady would not 
ſuffer; but taking hold of her gown. and 
gently drawing her back, addreſſed her 


with an accent of the greateſt tenderneſs, 
| and 
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and ſoothed her pity before ſne knew her 
diſtrefss. 


It was ſo long ſince poor camilla had re- 
ceived any expreſſions of kindneſs, that her 
tender heart meled as ſhe ſpoke with gra- 
titude and joy.—She — to her all her 
ſtory, to which the old lady liſtened with 


great attention, and often gazed ſtedfaſtly 
in her face. 


When Camilla had ended her narrative, 
the old lady told her, that the affecting 
manner in which ſhe had related it, was 
ſufficient to convince her of the truth; and 
chat ſne beheld ſuch an air of ſimplicity and 
fincerity about her, that ſhe was intereſted 
in her favour as ſoon as ſhe ſaw her; and 
that ſhe was therefore determined to take 
her home, and that ſhe wauld exerciſe as 
much care and vendernelſs over her as if ſhe 
was her own child. 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the tranſport 
that Camilla felt at this unexpected delive- 
rance. She was entirely unacquainted 
with the artifices of thoſe who. are hackneyed 
in the ways of vice, and therefore uttering 
ſome incoherent” expreſſions of gratitude, 
which was to great too be formed into com- 
pliments, ſhe accepted the oſter, and fol- 
lowed her conductreſs home. a9 
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The houſe of the conductreſs was very 
gran, the rooms very ſpacious, and the 
urniture elegant. She looked round with 
wonder, and bluſhing with a ſenſe of her 
own mean appearance, would have follow- 
ed the ſervant who opened the door into 
the kitchen, but was prevented, | 
The old lady ſaw her confuſion, and en- 
couraging her with a ſmile, took her up 
ſtairs into a kind of a dreſſing room, where 
ſhe immediately furniſhed her with a pair 
of clean ſhoes and ſtockings, a cap, hand- 
kerchief, ruffles and apron, and a gentecl 
filk night gown, which had been but very 
little worn: ſhe ſaid they belonged to her 
coulin, a young lady, for whom ſhe had 
undertaken to provide; and inſiſted that 
Camilla ſhould put them on, that ſhe 
might ſit down with the family at dinner, 
Camilla obſerved that ſhe watched her 
with great attention while ſhe was dreſſing, 
and ſeemed to be greatly delighted with the 
alteration in her appearance when ſhe had 
done. I fee, (ſaid ſhe ſmiling) that nature 
intended you for a gentlewoman, and a gen- 
tlewoman you ſhall be unleſs it is your own 
Fault. MAS | 
Camilla made a curtſey in anſwer to this 
compliment ; but notwithſtanding the di- 
fidence and modeſty of the bluſh which ſhe 
felt burn upon her cheeks, yet her heart 
ſecretly 
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ſecretly rejoiced in a proud confidence that 
what ſhe ſaid was true. : 

When ſhe'came down ſtairs, ſhe was 1n- 
troduced by her patroneſs, who had told 
her that her name was Ringwood, to the 
young lady her couſin, and three others; 
to whom, ſoon after they were ſeated, ſhe 
related her ſtory, intermixing many invec- 
tives againſt the captain, who had uſed her 
ſo barbarouſly ill, and much flattery to her, 
with neither of which ſhe was much diſ- 
pleaſed. | 
After dinner, as ſhe underſtood that 
company was expected, ſhe intreated leave 
to retire, and was ſhewed up ſtairs into a 
ſmall chamber very neatly furniſhed, which 
ſhe was deſired to conſider as her own —As 
the company ſtayed till it was very late, ſhe 
drank tea and ſupped alone, one of the ſer- 
vants being ordered to attend her. 

The next morning many encomiums 
were laviſhed upon her perſon; and thus 
ſhe was entangled in the ſnare that had 
been laid for her, before ſhe diſcovered 
her danger. 

She had been near a month. i in her new 
lodging; and great care had been taken to 
conceal whatever might ſhock her modeſty, 
or acquaint her with the danger of her ſitu- 
ation, 

Some 
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Some incidents, however, notwithſtand- 
ing this caution, had fallen under her no- 


tice, that might well have alarmed her; but 


as thoſe ho at juſt awak ing from a pleaſing 
dream, ſhut their eyes againſt the light, 
and endeavour to prolong the deluſion by 
ſlambering again, ſo ſhe checked her ſuſpi- 
fions the moment they roſe, as if danger 
not known would nor exiſt; without con- 
fidering that enquiry alone could confirm 
the good, and enable her to eſcape the 
evil. 

The houſe was frequently filled with 
company, which divided into the ſeveral 
rooms; the viſits were frequently continued 
till midnight, and ſometimes till morning. 
_ —— However Camilla always deſired leave 
to retire, which had hitherto been permit- 
ed, though not without reluftance ; but at 
length ſhe was importuned to make tea, 
and ſo ftrengly prefled that ſhe could not 
reſiſt. * 

The company was very gay, and ſome 
familiarities paſſed between the gentlemen 


and ladies which threw her into confuſion 


and covered her with blues. 

Sometimes the was entertained with a- 
morous ſtories, and excited by licentious 
and flattering deſcriptions to a reliſn for lux- 


urious idleneſs and expenſive amuſements. 
In 
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In ſhort, her ſuſpicions gradually in- 
creaſed, and her fears grew ſtronger, till 
her dream was at an end, and ſhe could 
lumber no more. : 

The amazing terror that ſeized her, 
when ſhe had no longer room to doubt inte 
what hands ſhe had falle en, is not to be ex- 
preſſed, nor indeed could it be concealed: 
the effect which it produced in her 
aſpect and behaviour afforded the wretch 
who attempted to ſeduce her, no proſpect 
of ſucceſs; and as the old wretch defpaired 
of exciting her by the love of pleaſure to 
voluntary guilt, ſhe determined to eſtect 
her purpoſe by ſurprize, and drive her into 
her toils by deſperate means. 

It was the misfortune and reproach of 
Camilla that ſhe did not immediately quit a 
a place in which ſhe knew herlelf devouted 

to deſtruction. 
Izhis, indeed, the old procureſs was very 
aſſiduous to prevent. The morning after 
Camilla had. diſcovered her purpoſe, ſhe 
took her out in a hackney- coach to ſeveral 
tradeſmen's ſhops, and aſſured her that any 
thing ſhe had a fancy for fhe ſhould be ex- 
temely welcome to.— Thus ſhe contrive.l 
to buſy her mind, and keep her with her- 
ſelf the greatelt part of the Gay: | 
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At three o'clock they returned to din- 
ner, and paſſed the afternoon without 
company. | 

Camilla drank tea with the iniquitous fa- 
mily; and, in the evening, being exceſſively 
drowſey, ſhe went to bed near two hours 
ſooner than uſual. | 


To the tranſaQtions of this night ſhe was 


not conſcious ; but what they had been, the 


circumſtances which morning diſcovered 
left her no room to doubt. 

The poor undone creature diſcovered 
with aſtoniſhment, indignation and deſpair, 


- which for a time ſuſpended all her faculties, 


that ſhe had ſuffered fo abominable an in- 


jury in a ſtate of inſenſibility ; and that ſhe 


had innocently violated that faith which was 
due only to the captain; and to which ſhe 
would have preferred death, had ſhe been 
ſenſible when the inhuman crime was com- 
mitted. _ 

This was not ſomuch to gratify the wretch 


by whom ſhe had been abuſed, as that ſhe 


might without any ſcruple of conſcience ad- 
mit another to her embraces; and by re- 
fjecting that it was impoſſible to recover 
what ſhe had loſt, become careleſs of all 
that might enſue. | 

Many artifices were made uſe of to ſooth 
her into compliance ; and when _ mw 
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found to be ineffectual, attempts were made 
to trighten her into it with menaces. | 

It is impoſſible to expreſs what paſſed in 
the firſt fury of her diſtraction, but at length 
it quite exhauſted her. | 

In the evening being calm through mere 
langour and debility, and no precaution 
having been taken to detain her, becauſe 
they did not think her able to eſcape, ſhe 
watched her opportunity, and found means 
to ſteal down ſtairs, and get into the ſtreet, 
without being miſſed. | 

Wretched as ſhe was, ſhe beheld ſome 
dawn of joy when ſhe firft found herſelf at 
kberty ; though it was no better than the 
liberty of an exile in a deſart, where, hav- 
ing eſcaped from the dungeon and the 
wheel, he muſt yet, unleſs a nnracle inter- 


poles, be deſtroyed by ſavages or hungar. 
She reflected that ſne did not know any 
houſe that would receive her, and that ſne 
had no money in her pocket. She had 
not, however, the leaſt inchnation to re- 


turn. 


She ſometimes thought of returning to 
her father; but the moment ſhe began to 
anticipate the malicious inference her fa- 
ther and the reſt of her relations would draw 


from her abſence and appearance, ſhe de- 


termined rather to ſuffer any evil that could 


befall her than return. 
| G 2 Thus 
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Thus deſtitute and forlorn, feeble and 


diſpirited, ſhe continued to creep about the 


town till the ſhops were all ſhut, and the 
deſerted ſtreets became ſilent. 
The buſy hurrying crouds which had al- 
moſt borne her before them, were now 
_ diſſipated; and every one was retired home 
to enjoy their natural reſt, . except a few 
wretchcd creatures like herſelf, who was 
either huddled together in a corner, or 
ſtrolling about not knowing whither they 
Sen. 
It is impoſſible to conceive che anguiſh 
with which ſhe reflected upon her condition; 
and, perhaps, it would icarcely have been 
thought poſſible, that a perſon who was 
not a fugitive from juſtice, nor.an enemy 
T0 labour, could be thus. deſtitute, and 1a 
danger of periſhing for want, in the midſt 


of a populous city, abounding with accom - 
modations for every ab, from the prince 


to the beggar. 


Such, however, was Camillo's 13 
ſne found herſelf compelled by neceſſity 


to paſs the night in the ſtreet, without 


hopes of paſſing the next in any other place, 


or hardly of procuring food to ſupport her 
till i it arrived. 


Having faſted the, . day, her Jangaur 


increaſed EW. moment; ſhe wag weary 
and fainting ; her face Was covercd with: a 
cold 
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cold ſweat, and her legs trembled under 
her ; but ſhe was afraid to ſet down, or 
to walk twice along the fame ſtreet, leſt ſhe 
ſhould have been ſeized by the watch, or 
iniulted by ſome ſtrolling rake in the rage 
or wantonneſs of drunkenneſs or luſt, 

She knew not very well how to vary her 
walk ; butimagined, that, upon the whole, 
ſhe ſhould be ſafer in the city, than among 
the profeſſed brothels in the Strand, or in 
ſtreets which being leſs frequented are lefs 
carefully watched; for though ſhe ſcarce 
ventured to conſider the law as her friend, 
yet ſhe was more afraid of thoſe who ſhould 
attempt to break it, than thoſe who were 
appointed and authorized to keep it. 

She therefore crawled forwards, as well 
as ſhe was able, and paſſed along the weft 
end of Cbeagſidr, juſt as St. Paul's clock 
ſtruck two; but fuch was her misfortune, 
that the calamity which ſhe dreaded moſt, 
overtook her in that very place where ſhe 
had fled to avoid it. | 

\ Juſt as ſhe was paſſing by the end of 
Breadftreet, ſhe was laid hold on by a man 
not meanly dreſſed, who would have hur- 
ried her down the ſtreet. | 7 

He made uſe of ſome amorous expreſſions 
to her, but ſne ſtrove to diſengage herſelf 
from him without making any reply. 
Hey ſtruggles, indeed, were weak; and the 
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man ſtill keeping his hold, and perhaps 
miſtaking the feebleneſs of her reſiſtance 
tor ſome inclination to comply, proceeded 
to indecencies, for which ſhe ſtruck him 
with the fudden force that was ſupplied by 
rage and indignation; but her whole 
ſtrength was exhauſted in the blow, which 


the brutith fellow inſtantly returned, and 


repeated till ſhe fell. 

If life is ever fo wretched, inſtinct is ſtill 
ready in defence of it; and though the mo- 
ment before poor Camilla wiſhed to die, 

at in this diſtreſs ſhe naturally called for 
elp. 

. voice was heard by watchman, who 
immediately ran towards her, and, ſceing 


her upon the ground, lifted up his lanthorn, 


and examined her with attention. 

This made her reflect with great confu- 
ſion on the diſorder of her diſtreſs, which 
before had not once occured to her 
thoughts. Her hair hung looſely about 
her ſhoulders, her ſtays were but half laced, 
and the reſt of her cloaths very carcleſsly 


thrown on in her tumult and diſtraction of 


mind, which prevented her from attending 
to trivial circumſtances, when ſhe eſcaped 


from that vile abandoned old ſinner, Ring- 


wood. 


Her looſe appearance, and the condition - 
in which ſhe was found, convinced the 


watchman 
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watchman that ſhe was a ſtrolling proſtitute; 
and finding that ſhe was not able to rife 
without aſſiſtance, he alſo concluded that 
ſhe was drunk; he, therefore, ſet down 
his lanthorn, and calling his comrade to 
aſſiſt him, they lifted her up. , © + 

Her voice being faultering, her looks 
wild, and her whole frame ſo feeble, that 
ſhe tottered as ſhe ſtocd, the watchman 


was confirmed in his firſt opinion; and ſee- 


ing her face bloody, and her eyes felled, 
he told her with a ſneer, that to ſecur@ her 
from any further ill treatment, he would 
provide a lodging for her till the morning ; 
and accordingly they dragged her between 
tte.n to the watch-houſe without the leaſt 
regard to her prayers or intreaties. ; 

She paſſed the whole night in inconceiv- 
able agonies, and in the morning ſhe was 
carried before a magiſtrate. The watch- 
man gave in evidence that he found her 
exceſſive drunk, cried out murder, and 
breeding a riot in the ſtreet, at two o'clock 
in the morning.—Alledging that ſhe was 
ſcarcely then Eber, as his worſhip might 
ſee, that ſhe had been pretty handſomely 
beaten; but he ſuppoſed it was for attempt- 
ing to pick ſomebody's pocket. 

The relation, however falſe and injurious, 
was greatly confirmed by her appearance: 
—— She was almoſt covered with dirt, her 
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facezwas diſcoloured, and her ſpeeeh was 
ſo inarticulate that ſhe could hardly ſpeak 
to be underſtood ; and ſhe was ſo oppreſſed 
with faintneſs and terror, that ſhe could not 
ſtand without a ſupport. | 
his magiſtrate, however, with great 
kindheis anck compaſſion, called upon her 
to Nakeher-defence z3 which ſhe attempted 
by relating the truth; but the ſtory was 
told with fo much deliberation, and indeed 
waziiafyvild and improbable, ſo like a made- 
upf e that is haſtily formed as an apology 
for gs tected guilt, that it could not bear a 
belief; and ſhe was told, except ſne could 
ſupport her character by ſome credible 
witneſs, ſhe ſhould be commited to Bride. 
well. | 
Camilla, was thunder ſtruck at this me- 
nace; but notwithſtanding ſhe had formed 
ſuch dreadful ideas of the place to which 
ſhe was to be ſent, ſhe rather choſe to be 
commited than apply to any friend or rela- 
tion for relief: a mitiimus therefore was 
made out, and ſhe was really commited to 
Bridewell to hard labour; where the incon- 
venience ſhe laboured under, and hardſhips 
ſhe underwent, ſoon .put an end to her 
wretched exiſtence. Thus fell the unfortu- 
nate Camilla, whoſe untorſeen misfortunes 
rather excited pity than reſentment, 


The 
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The humnurous Reven ge. 
Revenge falls heavy, that is rais'd by Love. 
MarsTon. 


1 can be more pleaſing to a- 

ny one who has been inſulted, than to 
have an opportunity of ſhewing a relent- 
ment. 

The true ſpi irit of reſentment cl not, or 
at leaſt — not, to conſiſt in a mean and 
ſpiteful retaliation; for this would in no 
ſhape be agreeable to the laws of chriſtianiu- 
ty: But when an opportunity offers, as in 
15 caſe before us, we cannot but applaud 
the ſagacity of female wit, as in the caſe or 
the following ſtory. 

Lord Loveleſs, a young nobleman of an 
agreeable perſon, and a pretty tolerable 
eſtate (but who was a little avaritious in 
his temper) made his addreſſes to Delia, a 
fair and Pu young lady, of no very 
great fortune, but of an noble and antient 
family. After ſome ſmall time ſpent on 
treating on this head, the match (with con- 
currence of her friends, and herſelf) was 
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privately agreed upon; and inſtructions 
given on each ſide 2 the marrage articles 
to be drawn; and preparations were alſo 
making, according to the cuſtom of people 
of their quality, A the wedding: It hap- 
pened, that this young lord dined by chance 
with Sir Humphry. Wiſewoud, an old rich 
gentleman, who always had a very great 
regard for his lordſhip; and not know- 
ing of his lordſhip's Pre-engagement 
with Delia, and having but only one child, 
a daughter, offered him a hundred thon- 
land pounds with her in marriage, provid- 
ed they could like one another. The large- 
neſs of this ſum, had a very great and im- 
mediate effect upon his lordſhip ; and there- 
tore, withour making much account of his 
engagement with the lovely and agreeable 
Delia, he thanked Sir Hum bry for his kind 
* propoſal, and promiſed to make a viſit to 
his daughter, in order to ſolicit her acqui- 
eſcence and conſent towards the ſame fa- 
vour and honour; from that hour, being 
fraught with great eagerneſs. and affection 
for this vaſt fortune, he began to conſider 


and contrive within himſelf how he ſhould 


find ſome plauſible excuſe to break with 
his firſt lady, the ſighted Delia. But her 


reputation was ſo fair, and ſhe always ſo 
cautious and amiable in both her private 


and publick behaviour, that he could gain 
| no 
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no eaſy opportunity of making a quarrel 
with her. However, ſince the foundation 
was already laid, in order to go on with the 
building of this great work, he made his 


private viſits to Sir Humphry's fair daughter, 


the innocent Cordelia (for that was the 
young lady's name). Matters were ſoon 
tar advanced, fo that his lordſhip imagined 
they promiſed a fair proſpect of coming to 
a happy concluion. But now the appoint- 
ed day of marriage, with Delia, began to 
draw near; and nothing towards his breach 
with her, being yet executed, it gave him 
the greateſt uneaſineſs imaginable ; for the 
thoughts of Cordelia's vaſt fortune, was 
ſtill uppermoſt in his mind; and if he 
ſhould offer to break with Delia, without 
ſome apparent cauſe for it, he would there- 
by have much danger to fear the law lay 
open againſt him; and all her friends and 
relations he knew would reſent the affront; 
ſo that the ill conſequence of it threatened. 

him in many eminent reſpects. But not- 
withſtanding all the terrible inconveniences 


that appeared to him for this breach, in the 


moſt ſhocking colours, he reſolved within 
himſelf, let the effect terminate as it might 
({o great was his thirſt tor wealth) never to 
marry her; and ſhe on the other hand per- 
ceiving (as it was now impoſſible to avoid 
it) ſome coldneſs and oddity in his behavi- 
our 
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our, was at a loſs to gueſs from what cauſe 
it could proceed: Yet, being conſcious to 
herſelf, that it was not her fault, ſhe re- 
ſolved to be upon her guard; and in order 
to find it out if poſſible, was the more care- 
ful not to give him the leaſt cauſe to diſ- 
approve of her conduct. 

Burt ſhe continued not long 1n this maze, 
betore to her great aſtoniſhment, ſhe was 
informed of the truth of this ſecret. For a 
lady of her particular acquaintance, being 
intimate in Sir Humphry Wiſewoud's family, 
had there diſcovered the whole plot, and 
informed her of his certain negotiation with 
his other miſtreſs. This, as my reader 
may very well imagine, gave poor Delia a 
great deal of uneaſineſs; and eſpecially, as 
L muſt inform him, that ſhe had contracted 
a very great regard and real love for him : 
But to be brief, the conjugal day, according 
to a long appointment, was now come, 
and though he had fome time before ſign'd 
the marriage articles, and having no real 
cauſe for quarrel with her, he determined, 
at all events, to break with her in a new 


way; by which affront, he might indeed 


very well ſuppoſe, ſhe ſhould either break 
her heart with grief, or otherwiſe ſo reduce 
her love for him, that ſhe would never af- 
ter, very probably, trouble her thoughts 

e 01 about 
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about him. The bride and bridegroom be- 
ing now met at the appointed place, dreſſed 
in all their nuptual pomp, and every thing 
very rich and new, glaring with emulating 
luſture; and all their friends, who were 
bidden to the ceremony, with ſympathiling 
ſplendor, ſhone in their ſparkling train, 
and added to the glittering ſhow. But he, 
ſo far from drooping under his black deſign, 
appeared particularly gay and cheerful; 
and, till the critical moment, ſupported 
the tragical reſerve beyond expreſſions 
Now the ceremony of the connubial knot 
was ſo far advanced between them, that the 
prieſt demanding of his lordſhip wilt 
thou have this woman to be thy wedded 
wife, &c. To the great aſtoniſnment 
of the whole aſſembly, but particularly the 
poor innocent and affronted Delia, he an- 
ſwered No. — At this publick, unparallel- 
ed, and undeſerved abuſe, let my reflecting 
reader judge of this injured young lady's- 
ſudden and dreadful ſhock ; as likewiſe the- 
great conſternation it cauſed amongft the 
reſt of their attendants z and more eſpecially 
fo, when ſhe, in juſtification of herſelf, de- 
manded of him his reafon for putting 
that publick and palpable indignity upon 
her; he anſwered, that he had a private 
and ſufficient reaſon for it, but that, it 
ſhould, however, continue to be a ſecret. 
1 within 
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within his own breaſt; ſince it only con- 
cerned himſelf. But thus much, he laid, 
he would always ſay to the lady's honour, 
and would delare it to the whole world, tliat 
through the whole courſe of his life and ob- 
ſervation, he never ſaw, nor knew, nor heard 
any one thing to the leaſt diſadvantage of 
her reputation, yet, he muſt beg her pardon 
for what he had done, and at the ſame time, 
notwithſtanding this extraordinary ſtep which 
he was obliged to take, he aſſured her, that 
he had (without any compliment) more real 
love and regard for her perſon, than for any 
other living. But this declaration, how- 
ſoever ſolemn and ſincere, did not fatisfy the 
lady in the leaſt, or any one perſon that was 
there; but rather helped to heighten their 
wonder and reſentment. Some of the com- 
pany were ſo exaſperated at this double 
dealing, that they were, in a manner, rea-. 
dy to pull him to pieces; and could think 
of nothing ſatisfactory, but revenge. | 

At length, the abufed Delia (wiſer than 
all the reſt) after ſome reflection, thought 
of a method to be more effectually even 
with him; and therefore, deſired the young 
lord not to regard any evil apprehenſions 
hereafter from any body, on her account, 
for that ſne ſnould never deem that perſon 
her friend who would proſecute the thing 

any further, provided his lordſhip would ac- 
. quieſce 
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quieſce with her following requeſt, —— My 
lord (continued ſhe) as your lordſhip has 
now thought proper to treat me in this groſs 
and ungrateful manner, and, at the ſame 
time, refuſe to give me the ſatisfaction of 
any reaſon or cauſe for ſo doing; I muſt here 


PE 


obſerve to your lordſhip, that, although, 
the laws of the land, upon application, 
would certainly make me ſome amends ; 
and my friends and relations, here preſent, 

| ſeem to threaten revenge, and call aloud for | 
juſtice z yet, my lord, as I am conſcious to | 
myſelf, that I am not worthy of the ill-rreat- 
ment you are here pleaſed to preſent me, I 
am (notwithſtanding all that can be urged in 
my own behalf) ready to ſtagnate all proſe- 
cutions and animoſities whatſoever againſt 
your lordſhip on this account, upon condi- 
tion you will grant me the immediate fatis- 
faction of one ſmall favour: And that my 
lord is this ; doubtleſs, when this ſtrange re- 
fuſal of yours ſhall be publiſhed to the | 
world, all perſons will readily put their own 
conſtructions upon it, to the diſadvantage 
of my reputation; yet, my lord, for your 
ſake, and for the regard I yet bear you, I 
will content mylelt with all the malignance 
that may accrue to me, and pive you afree 
acquittance for ever, provided that you wall 
ſuffer me to make a publick repriſal upon 
you, in the ſame manner, and which, my 
lord, 
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lord, will only pay you in your own coin; 
and may perhaps change the prejudice of the 
world to my advantage. What I mean is 
briefly this; as you have done me the fa- 
vour, my lord, before this honourable com- 
pany, in ſuch an unheard of manner to re- 
fuſe me in marriage, after the moſt ſolemn 
contract, and have alſo refuſed to aſſign any 
cauſe for ſo doing, to make me the moſt 
ſatisfactory reparation I will ever deſire, you 
ſhall do me but the honour to meet me with 
the ſame company to-morrow, at the ſame 
place (keeping what has paſſed this day a 
ſecret): and, as you may conceive this diſ- 
grace to be but of ſlight conſequence, per- 
mit me then to return the compliment, and 
publickly refuſe you for a huſband, as you 
have now done me for a wife: Which I ap- 
prehend will in ſome meaſure Juſtify, or at 
leaſt, preſerve my reputation. 

With all my heart, madam! (replied his 
| lordſhip ! — all the joy and readineſs ima - 
ginable) Iwill do that this minute, if you 
pleaſe; if that will really oblige you, and 
make you caſy.——To which che lady con- 
ſented; but ſhe had much to do to per- 
ſoade the reſt of the company to attend 
them; becauſe they held it the moſt inſigni- 
ficant joke that ſhe could have propoſed : 
But with much intreaty at length ſhe pre- 
— and away they all went togerner, 

So 
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So that all their difference being now com- 
prited in his complianee, they began (with 
the fame prieſt) the ceremony as before) 
And when he demanded of his lordſhip if 
he would have that lady to his wedded wife, 
he anſwered, —I will. Then the prieſt pro- 
ceeded regularly to her part; and when he 
demanded alſo of the lady, if ſhe would 
have that man tn be her wedded huſband, 
Sc. ſhe anſwered, hkewife—(to their gene- 
ral amazement) 1 will. y 40 
At this ſudden, unexpected, and pleaſant 
diſappointment, all the company, with the 
greateſt joy imaginable, burſt that moment 
into a moſt rapturous and im moderate laugh. 
And the poor deceived nobleman, finding 
himſelf taken in (with the dejected and ſur- 
prized countenance of a lofing gameſter) 
after ſome pauſe, gave a hem to raiſe his ſpi- 
rits; and then, addreſſing the parſon, bid 
him go on: And turning immediately to 
the lady, ſaid ta, her; As ſor you, ma- 
dam, to be revenged on you, I muſt acknow- 
ledge, that though I am determined, by the 
living God! to make you as good a huſ- 
band, as with my whole heart and ſoul I 
poſſibly can; yet, by heaven! you deſerve a 
much better than I fear will ever be in my pow- 
er, with my utmoſt endeavour to make you: 

But this I can with truth aſſure you, that 1 
do, and ever ſhall, ay, and ever will, _— 
12% an 
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and fincerely love you, beyond any other 
woman in the world. So now, after the 
whole ceremony was over, and compliments 
were paſt from all that were preſent, on this 
Joyful and extraordinary change; Delia de- 
manded of his lordſhip if he now ſincerely 
repented, or was really fatisfied with what 
he had done. For, ſaid ſhe, although I 
confeſs I indeed loved your lordſhip, even 
beyond expreſſion, yet, heaven knows, I 
would willingly facnfice myſelf to all the 
inconveniencies of life, rather than either 
injure or diſquiet you: And what I have 
now done, my lord, was in pure juſtice to 
my reputation; and am ready to ſubmit to 
your lordſhip's future determination. 

And madam (returned he) you have in- 
deed, as youu propoſed, paid me in my own 
coin; but, by heaven ! 1 am fo well fatis- 
hed with my payment, that I would not 
now part with thee for all the riches in the 
world. And I do further moſt ſolemnly de- 
clare, that I will ever adminiſter all that lies 
in my power, to make you as happy as this 
life can poſſibly make you. 

Here he confeſt to the whole company, 
without the leaſt reſerve, the true cauſe of 
his ſo late deſire for breaking off the match; 
and alſo agreed to the drawing up, and his 
ſigning a moſt pathetical and hiſtorical peti- 
tion to Sir Haumphry Wiſewsud, and his 

| daughter 
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daughter Cordelia; who, I may inform my 
readers, were perſectly ſatisfied with the 
ſame; and mutually rejoiced that the matter 
ended as it did. And thus all parties were 
perfectly reconciled, to the unſpeakable ſa- 
tisfaction of both the young lord and his 
lady; who from that day continued their 
alfection for each other with the utmoſt 
emulation, 


White Wine changed into Red. An Iriſd 


Miracle. 


A man ſhould be religious, not ſuperſtitious, 
Aut. GiLL, 


ROM the weakneſs of our nature; 
we are too apt to be impoſed on by the 
folly and ſuperſtition of other people; the 
leaſt omiſſion of reaſon will yield us as liable 
to impoſe upon ourſelves as to be impoſed 
upon by others; but if we rightly- conſult 
the ſovereignty of our reaſon, our eyes would 
eaſily be open'd, and we ſhould ſcorn to 
give credit to groſs impoſitions, but be ren- 
dered capable of detecting any impoſtor 
who would baſely and ignorantly attempt to 

1 impoſe 
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impoſe upon our underſtanding; as in the 
inſtance of the following ſtory. 

Sir Robert Worthland (a ſingle gentleman 
of good fortune) going to Bath tor the re- 
covery of his health, hired for his ſervant 
an honeſt teague, who: was juſt come over 
Piping hot from Ireland; after they had 
been {ome {mall time there, Sir. Robert hap- 
pening to make a party at the play one night; 
invited ſome friends to ſup with him at his 


own lodgings : The butlerſhip of courſe, 


deſcending to. Jaa (for that was my friend 
teague's chriſtian name) Sir Robert having 
no other ſervant there, called him to him to 
take his orders. John (ſays he) lam go- 
ing now to the play, and have ordered a lit- 
tle ſupper to be dreſſed for me at the Tunns, 
which is to be brought to my apartments 
by ten o'clock : Do you ſee and get the 
cloth laid; there will be nine of us; I have 
ſpoke, with. the drawer, and. ze will furniſh 
vou yith every thing you want. At the 
lame time, remember to fetch two gallons 
af wine from thence, one of white, and the 
other ed; they know what to give you: 
And when I come from the play, if we 
want any thing further, I will let you know 


* 
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As ſoon as his maſter was gone to the 
play, John ſet out to execute his orders; 
and having laid, the cloth, and got all his 

chr * things 
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things in very nice order, he repairs to the 
tavern as before directed; with a large ſtone 
bottle for the wine. —Says he to the draw- 
er, I want two gallons of wine (which is 8 
quarts) for my maiſter; and one half muſt 
be red, and the other white. The drawer 
goes down, and brings up John eight bot- 
tles. Here, friend, ſays he, is your 
wine, according to your maſter's order. 
O fait (ſays teague) but J ſhan't carry it 
home in all dem bottles. What de devil 
d'you tink I brought dis ting for? Pray 
put all in, here The drawer being an un- 
lucky kind of a fellow, was w: Ning that 
Job ſhould have his humour out, 6 he 
draws the corks, and pours the gallon of 
red wine into his ſtone bottle: Well, ſays 
he, and where will you put the white, now ? 
Arah, vat, (quoth John) iſh not here 
room enough in this. ting to hold 'em bot? 
Pray put de white in here too. The drawer, 
not willing to baulk the joke he had: begun, 
put the white wine immediately into the 
ſame bottle; and home John carries vt... 
The company being come from the play, 
and ſupper ſerved up, one of the gentlemen 
calle for a glaſs of red wine, At this John, 

after ſome pauſe. and ſcratching his head, 
looked at the gentleman quite cohfeunded, | 
but ſaid nothing. Upon which, the gentle. 
man imagining chat Jabn had not un- 
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ſtood him, called for a glaſs of red wine; 
Jobn was ſtall in a fad hobble, as not know- 
ing how to anſwer the gentleman's demands. 
At laſt his maſter taking notice of it, cryed 
out to him,—You blockhead ! cannot you 
hear, nor underſtand what is ſaid to you? 
Why do not you give the gentleman a glaſs 
of red wine, when he calls for it ? At 
this teague was confoundedly puckered, and 
knew not what to do; but in the midſt of 
his confuſion, he ſteps to his maſter, and 
whiſpering in his ear Arrah, Sir, ſays he, 
be after deſiring the gentleman to drink a 
glaſs of white, now ; for, upon my ſhoul, 
the red iſh at the bottom; now, that it iſn. 
he bottom! (replied his maſter, with 
ſome heat) I know not what you mean: Did 
not J order you to get a gallon of each? — 
Arah, ſho 1 did (anſwered John) but here is 
a confounded miſtake, and I cannot get to 
the red, now, till you have drank the white 
off firſt, for upon my ſnoul it is all in diſh 
bottle together, and the white is uppermoſt, 
now, that it iſn At this explication of 
Jobxu's, his maſter was going into a moſt 
violent paſſion, but was immediately appea- 
ſed by the company; and, the gentleman 
who called for the red wine before, now 


changed his note, and defired Jobs: (ſince 


this accident had ſo unfortunately happened) 
to give him a glaſs of white wine. U = 
which 
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which, John taking up the bottle, and pour- 
ing out the wine into a glaſs (when perceiv- 
ing it io come out red, and remembring, 
politively, at the ſame time, that the red 
was put in firſt) he fell into a moſt ſudden 
and ſtrange fit of trembling, dropt down 
the great bottle out of his hand, and ſwore 
by holy Patrick, that the devil was certainly 
got into the bottle; for he was ſure that he 
had poured the white wine a top of the red, 
and now, for all dat, the red would come 
of it firſt; or, elſe it muſt be, that the 
white wine was turned into red, which was 
very ſurpriſing: And dat (if ſho) it was a 
miracle, ſho it was; and the drawer he was 
ſure, muſt be a Roman Catholick-Prieſt, 
for it was his doing, and none but a Roman 
_ prieſt, could ever turn white wine into red. 
Which religious and wiſe ſolution of 
Tard made his maſter and the company 

ugh heartily; and was an ample ſatisfacti- 
on for the blunder he had committed. 
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The Sharpers and the Publican. 


Neceſlity is the Mother of Invention, 


Ex G. Proves 8. 


T HAT nt too af puts mankind 
upon deviſing ways and means to trick 

by art and cunning, muſt be allowed by 
every one, But no reaſonable man vill al- 
low it to be either juſt or reaſonable. There 
are in the world a ſet of cunning artful peo- 
ple, who rather than render themſelves ſer- 
viceable to community by induſtriouſly 
working for their bread, are perpetuaſ y con- 
triving methods amongſt themſelves to out- 
wit and defraud the honeſt part of mankind, 
Amongſt the number of whom are the he- 
roes of the following ſtor . 
Robert Nimit and Jac I:i!ch two notori- 
dus ſharpers, went one day into a publick 
3 where they very well knew the peo- 
le ways drew their beer in plate) and cal- 
Pp for a tankard of good mild beer. Out 
of pretence that they liked their liquor, 
thay! ftayeddrinkirg two or three hours; and 
at laſt, with an inftrument that they always 
carried about chem for that purpoſe, they 
pretently 
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preſently cut out the bottom of the ſilver 
tankard, and, with a piece of ſoft wax, 
faſtened it under the table. This being 
done, they leſt the remaining part of the 
tankard upon the table, with the reckon- 
ing; and ringing the bell, bad the landlord 
take his reckoning, and alſo take care of his 
tankard. The good natured, complaiſant 
landiord took up the money, and bad them 
kindly welcome; little dreaming that the 
tankard wanted a bottom; or that the bot- 
tom of it at that time was ſo near him: But 
the firſt perſon that went to fill it was ſoon 
convinced of it's deficiency, by the liquor's 
running quite through it into their ſhoes ; 
when looking into it to ſee what was the 
matter with it, ſoon ſaw, with ſurprize, 
what muſt be very diſagreeable to the ears 
and eyes of the poor landlord. The next 
day came one of the ſame gang, and en- 
quiring for the landlord, defired to ſpeak a 
word with him in private : Then, taking 
him into the fame room where the bottom 
of the tankard was ſtuck under the table, 
demanded of him whether he had not loſt 
the bottom of a ſilver tankard the night 
before. The landlord replied, —Yes, Sir, 
did; Well then, replied the ſharper, 
if you will go along with me, you may have 
it again; for one of the villains is taken with 


the Toro of a ſilver tankard in his pocket, 
Vol. II. | H Which 
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which he confeſſes to be yours; and he is 

| now in the hands of a conſtable, who has 
| ſeat me for you, to go with them before a 
juſtice of the peace; and then you will 
have it delivered to you. Sir, replied 
the landlord, I am very much obliged to 
you; I will but juſt put on a clean neck- 
cloth, and I will wait on you. Bur, pray 
Sir, will you drink any thing ? Why, 
rephed the ſharper, 1 do not care if I have 
a draught of porter with you, for I have run 
myſelf almoſt out of wind, and am very 
dry into the bargain.— — The landlord 
having, with great joy told his wife this 
good news, runs up ſtairs with all the haſte 
he could, to prepare himſelf fit for the pre- 
ſence of the magiſtrate. In the mean time, 
the ſharper ſecures the bottom of the ſilver 
tankard, and puts it into his pocket, which 
till then had reſted ſafe enough under the 
bottom of the table. By and by away went 
he and the landlord together, in ſearch of 
the conſtable and the thief; and when he 
had led the poor deceived landlord as far as 
he thought convenient, he carried him into 
a publick houſe, and after calling for a pot 
of good porter, he ſaid to him :—Now, Sir, 
if you will ſtay here *till I come back, I 
will go and acquaint the conitable that you 
are here, and be back again in ten minutes; 
upon which, the man ſat him elf down very 
contentedly, 
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contentedly, and began to tell the whole at- 
fair about the bottom of his tankard to his 
brother publican; while the ſharper made 
the beſt of his way back to the landlord's 
houſe, and enquiring for the landlady, he 
addreſſes her as follows: 

Madam, I ſuppoſe you remember me 
again; I was here juſt now for your hus- 
band, from Mr. Bluff the conſtable. He 
deſires his compliments to you, and is now 
along with the conſtable and the rogue that 
ſtole the bottom of your tankard, before 
the juſtice ; but it ſeems that the raſcal now 
denics that it is the bottom of your tan- 
kard; and, therefore, the juſtice can nei- 
ther commit him, nor reſtore your huſband 
the bottom of his tankard without the other 
part of it, to tally with it, which will evi- 
dently prove whether it is yours or not. The 
juſtice and the conſtable both kno + ing of 
me, deſired your huſband to let me come 
here for it; and as a token for you to deli- 
ver it to me, they have ſent the very bottom 
of the tankard that was found upon him — 
Here he produced to the landlady the bot- 
tom of the tankard, which being tried with 
the other part, tallied exactly together. At 
this, the gapd landlady being perfectly con- 
vinced of all he had advanced, without the 
leaſt ſcruple, delivered the remaining part 
of the tankard to him; and now the whole 
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tankard, though it be really divided, is 
wholly and abſolutely loſt to them: For, 
the ſharper, as we may very well ſuppoſe, 
inſtead of carrying the tankard to her huſ- 
band, conveyed the prize to his own com- 
panions; who at ſight of their ſucceſs, with- 
out doubt put on quite different faces, to 
what the poor publican and his wife did at 
his return, For after he had ſtaid with the 
greateſt impatience imaginable for near two 

hours, in waiting for the aforeſaid perſon's 
retunning from the conſtable, he, at length, 
began to reflect, and perhaps to ſuſpect too; 
and his patience being tired quite out, he 
paid for what he had had, and ſteered home 
as faſt as he could. As ſoon as he entered 
the houſe, the good wife began to enquire 
whether he had brought home the tankard 
with him, and what they had done with the 
rogue. But the lame account he had to 
give her of the matter, was not half a quar- 
ter ſo bad as that which he is to receive from 
his wife. 

Thus, while they are fretting, and won- 
dering at this artful piece of villainous tran- 
ſaction, I ſhall leave my readers to conclude 
what may be their after thoughts on this 
matter, and ſo conclude my ſtory. 


The 
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The humourous Cook. 


Sach whoſe ſole bliſs is eating; who can give 

But that one brutal reaſon—why they live, 
+ HERE cannot be a more difagree- 

ſet of companions for a man to keep 
company with, than thoſe who are perpetu- 
ally eating and gormondizing. Gluttony is 
of dangerous conſequemee in a double ca- 
pacity, firſt by filling the body full of diſea- 
ſes, and ſecondly by ſhortening the life of a 
man who is addicted to it,—But where a 
man is compelled to be a glutton thro? the 
artful ſtratagem of one who delights in 
miſchief, as in the caſe of the following 
ſtory he is more to be pitied than blamed or 
deſpiſed. 

Mr. Meanwell, a young gentleman of 
very good eſtate in the county of Devon, 
was very fond of hunting; and coming to 
live about a mile from Lord Treatwell's 
(who was lord of the manor, and who kept 
a pack of very good hounds) the young 
*ſquire often gave them the meeting as ſoon 
as they were out in the morning. This lord 
(to whom Mr. Freeman was a ſtranger, be- 

3 cauſe 
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cauſe he was but juſt come from his tra- 
vels) obſerving him to take great delight in 
the ſport, and ſeeing him well mounted, 
and a gentleman of an eaſy, genteel deport- 
ment, reſolved to cultivate an acquaintance 
with him. Accordingly the hounds being 
at fault, and the company all up a8 l. 
his Lordſhip ſalutes him in the manner fol- 
lowing: Good morning to you, Sir; I 
perceive that you are a lover of this healthy 
ſport, and often honour us with your good 
company ; I ſhould be very proud, it you 
would alſo favour us with your good com- 
pany, to take a Honting dinner with me.— 
Thank your Lordſhip replied the Squire, 
Fil do myſelf the honour to wait on you. — 
Pray do, ſays my Lord. We ſhall dine 
about three o'clock ; and I ſhall expect the 
pleaſure of your good company to day, If 
any thing ſhould happen that ſhould fling 
you out of the chace, or we ſhould loſe 
company, you know the hour, and the 
way to my houſe; and therefore, without 
further ceremony, I ſhall expect you. —— 
My Lord, ſaid the gentleman, I thank you; 
I will do myſelf the honour to wait on you, 
without fail. After this, they purſued 
their ſport together for ſome hours ; but it 
ſo happened, that before dinner time, Mr, 
Freeman loſt company with them; and look- 


ing at his watch, found it to be almoſt two 
o' cloc l. 
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o'clock; and therefore he determined to 
make the beſt of his way immediately, to 
make good his engagement. And being 
very hungry, (as ſoon as he had given his 
horſe to one of my lord's ſervants) he de- 
fired to be directed to hisLordſhip's kitchen. 
For (ſaid he) being a ſtranger to all 
the family, but his Lordſhip, and he being 
not return'd, Iwill make myſelf acquainted 
with the cook, in the mean time.—Ac- 
cordingly, the ſervant, at his requeſt, car- 
ried him to the kitchen, where he ſaluted 
the cook as follows: — Mr. Cook, your 
ſervant, vill you do me the favour to let 
me ſtay a little while in the kitchen? My 
Lord has done me the honour to aſk me to 
dine with him to day; but as he is not 
yet come home, and I being an intire ſtran- 
ger to his lady and family, will thank you 
if you will give me leave to ſtay here till his 
return. Certainly (replied the Cook) 
you are very welcome, ſir.—— After a 
minute or two's chatter and acquaintance 
with the cook, at the ſollicitation of his 
empty craving ſtomach, he began to give 
broad hints, that he ſhould be glad of a 
meſs of ſoup, or a mouthful of any thing 
to eat, in the mean time. The cook 
(who was an odd kind of a humorous fellow) 
underſtood him well enough, but did not 
chuſe to do it; and therefore, he thus di- 
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veited him immediately from that ſubject: 
— Sir (ſaid he) as you are a ſtranger to 
the family, perhaps you have never ſeen the 
inſide of our houſe : J aſſure you, fir, al- 
though it is very old-faſhioned, it is worthy 
the obſervation of a ſtranger; and if you 
pleaſe, Sir, as my dinner is now ready for 
diſhing, I'll ſhew you as much of it as I 
can, to amuſe you till my Lord comes in.— 
Wich all my heart (replied the gentleman) 
any thing to divert time And ſo away 
they went together, and ranged all the houſe 
over, where the doors were open for their 
paſſage : At laſt they came into a large, old- 
faſnion'd room, which was hung round 
with all ſorts of arms; and where the 
cloth was laid for dinner.—Here, ir, ſays 
the cook, my Lord always dines; and I 
will warrant would not eat a dinner (at home) 
out of this room, for a thouſand pounds. 
No! (cried the gentleman) why ſo, pray? 
— Why, fir, it has always been the family 
dining-room theſe 500 years, for what [ 
know, replied the cook; and then, my 
Lord, you mult know, is one of the od- 
deſt tempertd men in the whole world. 
But I ſuppoſe, continued he, that you 
have heard of his comical temper often e- 
nough —No, really, fir, replied the *ſquire, 
not I; nor ever ſpoke to his Lordſhip in my 
life, till to day in the field, when he made 

me 
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me promiſe to dine with him. Indeed! 
cried the cook, with an accent of admira- 
tion. And pray, fir, how ſtands your ſto- 
mach? — Why, really, ſaid the Gentle- 
man, to tell you the truth, Mr. Cook, F 
never was more heartily a hungry in all my 
life. I am glad to hear it, replied the 
cook, with all my heart; very glad! Ir 
may be a means of keeping my Lord 
your friend ſomewhat the longer. ——]1 do 
not underſtand you, anſwered the gentle- 

man. Pray explain yourſelf? — Why, fir, 
quoth the cook, you know ] hinted to you 
before, that my Lord was a very odd-hu- 
moured man in his way; but if he ſhould 
know that I have ſaid any thing of this to 
you, or any body elſe, it would be of more 
conſequence to me than my place is worth. 
And tobe ſure, there is not a better maſter, 
nor a better gentleman in the world, if you 
can but hit his temper. And, as you ſeem, 
fir, a good natured gentleman, and are a 
ſtranges to my lord, I am glad to my 
heart that you are a hungry. It is the luck- 
jeſt thing for you in the world, really, 
very lucky. —Why fo? demands the gen- 
tleman. Pray let me know your meaning. 
Why, fir, replied the cook, I muſt firſt 
defire you to keep this a very great ſecret : 
For you muſt know, fir, that my Lord va- 
lues himſelf prodigiouſly for his hoſpitality; 
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and to be jure nobody keeps a better houſe 
than he does, that is certain. But then, I 
mult own, fir, I ſhould not wiſh to be one 
of his gueſts. —At this, Mr. Freeman began 
to ſtare; for {till waited for the ſequel.— 
Do you obſerve thoſe arms, continued the 
cook, but pray do not mention a word that 
I told it you, for it is my Lord's whimſical 
humour, to expect that every perſon who 
dines with him, ſhould eat all that he or 
my Lady cuts for them; and if any man 
ſhould leave any thing upon his plate, he 
looks upon it as the greateſt affront that can 
be offered him; and he is pretty liberal in 
his carvings, too. But then the conſequence 
of the affront, is this: as ſoon as he finds 
any man refuſe, or neglect to clear his plate, 
he inſiſts that he muſt immediately fight him, 
that moment! And then, fir, the danger is, 
that my Lord is a very dragon at any thing; 
ſmall- ſword, back- word, ſword and dagger, 
{word and piſtol, quarter-ſtaff, ſpadroon, 
falchion-ſingle or double; nothing comes 
amiſs to him. But then, indeed, I will do 
him this juſtice ; he always gives his gueſt 
this preference: To chuſe his own weapon. 
And ſo, ſir, ſome chuſe one thing, and ſome 
another; but I muſt own I never heard of 
his being conquered : For it 1s what he has 
been trained to, and practiſed all his life. 
| Zoons! 
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Zoons ! (quoth the gentleman) I will ſtay 
no longer! And though my ſtomach was 
never better prepared for ſuch a taſk, yet I 
will not ſtay to riſk it: why ſhould I, for 
the ſake of a dinner, ſtay to engage in ſo 
ſtrange an adventure? For heaven's ſake, 
fir, quoth the cook, do not offer to go a- 
way! I ſhall be diſcharged the very mo- 
ment that my Lord hears you are gone. 
Half the ſervants in the houſe know that: 
you are here; and if any of them mould 
mention my being ſeen with you, my Lord 
will immediately conclude wliat I have donc; 
and that it was through me you left the houſe 
before dinner; and therefore, Sir, I beg 
you will not offer to go, on any account in 
the world. —O Lord! (ſaid the gentleman) 
beg your pardon; but it is in vain to ſo- 
licit me on that head; For I do aſſure you, 
J would not ſtay another minute in the houſe 
upon any account in the world; and there- 
fore I will go get my horſe this minute, 
leaſt he ſhould come home before I can get 
away. | 
Here, juſt as the cook had began again 
his intreaties, they heard the horns at the 
gate; and the cock was called to ſend up 
dinner as faſt as he could; ſo that now 
there was no retreat; for his Lordſhip was 
no ſooner alighted from his horſe, bur he 
enquired for his new gueſt; Who being 
| now 


| 
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now unwillingly. brought to him (tor there 
was no way of avoiding it) after a few cere- 
monies, he was introduced to the Lady of 
the family, &c. | 

And now dinner was ſerved up, and all 
the company being leated, every thing pro- 
cceded with the uſual decorum. But poor 
Freeman could not put the cook's ſtory out 
Ot his head; and therefore, he determined 


10 his urmolt to avoid the impending dan- 


ger. Firſt, the Lady helped him to a plate 
oi ſoup, which he whipped up in a minute, 


Then his Lordlhip (being at the lower end 


of the table) cried, come my dear, now I 
will help the gentleman, it he will give me 
leave. What, fir, ſhall I help you to?— 
A fine piece of beef being at the bottom of 
the table, he deſired a ſlice of that; which 
was no ſooner carved, in a manner, but it 
was gone. My Lord ſceing his gueſt eat 
O heartily, asked for leave to cut him ano- 
ther ſlice; which was granted, and diſpatch- 
ed with as much celerity as the firſt. Then 
he asked him if he ſhould help him to a bit 
of ham and fowl; and being anſwered, if you 
pleaſe——it was done; and he began to 
try at that, But before ne had cleared his 
plate again, he was forced to reſt a hittle. 
But after drinking a glaſs of claret, he {et 
too again and finiſhed it. And now comes 


on a ſecond courſe; the fight of which 
We made 
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made him wiſh himſelf a hundred miles off: 
For being already pretty well filled, he 
could not keep his eyes off thoſe weapons; 
and the cook's ſtory was always uppermoſt 
in his mind. However, he was reſolved 
to try his beſt to avoid it, if poſſible, to the 
very laſt, rather then provoke his hoſt. 
Here they began to carve for him again; 
and the gentleman, rather than come to 
a battle, ſtill ſtuffed on. My Lord and 
Lady were ignorant of the cauſe which 
made him ſo willing to clear each plate, 
but thought it to be the cravingneſs of his 
appetite; and therefore, they were the more 
watchful to ſupply him. At laſt, when 
the poor gentleman had ſtuffed and blowed, 
and unbuttoned all his cloaths, and was 
almoſt ready to burſt (and indeed thought 
he had carried his point) up comes a deſert: 
And now begins a freſh task. The Lady 
preſents him with ſweetmeats; my Lord 
ſupplies him with fruit; one gives him a 
jelly, and the other a tart; and the more 
pains he takes, and the more willing he 
ſeems to eat all that they give him the more 
they ſupplied him. At laſt, the poor gentle- 
man, not able to bear it any longer, jumped 
up. from his chair, as well as he could (for he 
was ſcarce able to breathe(and taking down a 
large basket-hilt ſword, ſwore a great oath, 
that ſince it muſt be fo, he would fight. 

That 
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That he had ſtrove as much as he was able, 
to avoid it; but he found the more pains 
he took, the more he might; and there- 
fore, he rather choſe to fight, than endea- 
vour to eat any more. 

At this, the company were all in amaze; 
and my lord conſequently, as well as the 
reſt.— Fight! (quoth his Lordſhip) I know 
not what you mean, fir? — Why, my 
Lord, (anſwered Mr. Freeman) the caſe is 
this: I had rather fight than cat. Why, 
fir, (replied his Lordfhip) if you do not 
chuſe to eat, it is at your own option.— 
Ay, ſaid the other, that is true, my Lord; 
but then I am told, that I muſt fight your 
Lordſhip, if I do not eat all thoſe things 
upon my plate, which, my Lord, is very 
hard for one in my condition: For, by 
Jove! I have eaten ſo much already, that I 
believe I ſhall die with it. Nor could 1 
eat a mouthful more, If I were ſure to gain 
the whole world for it. Pray, fir, (quoth 
his Lordſhip) who told you that you muſt 
fight me, if you do not eat all up on your 
plate? For my part, I do not in the leaft 
under ſtand. you.— Why, my Lord, (re- 
plied the Squire) I would not willingly 
tell your Lordſhip the hiſtory, becauſe I had 
promiſed to the contrary ; but that I find 


I muſt do it in my own defence: . 
Heres 
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Here he recounted all the cook had told 
him, as above; and further aſſured his 
Lordſhip, that he had ſtuffed and laboured 
till he was almoſt killed, purely to avoid 
the conſequence.—D---n him ! (replied his 
Lordſhip) you are not the firſt perſon he 
has impoſed upon, in one trick or other, by 
twenty). But I will diſcharge him for his 
impudence, this minute. Here! (ſaid he 
to one of his ſervants) bid the cook come 
hither, this moment! The cook immediate- 
ly obeyed.---Pray, fir, (ſaid his Lordſhip 
to him) how came you to tell this gentle- 
man, that unleſs he cleared every plate, and 
eat up all that we helped him to, at my table, 
that TI ſhould inſiſt upon his fighting me 
that moment ?----My Lord, (replied the 
cook) I beg your Lordſhip? s pardon, and 
the gentleman” s too; but indeed I did it, 
out of a very good deſign; for, as he com- 
plained that be was very hungry, and be- 
ing an entire ſtranger to the family, I was 
afraid that the gentleman's modeſty might 
ſpoil his dinner, and that then he might 
have gone away and reported, that he had 
been at your Lordſhip's table to dine, 
and had not half filled his belly, which 
would have been ſome diſcredit to your 
Lordſhip. | 

This 
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This Anſwer (which was delivered with 
much ſeeming ſimplicity) made them all 
laugh heartily, inward ; but eſpecially Mr. 
Freeman, who was ſo well pleated with the 
Joak (and eſpecially as he now found there 


was no neceſſity of a battle) that he gave 


the cook a guinea for his humour, and pre- 


vailed with his Lordſhip to forgive him 


likewiſe. But they were obliged to purſue 
all the cautious methods imaginable, with 
the poor young gentleman, to prevent a 
fit of illnels ſucceeding ; which danger was 
occaſioned by his ſo prodigiouſly over-gorg- 


ing his ſtomach. 


The double Confeſſion. 


He wears his faith, but as the faſhion of 
His hat, it ever changes with the next block, 


UR mother church, I mean the church 

of. England, is generally eſteemed for 
being leſs — in her religion than 
the Romiſh church, on account of being 
leſs liable to bigotry. It is too well known 


that the prieſtcraft of the Romiſh church 
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is a kind of a mercantile buſineſs; and that 
the tricks and arts practiſed in it, are more 
with a lucrative view than a due ſenſe of 
religion. But when a ſenſible man, as in 
the caſe of the following ſtory, detects that 
church in its error, he has an undoubted 
right, beyond all diſpute, to make uſe of 
his own reaſon, and alter his opinion. 

One Mr. Doubtful, a roman catholic 
gentleman of a good eſtate, and who was 
no great biggot in points of religion, went 
now and then to confeſſion; perhaps 'more 
for form ſake than any thing elſe, But the 
prieſt always ſuſpecting that he did not emp- 
ty his budget quite ſo clean as he ought, 
conſtantly took a great deal of pains to make 
him purge himſelf as thoroughly as he poſſi- 
bly could; and for every fin he confeſſed, 
the prieſt generally made a ſcore with a 
piece of chalk, And having at this time 
ſcored a pretty long account, he was ſtill 
urging and ſifting him for more.---- Well, 
conſider, fir, quoth the prieſt, reflect a lit- 
tle to yourſelf; take time, and take alſo 
good heed of the conſequences of conceal- 
ing any crimes that you can recollect at theſe 
ſacred confeſſions. Are you ſure, now, 
that you have told me all? Are you quite 
certain? I ſay, conſider, and do not deceive 
yourſelf.---To this effect, he went on teaz- 
ing the poor gentleman, till he had yy 

| e 
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ed him paſt bearing: At length he replied 
Why, really, ſir, to tell you the 
truth, I muſt needs own to you, there is 
one crime which I always concealed from 
you, and of which I could never yet cure 
myſelf ; and I muſt alſo own, that every 
time I come to confeſſion, I am guilty of it 
afreſh; and if I was to be d n'd for it, 
IJ cannot get the better of it. O mercy ! 
(cried the pious father) for heaven's ſake 
conceal it no longer. This is, indeed, a 
heavy crime! my fleſh trembles at the 
thoughts of it! but come, let me know 
what it is, that I may inftruct you, and 
aſſiſt you in the cleanſing of your foul. 
After a great deal of perſuaſion, the gentle- 
man replied—— Why, I tell you what, Fa- 
ther, if I muſt diſcover it, it is this: I ne- 
ver in my life had faith enough to believe 
that you have any power to abſolve me of 
any ſin that ever I committed; nor does it, 
J verily believe, matter two-pence, whether 
I ever come to confeſs to you again, or not. 
Is this true, demands the father, in a 
great ſurprize It is, indeed, replied 
the gentleman; and with all that I can do, 
for- the blood and ſoul of me, I cannot alter 
my opinion. And you really are of 
that way of thinking (demands the prieſt, 
with a very ſtern brow) are you? I am, 


indeed, Father, anſwered the gentleman. 
---(3racious 
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——GGracious heaven! replied the prieſt ; 

I am aſtoniſhed ; you are a in worſe ſtate 
than Judas Neerios if this be your real 
opinion! why, then it is, Father, I aſſure 
you, quoth the gentleman, — And you 


really do believe, ſays the prieſt again, that 


I have not the power to forgive ſin, do 
you?—I really do not believe. you have, 
rephed the penitent. Do not you, in- 
deed ? cried the prieſt again, No, 
indeed, fir, anſwered the gentleman, nor I 
believe never ſhall. —-Do not you, upon 
your ſoul, re-demands the prieſt, with a 
pious accent ? No, upon my foul 
fir, returned the other, nor ever ſhall. 
Upon my ſoul ! nor I neither, replied the 
good prieſt. And that moment licked 
his finger, and wiped off all the chalk= 
ed-down crimes at once; which was a 


ſhort eaſy way of diſcharging the bill; 


and in all probability, ſaved them both the 
trouble of ever coming to any reckoning 
on that ſcore again, 
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Two Sailors with their Letters to King 
Charles the ſecond. 


For mercy is the higheſt reach of wit, 

A ſafety unto them that ſave with it : 

Born out of God, and unto human eyes, 
Like God, not ſeen, till fleſhly paſſion dies. 


Eord Broos's Muſtapha, 
H OWEVER inconſiſtent with reaſon 
the following ſtory may appear to my 
readers, yet I can from undoubted authori- 
ty (were it neceſſary) vouch the ſame to 
be a real matter of fact. Hiſtory itſelf can 
ſufficiently prove that Charles the IId. was 
a prince ever inclined to mirth and mercy, 
and as my motto obſerves that mercy 1s 
the higheſt reach of wit; who had a 
greater power to ſhew it than that majeſty 
which delighted in both ? Not to keep my 
readers in ſuſpence, the ſtory 1s as fol- 
lows. 2 N 


Jack Ocum and Tom Splicewell, two ſail- 
ors, who had been ſome time on ſhore, in 
the reign of King Charles the ſecond, and 

had 
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had ſpent the produce of their laſt voyage; 
after a ſmall time, their Wapping landlady, 
who was called mother Double- Score, began 
not only to look coldly upon them, but alſo, 
according to cuſtom, when their money was 
gone, to behave roughly towards them; 
and they not being entered again in any 
ſervice, began now to ſcheme how they 
ſhould raiſe a lictle money for their preſent 
uſe ; and, after ſeveral propoſals made be- 
tween them, that ſtill met with ſome ob- 
jections, one of them at length ſaid 
Zoons! meſſmate, what think you of a 
trip or two, for a venture, o'privateering, 
about theſe coaſts a little? In my mind, 

we might pick up a prize or two, without 
firing a ſhot.---Ay, replied the other, but 
ſuppoſe we ſhould be taken ; * not a 
court martial hang us for pyrates ? --Zoons! 
ſaid the other, we muſt take what care we 
can, not to be taken ; and be ſure to cruize 

out of this latitude, leaſt we ſhould be 


known by our rigging. And if we ſhould 
chance to be chaſed, why we muſt crowd 


all the fail that we can, and be {ure never 


to ſtrike as long as we can ſwim above 
water | 


To be brief, after ſome little debate, they 
reſolved upon a venture; and out they ſet, 
with no other weapons of offence, or de- 
fence, than a couple of great broomſticks. 

And 
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When they were got into the fields, a 
little way from town, one of them, ſeeing 
a gentleman coming towards them pretty 
well dreſed, ſays to the other.---Damme, 
Jack ! this is a prize worth boarding : ſhall 


we bring him too? He ſeems well rigged 
and loaded. 


So he does rephed the o- 
ther; and with that, thay both made ready 
for the attack. And when the gentleman 


- came to them, they both brandiſhed their 


weapons; and he, who was commo- 
dore, ſaluted him as follows :-- Damn my 
blood, my boy, but we muſt have ſome 


money with you! or elſe, by God, you 


ſhall have a broadſide The gentle man 
finding by their arms, manner and lan— 
guage, that they were but young in their 
buſineſs, anſwered them thus :----Well, 
gentlemen, as you ſeem to be ſailors, and 
good hearty cocks, do not uſe me ill, and 
you ſhall be welcome to what money I 
have about me, with all my heart, was it 
ten times as much. With that, he preſent- 
ed them with about three ſhillings and ſix- 
pence:---Here, Gentlemen, ſays he, is all 
the money I have at preſent, and I wiſh it 
was more for your ſakes.---The ſailors ſee- 
ing the gentleman ſo good natured, ſeem- 
ed quite ſatisfied ; took the money; told 
him it was enough, and wiſhed him a good 
voyage. But they had not gone far with 

vg their 
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their booty, before they were purſued 
for the gentleman telling of the adventure 
Juſt after, to ſome people that he met; the 
poſſe was raiſed; and, it leſs than half an 
hour, one of them was taken; the other, by 
ſome means or other, made his eſcape. The 
next ſeſſions at the Old Bailey, my young 
Commodore was convicted of felony, and 
ſentenced to be hanged, though the ſim- 
plicity of his proceeding, made many 
people ſorry for him. After this misfor- 
tune, his fellow adventurer was. in great 
perplexity, though he had eſcaped himſelf; 
for no-body had yet enquired or ſought af- 
ter him about it. But Jack reſolved to ſpare 
no pains; and, if poſſible, to ſave his poor 
meſſmate's life. And being one day at 
their rendezvous, talking about it, with an- 
other of their old ſhipmates ; after ſeveral 
methods had been propoſed between them, 
and all fell to the ground, Jack boldly cries 
---Sblood, Tom! I have a good mind to 
write a letter for him, to the king, myſelf. 
I am told that nobody elſe can pardon him; 
and I fancy that would be the moſt likely 
way to do the buſineſs; only I cannot tell 
who to get to carry it, and deliver it to 
him.---Zoons ! cries the other, I like your 
ſcheme, Jack! and if you can write it, I 
will go along with you, and we will carry it 

. to 
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to him ourſelves, and then we ſhall be ſure 
that he will have it, for I never ſaw the 
king in my life.---Nor I neither, replies the 
other; and by G+--d, Tom! it you will go 
with me to him, I will write a letter imme 
diately ; the other conſenting, Jack called 
immediately for a pen, ink and paper; but 
as he was going to begin his polite epiſtle, 
a great blotch of ink dropped from his pen, 
upon the top of his paper. Jack never cal- 


led for any more; but wiping it with his 


finger along the ſheet, he began, and wrote 
as follows: 


An pleaſe your Kingſhip, - 


7 * is to let you to know, that my Meſ,- 
mat Tom Splicewell, 7s condemd to be 
hangd; for you muſt no, that he was fooliſh 
enuff to ſet out aprivatearing, without apply- 
ing to the admirity for leave; and the firſt 
prize be took, gave ſum inteligenſe of his 

courſe ; ſo that he was chaſed by a hole Sgua- 
dron, and ſoon after taken and caried into 
port. However, be's a very honeſt felloo, 1 
aſhure you, and by G---d, as gode a ſeman, 
as ever ſtept betwen ſtem and ſtarn. Heſhall 
Not and Splice, Reef and Hande à Sail, 
Stear and Rig à Ship, with eer a man in the 
nuee, and that's abou Id Word. And if 


youle be ſo kind as to crder his Gangs 1 
| 5 are 
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dare ſware bell never be gilty of ſuch another 

Cryme, as long as he lives, which will alſo 

very much oblyge 
your humble ſervant, 

Jack Ocum. 


From the Ship Alehouſe 
in Wapping. Witneſs, 
Thomas Fliplove, Shipmate. 


When Fack had finiſhed the above letter, 
and the other had ſet his hand to it, as a 
proof of his approbation, and the truth of 
its contents, they ſealed it up, and directed 
it as follows: 


This for the King 
with ſpeed, 


As ſoon as this was done, without further 
delay, out they ſet, to deliver their letter 
as directed; and all the way they went, they 
enquired where the king lived. At laſt, 
when they came into the Strand, near Cha- 
ring croſs, a gentleman, who was juſt come 
out of St. James's, hearing en enquire 
ſo earneſtly after the king, "and ſeeing they 
were ſailors, ſtept up to them, and demand- 
ed thus: Hark-ye, my lads, what do 
you want with the king, pray ! Have you 
any expreſs for his majeſty ? —— An ex- 
preſs! no! (anſwers one of them) we have 
no expreſs, nor do not know what you 
Vol. II. I mean 
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mean; but we have got a letter for him, 


and want to deliver it to him, if we can. 
What! (replies the gentleman) to the 
king himſelf ? King himſelf, ay, to the 
king himſelf (cried the ſailor) ſuppoſe it 
was to the lord high admiral ; what of 
that ? Why, my lad, (replied the gen- 
tleman) if it be a thing of conſequence, 
you may very eaſily ſee the king, for he is 
now walking in the Mall; I ſaw him there 
within theſe ten minutes myſelf—— What, 


Sir (demands Jact) is he walking there 


alone ?----No, replies the gentleman, there 
are a great many of the nobility and gen- 
try along with him.----How may a body 
know then, cries Jack, which is he ?---- 
Why, ſays the gentlemen again, the king 
is a very tall, black man, and you may 
know him by a ſtar on his left breaſt, 
and a blew ribbon hanging from his 
neck. 

By this time a great number of people 
were. gathered about the ſailors ; and hear- 
ing what had paſſcd betwixt them and the 
gentleman (as above) after the ſailors had 
thanked him, they proceeded ; and the mob 
reſolved to bear them company in their em- 
baſſy. So that, by that time they were 
got to the Park, their attendance was 1n- 
creaſed to ſeveral hundreds. But juſt a 


they came to the end of the Mall, they hap- 


pened 
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riboon.----Fack no ſooner ſaw him, but he 
roared out to his companion,----by G--d ! 
Tom, here is the king! now for it !---So af 


Your humble ſervant, Sir ; pray, are you . 
the king? No, friend; (replied his lord- 
ſhip) I amnot indeed. Why, pray, do you 
alk me that queſtion ? ——Nay, fir, (return - 
ed the failor) I beg your pardon ! hupe no 
offence | but I was told juſt now by a gen- 
tleman that ſaw the king within this half 
hour, that he 1s rigged in much the faire 
trim as you are; ſo that I did not know 
but you might be him. Have you any 
diſpatches for his majeſty, demands the no- 
bleman, that you are in ſuch queſt of him. 
Spatches! Yes, Sir, quoth Fack, I have; 
I have a letter for him; and muſt deliver 
it into his own hand, if I can find him---- 
The nobleman imagining that there might 
be ſomething more than common in this 
rencounter, told them, that if they pleaſe.) 
he would go back with them, and not only 
ſhew them the king, but would alſo intra- 
duce them to him, Upon which, the {ai- 
lors thanked him for his good-wiil, and 
| I 2 aA Nay 
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away they went together. When they came 
to about the middle of the Mall, they met 
his majeſty; and the nobleman going up 
to him, in a low voice acquainted him with 
what had paſſed between him and the ſai- 
lors; and pointing to them, deſired his ma- 
jeſty would pleaſe to permit them to deliver 
their letter to him. By all means, my 
lord, replied the king. With that, he 
beckoned the ſailors to approach. Here 
my lads, ſaid his lordſhip, this 1s his ma- 
_ zeſty, if you have any letter for him, you 
may now deliver it. Here Jack advan- 
ced, with his hand to his hat, but without 
pulling i it off, and having come pretty near 
the king, ſaid to him, Pray, fir, are you 
the king? Yes, Sir, anſwered his majeſty 
ſmiling, I believe ſo.—Then, fir, ſays Zack, 
there is a letter for you an pleaſe you. — 
The king looking hard at the fellow, could 
not help ſmiling at his blunt, uncourtly ad- 
dreſs; but he "took the letter from him, 
and looking upon the ſuperſcription, fell a 
lavghing, and ſhewed it all round to the 
nobles, that attended him, Fack ſeeing 
the king look ſo pleaſantly, ſays to his ſhip- 
mate, — by G—d, Tom, I believe it will do 
the king ſeems in a very good humour. 
And, when his majeſty had read the letter, 
- he delivered it to the nobleman who i intro- 
duced the failor to him,—Look here, my 


lord, 


— 
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43 
lord, ſays he, read that letter, and learn 
a new diction. Upon my honour, this 
fellow has no deceit in him; ] dare ſay it is 
his own hand writing and his own dicta- 
tion too. However, this I may ſay to his 
credit that his ſtile and behaviour are both 
honeſt towards me; for he has not troubled 
me with compliment in the one, nor cere- 
monies in the other, So, turning to the 
ſailors, he ſays to him who gave him the 
letter, well, friend, as this is his firſt of- 
fence (upon the account of your kind let- 
ter here) you may let your friend know, 
that I will pardon him this time, bur let 
him take care that he, never tranſgreſſes ſo 
2gain.—Ant pleaſe you fir, (quoth Fack) 1 
dare {wear he never will; and if you will take 
care that he ſhall not be hanged this time, 
I am ſure Tom's a very honeſt fellow, and 
will be very thankful to you.— Well, ſaid 
his majelty you may aſſure yourſelf that he 
ſhall not die for this crime; and you may 
let him know that I ſhall fave his life for 
the ſake of your letter here. Ay, fir, ſaid 
the ſailor, but how may a body be ſure that 
you will not forget it ? Why, replied 
the king, you may take my word for it, I 
will not forget it. Cauſe, if you ſhould, 
quoth Fack, perhaps they may hang him, 
and you be never the wiſer, But if once we 
could get him a ſhipboard with us, by 

13 the 
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the blood! but you mult then aſk the cap- 
tain firſt, or a thouſand of you could not 
hang him. Why then, replied the king, 
if you will take care and get him a ſhip- 
board as ſoon as he is at liberty; I will take 
care he ſhall be diſcharged in a very few 
tays.—>1T, replied the ſailor, I return your 
kingſhip a great many thanks; and I am 
tire poor Tem will be ready to hang him- 
elf for joy that he is to go on board again; 
and by the meſs! there is no good to be 
got ſtaying ſo long on ſhore. So, 
he made the king a low bow, hitched up 
his trowſers, tacked himſelf about, and 
ſteered off in triumph, that his polite let- 
ter had ſaved his meſsmate's li e. And the 
itory, ſays, that the king and his attend- 
ance were no leſs delighted with the poor 
ſailors embaſſy, than they were with the 
ſucceſs of it. 


Once 
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Once a rogue always a rogue, 


That which is bred in the bone; will never be cut 
of the fleſh. 


Englifo Proverbs. 


N OTHING is more an experienced 
truth and worthy of obſervation 
than the title of the following ſtory. For 


he who has once eng himſelf a villam 
gives but an indifferent hope of ever de- 
ſerving to be any better approved or thought 
of. Nor do I mean, by what I have herr 
advanced, that thoſe who are guilty of 
little indiſcretions, deſerved to be ranked 
with theſe meant in my title, as above, 
but ſuch delinquents only, who are prevei fe 
and obdurate almoſt to the laſt degree. It 
is but prudent, ere you truſt them any 
way too far, both to know, and to be 
cautious whom you deal- and correipond 
with. There are two forts of villains in 
the world, who are dangerous and incon- 
convenient to the ſociety of mankind to 
the laſt degree, vzz. the fooliſn knave, and 


the cloſe fly knave. The firſt of theſe is 


as eaſy to be diſcovered as an approaching 


ſtorm, for his looſe unguarded ignorance 
| 14 will 
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will eaſily betray him; and therefore very 
dangerous even to his brother rogues and 
companion, to be very far intruſted. The 
other is as perilous and inconvenient a cor- 
reſpondent as the former; for by his ſly 
ſhifting, and impenetrable deſigns, it is no 
ealy matter to dive into his thoughts, or 
even gueſs when they are fully executed; 
except, when they have carry'd their 
lengths as far as young Artful, does in the 

preſent ſtory before us. | 
Fack Artful, a boy of about fourteen 
years of age, who waseducated and brought 
up amongſt a gang of moſt notorious 
pickpoekets that uſed to travel the circuits 
with the Judges, was detected one day in 
picking a gentleman's pocket of his watch; 
and was accordingly apprehended, tried and 
convicted; but in regard to his tender years 
he was only "ſentenced to be whipt at the 
cart's tail. -One of the gang, that 
this rogue of a companion might be fa- 
voured as much as poſſib:e, whips into the 
bpeadle's hand that was to whip him, a five 
ſhilling piece, deſiring him, as he was but 
a boy, to be as tparing ot his laſn as he 
poſſibly could. The beadle put up the five 
ſhilling” piece, and proceeded in his duty 
according to his own diſcretion; but being 
too harſn in it, as the boy thought, every 
time he lathed' him a little harder than or- 
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dinary, he turned his head ooer his ſhoul- 
der, and cried out to the beadle in a low 
tone of voice, O Lord! Pray, Sir, 
remember the crown piece But this 
was ſo far from turning to his advantage, 
that after the boy had repeated it three or 


four times, the beadle began to be highly 


diſguſted at it; fo that, by the bye, when he 
cried out again, remember the crown piece, 
he immediately repeated his ſtroke with 
greater ſeverity than he had done before, 
crying out at the fame time to the boy, — 
D—mn you, you dog, do you prate ? 


After the execution was over, the boy 


took very good notice of him, and vowed 
to revenge this abuſe, if it was twenty 
years hence firſt, Accordingly, being ac- 
quitted, he left the town, but could not 
torſake the old trade of baſketmaking : So 
that about ſeven or eight years after, com- 
ing his old circuit with the judges, he ſaw 
his old friend the beadle ſtandin g in the 
court, at the ſame aſſizes (as heretofore he 
was wont, and as his offices required) and 
began to ſtudy for revenge. Says he to 
himſelf, it is now a great while ſince I was 
known and chaſtiſed in this town, and be- 
ing then but a boy, no body can know me 
for the ſame perſon. This being thus ſet- 
tled within himſelf, he began tv look our 
for an opportunity to put his deſign into 
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execution. By, and by, agreeable to his 
deſire, he ſaw a gentleman very well dreſ- 
ſed go into the court, quite cloſe to the bea- 
dle; and after he had ſtood there a little 
while, the yonker came likewiſe up to em 
and very genteely borrows the gentleman's 
gold watch of him, according to his former 
way of dealing, and ſlips it into the beadlrs 
coat pocket. About five minutes after 
this. he ſteps up to the gentleman, and 
whiſpering in his ear, aſked him if he had 
not loſt his gold watch: The gentleman 
in a ſurprize at this demand, puts his hand 


to his pocket, and finding it gone, re- 


plies, yes, fir, by heaven! I have. ſir, 
ſays the pickpocket, that man has it in his 
pocket; ] ſaw him take it out of yours, and 
will take my oath of it. | 

Here the gentleman, and with good rea- 
ſon, ſecured the beadle, and charged him 
with the theft; who being ſearched, the 
watch was actually found upon him, accord- 
ing to the evidence; and being the may- 


ors ſervant, his maſter was ſo provoked to 


ſee the fact appear ſo plainly againſt him, 
that he inſiſted he ſhould take his trial that 
very aſſize, which was accordingly done; 


when he was found guilty and ſentenced to 


be hanged. A day or two after this done, 


the young chap diſguiſes himſelf, and goes 
to the ſheriff, to know whether he was pro- 


vided 
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vided with an executioner or not; to which 
the ſheriff anſwered, there were ſeveral pri · 
ſons had offered to do it for their fees. — 
Well, fir, ſays the impoſtor, if you think 
proper to employ me, I will do it for leis 
than any priſoner in your priſon will do it, 
for I will perform the office for half a gui- 
nea becauſe [ am a ſtranger in great want, 
and would willingly do any thing in an ho- 
neſt way to get my bread.— Well, friend, 
faid the ſheriff, if you will take care and not 
diſappoint me, I will give you the money.— 
To be brief, the bargain being ſtruck, and 
the day of execution being come, our new 
Fack- Ketch was very punctual, and attended 
the beadle to the gallows. When, after the 


ſervice appointed was ended, and the poor 


man had made aloud and repeated confe Ton 
of his innocence, they aſcended the ladder 
together; and when the beadle had freely 
forgave the whole world, had pulled his 
cap over his eyes, and waited for the laſt 
ſervice of this world, which was to ſwing 
him into another, the hangman whiſpered 
in his ear; —— Do not you remember about 
ſeven years ago that you whipt a poor la 
at the cart's tail, and at the ſame time re- 
ceived a crown piece for one of his friends 
to be favourable to him? 1 am that poor 
boy that you then whipt ; and you whipt 
me the harder for it, and eſpecially when I 


put 
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execution. By, and by, agreeable to his 
deſire, he ſaw a gentleman very well dreſ- 
ſed go into the court, quite cloſe to the bea- 
dle; and after he had ſtood there a little 
while, the yonker came likewiſe up to em 
and very genteely borrows the gentleman's 
gold watch of him, according to his former 
way of dealing, and ſlips it into the beadlrs 
coat pocket. About five minutes after 
this. he ſteps up to the gentleman, and 
whiſpering in his ear, aſked him if he had 
not loſt his gold watch: The gentleman 
in a ſurprize at this demand, puts his hand 


to his pocket, and finding it gone, re- 


plies, yes, ſir, by heaven! I have. fir, 
ſays the pick pocket, that man has it in his 
pocket; J ſaw him take it out of yours, and 
will take my oath of it. | 

Here the gentleman, and with good rea- 
ſon, ſecured the beadle, and charged him 
with the theft; who being ſearched, the 
watch was actually found upon him, accord- 
ing to the evidence; and being the may- 


ors ſervant, his maſter was ſo provoked to 


ſee the fact appear ſo plainly againſt him, 
that he inſiſted he ſhould take his trial that 
very aſſize, which was accordingly done; 


when he was found guilty and ſentenced to 


be hanged. A day or two after this done, 


the young chap diſguiſes himſelf, and goes 


to the ſheriff, ro know whether he was. pro- 
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vided with an executioner or not; to whicn 
the ſheriff anſwered, there were ſeveral pri - 
fons had offered to do it for their fees. 
Well, fir, ſays the impoſtor, if you think 
proper to employ me, I will do it for leſs 
than any priſoner in your priſon will do ir, 
for I will perform the office for half a gui- 
nea becauſe [ am a ſtranger in great want, 
and would willingly do any thing in an ho- 
neſt way to get my bread.— Well, friend, 
faid the ſheriff, if you will take care and not 


diſappoint me, I will give you the money.— — 


To be brief, the bargain being ſtruck, and 
the day of execution being come, our new 
Fack- Ketch was very punctual, and attended 
the beadle to the gallows. When, after the 


ſervice appointed was ended, and the poor 


man had made aloud and repeated confe Ton 
of his innocence, they aſcended the ladder 
together ; and when the beadle had freely 
forgave the whole world, had pulled his 
cap over his eyes, and waited for the laſt 
ſervice of this world, which was to ſwing 
him into another, the hangman whiſpered 
in his ear; —— Do not you remember about 
ſeven years ago that you whipt a poor Ji 
at the cart's tail, and at the ſame time re- 
ceived a crown piece for one of his friends 
to be favourable to him? 1 am that poor 
boy that you then whipt ; and you whipt 
me the harder for it, and eſpecially when I 
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put you in mind of the money; you cried 
out to me, d—mn you, you dog! Do you 
prate ? Now, fir, I think I am even with 
you; for it was I that picked the gentle- 
man's pocket of the watch, and put it into 
yours. At this declaration the poor 
beadle, with the utmoſt ſurprize and agi- 
tation, endeavoured to lift up his cap again 
which the other prevented by holding it faſt 
down; and when he began to roar out, with 
an intent to acquaint the ſheriff and the 
reſt of the ſpectators with all that he had 
told him; the executioner interrupted him 
in his own former words, thus, d- mn 
you, you dog! What, do you prate ? 

And ſo turned him off, 
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A Toke fatally returned. 


Odds in conceit : Conceit an inſtrument, 
Which though fantaſtick, breeds realities. 


Alleyns Poicters. 


A S I have already preſented my readers 


with one inſtance of the force and 
effect of imagination, in a ſtory called, 
Conceit can kill, and conceit can cure; and 
in the introduction to that ſtory, I juſt hint- 
ed by what means this mighty effect is 
wrought, it would be juperfluous in me 
now to enlarge on that head. I ſhall there- 
fore inform my readers, that the principal 
incidents of this ſtory I remember to have 
read in the publick papers ſome years 
ago, as a piece of true and extraordinary 
news dated from Oxford, the very place 
were the affair was tranſacted: And look- 
ing upon it as my duty in the proceſs'of 
this work, to preſent every thing to the 
publick which is likely to be ſerviceable, as 
well as entertaining, I have ventured to 
dreſs it up as near the truth as poſſible, 
and to preſent here by way of caution, 


hoping 
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hoping thereby that it will anſwer the full 
end of my labour and deſire. 

A parcel of young gentlemen, belonging 
to one of . the colleges at the univerſity of 
Oxford, procured we may ſuppoſe for ſome 
particular ſervice) the body of a malefactor 
who was there executed: and having ſtow- 
ed it, and uſed it for that day as they 
thought proper, they, the next night diſ- 
poſed of it as follows, —Bur I muſt here 
take notice, that whether this body was de- 
ſigned for deſection, or what other particu- 
lar ute, I am not ſufficiently adviſed of to 
form my readers; but fince it is no wiſe 
likely to injure the ſtory, I ſhall leave that 
entirely to their judgment. 

Theſe young gentlemen having fat up a 
little later than ordinary in the ſweet ſervice 


» of the roſy god, and one of them being 


over · powered ſooner than the reſt, by the 
heat and fatigue in their employment, 
fell a helpleſs victim to the conquering 
bottle; infomuch that his companions were 
obliged to convey him to Morybeus his ſha- - 
dy bower; where the refreſhing drowſy 
God held him for many hours in the plea- 
ſant fetters of death's dark, counterfeit 
chains. While thus he lay dead to life, or 
inſenſibly lived in the likeneſs of death, 
his too merry companions, being allo as 


_ deficient of their reaſon as himſelf, and 


willing 
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willing to indulge their preſent frenzy, they 
conveyed to his preſent perſonal depoſitory, 
a bedfcllow that properly repreſented 
the real image of death himſelf; I mean 
the body of the abovementioned malefactor 
who having lain cloſely by his ſide, a cold 
and ſilent companion, for ſeveral hours, at 
length was diſcovered by our ſcholar's ſudl- 
denly turning upon him between ſleep and 
awake; and (happily for him) inſtantly con- 
ceived what he really was, and by whom he 
was conveyed thither; ſo that without much 
perturbation or ſurprize, he got out of his 
bed, and withdrawing the dead body from 
the place were it lay, he conſidered for a 
moment how he ſhould diſpoſe of it; but 
at length, he concluded to depoſit it for the 
preſent under his bed. And when he was 
returned into it again, he began to ponder 
with himſelf for an effectual revenge to re- 
turn his merry and raſh companions, to 
whom he had little thanks to render, for 
the pains they had taken in preſenting him 
this earthy bedfellow: And this uninter- 
rupted ſtudy of revenge ſoon preſented 
him with the following ſcheme, which was 
no ſooner ſchemed and planned, but it was 
carried into reſolution; and afterwards into 
a fatal execution. Early the next morning, 
the depoſitors of the dead carcaſs came to 
his bed- ſide in an extreme merry mood, to 


inquire 
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inquire how he had reſted, expecting to find 


him either faſt aſleep, or half frightened 


out of his ſenſes by the ſurprize that they 
thought he muſt certainly feel at his diſco- 
vering of his dead bedfellow, but, to their 
great diſappointment, they found him per- 


fectly compoſed, and reading in his bed. 
At which, and finding the body was remov- 


ed from him they began with ſneers to de- 
mand how he had ſlept, and likewiſe how 
he liked his bedfellow, and what he had done 
with it. To all which he replied with a 
ſmile.— Lou are a parcel of fine fellows, are 
you not, to divert yourſelves with what 
might have been my ruin ? But depend up- 
on it, I ſhall find a way'to be even with you 
all. Suppoſe I had not immediately recol- 


lected what the body was, and how it ſhoule 
come there; being in the dark, juſt waking 
from a ſound and inebriated fleep, to find 
an icy corps by one's fide, before I could 


collect my reaſon to my aid, might have 
been of the worlt conſequence to me ; and 
which too mult be your expectation and de- 
fire ; but thank heaven your good intentions 
have been happily diſappointed : For I in- 
ſtantly called to mind who I had found with 

me, and conſequently who put him there. 
But what have you done with the body ? 
demanded the ſparks. Why, (returned 
he) I was ſo nettled at your impertinent 
Sh ws has jeſt, 
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jeſt, tharzin the hurry of my firſt reſent- 
ment, I Mgged the corps out of the bed 
and threw it head formoſt out of the win- 
dow. G - d mn you! replied one of 
them, you will have the conſtables here by 
and by to ſearch your appartment, imagin- 
ing that you have murthered the man, and 
afterwards robbed and ſtripped him. 

To be brief they all concluded that what 
he had aſſerted was a fact, viz. that he had 
actually thrown the dead body i into the ſtreet; 
and, therefore, dreading nofarther evil from 
the reſult, they paſſed their diſconrſe to the 
diſcuſſion of other ſubjects: And now they 
began to complain of the ill effects of their 
laſt night's engagement ; one was feveriſh 
and dry, another's acked, and a third want- 
ed reſt, a fourth was giddy, and ſo on, each 
had ſome ſufficient ailmenc to complain of; 
ſo that the gentleman who had lodged with 
the priſoner of death, was now the healthieſt 
perſon of them all. When all of *em had 
made their full complaint, in order to ſet 
them again to rights, they began to con- 
ſult what they ſhould have for their break- 
faſts; one ealked of tea, another threatened, 
coffee; ſome one thing, ſome! another: But 
our youth | 1n bed, at length decided the mat · 
ter; come, ſaid he, gentlemen, you are all 
of you bad phyſicians ; ; you ſhould always, 
after _— up later then ordinary, and 

drinking 


of doors. 
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drinking hard, get ſomething Aubſtantial 
in the morning, both to eat and Urink; it 
heals the ſtomach, comforts the body, and 
is a means of preventing the ill fumes of 
your vitiated liquors from flying upwards 
to affect the head: Therefore, if you will 
take my advice, get a bit of light meat, 
ſuch as a veal-cutlet, or any thing elſe 
that you like, and a little ſoft-ale, and in 
an hour or two you will be quite well again. 
To this propoſition one of them replied, — 
Gad! Jack, I approve of your preſcription; 
and turning to the reſt, ſaid he, What ſay 
you, gentlemen, ſhall we have a cutlet toſ- 
ſed up for our breakfaſts, or not ? To which 


_ they all cried, ay, ay, with all our hearts. 


This point being voted nemine cont radi- 
cente, according to the young gentleman's 
motion ; he rejoined, — Well gentlemen, 
ſince you ſeem ſo ready to embrace my ad- 
vice, (and, what I own, I had reſolved up- 
on for myſelf, if you approve of it, 1 will 
immediately go to market for you; for to 
tell you the truth, you all look like ſo many 
hunted devils, and are not fit to be ſeen out 
And, thereupon, he imme- 
diately jumped out of the bed, and dreſſed 
himſelf in a minute; and while the reſt 
were otherwiſe employed towards their break - 
faſt, he made the beſt of his way to the 
butcher's, where he catered for them, ac- 

cording 
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cording to his promiſe, and which, I may 
ſay, give them a general ſatisfaction; for 
after they had all breakfaſted, and being aſk- 
ed by their purveyor how they hed their 
cutlets, they unamiouſly replied, that they 
never made a more agreeable meal; that 
each had ſatisfied their appetites, and it was 
extremely good. This declaration being 
made, now comes the tragic- part of my 
ſtory ; and which I own has no pleaſant ef- 
fect upon me, even to relate it, and which I 
hope my readers will alſo remember, to 
their no great diſadvantage. 

They having now proclaimed their ap- 
probation of this agreeable breakfaſt, our 
caterer expounded to them thus. I am 
glad, gentlemen that you like what I have 
provided for you ; it 1s a great encourage- 
ment to go to market for you again; but 
I muſt tell you by the by, that I am now 
amply even with you, for providing me with 
ſo agreeable a bedfellow, as you did laſt 
night, However, it is now paſt contradic- 
tion, that you preſented me with nothing 
more than you were willing to partake of 
yourſelves; for, by G—d, gentlemen, the 
veal-cutlets which you have been juſt eat- 
ing were neither more nor leſs, than part 
of the buttock of the very carcaſs which 
you brought me for a bedfellow ; and much 
good may it do you all, you are heartily 

welcome 
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welcome: And if you have a mind to dine 
off the ſame joint, "if you will go into my 
bed chamber, and look under the bed, there 
I believe you may find enough left to make 
another meal of. 

At this ſudden and unexpected diſcovery, 
let my humane readers judge how all chang- 
ed their countenances; paleneſs, tremblings, 
ſickneſs of heart, and all the ill effects 
which could poflibly attend people in their 
condition, inſtantly invaded their healthful 
imaginations. Several of them would not 
credit his report, till they had examined 
that part of the corps from whence he faid 
that he had taken them but flying thither 
for a more ſubſtantial information, they 
found, too plainly, the new made chaſm 
from whence he had dug thoſe fatal ſlices. 
And, by which we may very properly ſay, 
that, from death (like that of the ſmall pox) 
he hadinnoculated them almoſt edel 
with death itſelf; for the conceit of what 
they had now eaten had ſo fatal, and almoſt 
inſtantaneous effect upon them, that! in three 
hours time afrer, two of them expired; and 
the reſt of them remained ſo ill, that when 
this account was publiſned in the papers, 
there was but little hopes of their recovery. 
And I remember that the author of this tra- 
gic piece of news concluded with theſe 
words e F ever 9 Was carried too 


far 
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far, this certainly WAS, And which 1s 
another and a moſt dreadful example too, 
of the power and effect of imagination, 


The wiſe Iriſhman and his ſallad oil. 


| Ignorance, that ſometimes makes the hypocrite, 
Wants never miſchief ; though it oft wants fear: 
For whilſt we think faith —— to anſwer wit, 
Obſerve the juſtice that doth follow it. 


Brook, 


1 H E merry ignorance of our hero, in 
the following ſtory, is almoſt incre- 
dible. But if my reader will ſeriouſly re 


flect and (has ſeen and obſerved as much 
of the world) I am perſuaded he has met 
with ſome in his life, not much inferior 
(koth in abſurdity and oddity,) to my friend 
Patrick below. But as ignorance is a ſubject 
which I have treated on before, in the firſt 
volume of this work, and is as hard to e- 
radicate, where it is rooted, as to diſcover 
the longitude, J ſhall not dwell or expati- 
tiate any longer here, on that head, but 
haſten immediately to Prelant you with 
the ſtory. 


Patric 
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Why, (quoth the baker) do you ſee 
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Patrick O' Blunder, a very ſenſible and 
acute Iri//man(as my readers will find) came 
over from the county of Kilkenny, to En- 
gland, in order to get him a ſervice; and 
in a few days had the good fortune to be 
hired to Sir Jeremy Freeland, near Cheſter, 
who the next week after ſet out, with his 
family, for London. And when they came 
to town, the firſt day, dinner was ready 
dreſſed, according to Sir Jeremy's order by 
letter, to a ſervant who was left in the 
houſe to take care of it; and amongſt other 


things a fine ſallad was prepared, to tally 


with a piece of roaſt beef : But when Sir 
Jeremy went to dreſs it as he generally did 
himſelf, there happened to be no oil in the 
houſe ; and the reſt of the ſervants being all 
buſy, he called his new 1r:/: footman to go 
fetch him ſome.—Here (ſays he) Patrick, 
you muſt go to ſome ſhop and get me a 
quart of eating oil; any body will tell you 
where you may have it. Away goes Patrict, 
runs full drive into the firſt ſhop he could ſee 
which happened to be a bakers.--I want ſay s 
he a quart of eating oil for my maſter. —l co 
not ſell oil, quoth the man. Arah, well 
(rephed Patrick) but then you can tell me 
where they do ;—yes, (lays the baker) I can 
do that; and going to the door (ſays he) 
here, friend, do you ſee yonder's jar ?— 
Well, a jar! and what is a jar. cries Patrick ? 


that 
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that great brown thing upon a poſt? That 
is a jar, and it is an oil - ſnop; there you may 
have any fort of oil you want. — 80, away 
goes Patrick, and runs ſtaring into the oil- 
ſhop, as he had done before into the baker's. 
Arah, ſhir (ſays he to the Oilman) are you 
a jar? — A jar! quoth the man; no! but 
there is a jar at the door, that I ſuppoſe is 
what you mean. What might you want, 
pray ? Why, ſays Patrick, I want a 
quart of eating oil for my maſter, and I was 


ſhent here for it. That you may have, ſir, 


but what have you got to put it in ?—Arah 
fait! nothing at all (quoth teague) but you 
may put it in a piece of paper.—Paper! 
(cries the oilman, in a ſurprize) you cannot 
carry it in paper! Why it is a liquid. Arah, 
well (replies Patrick) and what is that to 
you, what it is? cannot you put it in a piece 
of paper, as I deſire you ?---Why ſays the 
man to him again) I tell you, you cannot 
carry it in a piece of paper; it will not hold 
it. (Here he ſhewed ſome of it to Patrick, 
to convince him)—Look you here, ſays he, 
you cannot carry this in paper, I believe, can 
you, do you think? fait ſays teague, dat 
iſn very true: but I can carry it in my hat, 
tho'.—-O]! your hat! ſays the oilman) ay, 
that is true; ſo you may, if you pleaſe.--- 
Fait, and ſho I will den, ſays he. Here, put 
it in; but then it will ſpoil and wet de in- 
ſnide; and ſho I will cruſh down the croon, 


and 
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and carry it wid outſhide my hat.— Ay, do 
(ſays the man) for he was willing to ſee the 
joke; and ſo, down Patrick thruſts the 
crown of his hat, and into it the man pours 
the oil. But when this was done, the con. 
veniency he had thus made, would not hold 
above half of it. Well (quoth the oil- 
man) where now will you put the reſt ?— 
Here, Patrick, after a little pauſe, find- 
ing his fingers in a cavity on the other ſide 
his hat, turns it upfide down, in an inſtant 
O fait! ſays he, put it in here !---So, in 
the man pours it directly, though, ready to 
burſt with laughing; and Pazrick put his 
hat, with one corner under his left arm, 
very well pleaſed with his contrivance ; paid 
the man for his oil, and away he marches 


home as faſt as he could, with the oil run- 


ning down from the outſide of his hat, upon 
all his cloaths, to the very ſhoes of him. 


.Juſt as he came to the door, his maſter, be- 


ing at the parlour window, and ſeeing what 
a condition he was in with the oil; and his 


hat, as 1 have deſcribed it, under his arm, 
ran to the door, in a great paſſion, to mees 
him, and to prevent his coming into the 


parlour with it. You raſcal (fays he) how 
came you in that pickle? What have you 
in your hat, there? O fait? ſhir, (ſays Pa- 
trick) but it iſh de oil that you ſhent me for. 
m———— Teague ſpeaking this ſo ſeriouſly, 3 
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ſo ſeemingly compoſed, it made his maſter 
ready to burſt out with laughter, though he 
was provoked at his ignorance, to the great- 
eſt degree. Why, you blockhead ! ſays he, 
(for he now conceived Teague's contrivance) 
I bid you bring me a quart of oil; I am 
ſure there cannot be a quart in your hat : 
What have you done with the reſt ? 
Arah, fait, ſhir, (replies Patrick) but I have 
got the reſt o the other ſhide, now. So 
turning his hat upſide down again (in the 
manner he had done before) ſpilt all the reſt 
upon him. Which unexpected turn of in- 
genuity, procured from his maſter, not on- 
ly an immoderate fit of laughing, but alſo 


an abſolute pardon for his ſpoiling his 
cloaths. 


Vol. II. K A 
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A Biſhop's bleſſing not current. 


All pow'rful gold with influence doth win 
Mien, with deſire for to engender ſin! 


Gof. 


Here goes a ſtory of a poor beggar 
that begg'd of a biſhop very hard for 

his charity; but it happening that his lord- 
ſhip had either left it at home or elſe was 
not maſter of any, the beggar changed his 
petition for his lordſhip's bleſſing only; which 
the goodbiſhop inſtantly beſtowed upon him. 
But the ungrateful petitioner immediately 
returned it to him with a curſe from himſelf, 
ſaying, take it again, and keep your bleſ- 
ſing to yourſelf, and be d---n'd with it; 
for if it was worth a farthing, you'd ſee me 
at the devil before you would give it me. 
Whether this inſolent and blaſphe- 
mous beggar had any reaſon of his ſide in 
ſo ſaying, or not, I will leave to the opinions 
of my readers. But I cannot help think- 
ing, that if the biſnop juſt mentioned is not 
the ſame man hereafter mentioned, he muſt 
be very nearly related to him; and I * 
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be ſorry to think there were ever two ſuch 
in the world. 

Doctor Cantwe!l, being a gentleman of 
great piety, learning and eloquence, and 
having great intereſt at court, was rais'd to 
rhe dignity of biſhop of God4ble-Gripe; and 
which was a ſee that ſuited his voracious ap- 
petite extremely well: For he was remark- 
ably fond of his own dear belly, and as pe- 
culiarly ſtingy towards the reſt of the world. 
But a gentleman, who was nearly related to 
him, and who knew how to humour his 
taſte, being prompted by a very faithful 
hope in his laſt will and teſtament, fre- 
quently treſspaſſed upon his lordſhip's good- 
nature, by a cuſtom which he continued for 
many years, of troubling him with a tri- 
bute of never ceaſing preſents. Sometimes 
veniſon; ſometimes partridges and wood- 
cocks; ſometimes one thing, and ſome- 
times another. Bur his lordſhip was ſo de- 
voted to his ſtudies; and his mind ſo con- 
tinually and totally employed in piety, cha- 
rity, and prayer, or other good works, 
that the poor ſervant, who brought him all 
thoſe good things, was always forgot; and 


never once, by any of his houſehold, was he 


either aſked to eat or drink; nor did heever 
ſee a ſhilling of the biſhop's money. At 
length, having brought his lordſhip a fine 
fat doe, he came down according to his 
| K 2 uſual 
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uſual cuſtom to look at it: And having 
paſs'd a thouſand commendations upon it, 
he deſired the ſervant who brought it to 
bear back his grateful thanks to his maſter, 
for his kind preſent, And(continued he, 
to the ſervant) I muſt needs fay you are a 
very careful, diligent, good ſervant; and I 
pray God to bleſs you.— With that, he 
turn'd himſelf about, and away he went, as 
per cuſtom. | | 

Here it 1s proper to obſerve, that the poor 
man had come a great way on this errand, 
in deep roads, and in very terrible bad wea- 
ther, and was both cold and hungry, But 
ſince he could not hope for any thivg to com- 
fort him at the good biſhop's, for all his 
care and fatigue ; he reſolved to have ſome- 
thing at his own expence ; and therefore he 
repaired to a public inn for that purpoſe, 
near to his lordſhips palace; and after 
having put up his horſe, he went into the 
kitchen, and demanded of the landlord 
what he could have hot for his dinner. —For, 
ſays he, I am very cold and hungry; and I 
do not care how ſoon I have ſomething that 
is warm to comfort me. 

Why, (replies the landlord) what think 
you of a fowl roaſted and egg-ſauce to it? 
that we can get ready for you in half an 
hour's time.— With all my heart (replies 
John, for that was his name) and 1 me 

| ave 
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have a gill of hot wine in the mean time, 
that I may drink to your neighbour the bi- 
ſhop's good health; for 1 have juſt been 
carrying him a preſent of as fine a fat doe 
as ever was taſted : And, to ſpeak truth, his 
lordſhip is a very fine gentleman. 

To be brief, after he had dined heartily 
on the fowl, and drank a pint of good wine 
he called for his horſe and the reckoning; 
and the landlord accordingly brought him 
a bit of a bill to the amount of four ſhil- 
lings. "Ts very well, quoth 7%, I think 
your bill very reaſorable, and I pray God 
bleſs you; I have made a very comfortable, 
good dinner, and I am certain it has done 
mea great deal of good, for I am quite chear- 
ful and happy now. 

Here John put the bill into his pocket, 
without taking any farther notice about it 
to the landlord; od going directly into 
the yard, there ſtood his horſe ready for 
him to mount; ſo he demanded of the hoſt- 
ler what he had to pay for his horſe ? 
Six-pence, fir, returned the hoſtler,—very 
well, replied John, you ſeem to be a good, 
honeſt, diligent kind of a perſon, and I 
pray God bleſs you. Juſt at that inſtant 
an equipage coming into the inn, the hoſt- 
ler being obliged "to attend, he hangs 
Jobn's horſe upon a hook, and ran to aſſt 
his new gueſt. John no ſooner ſaw the 


2 hoſtler 
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hoſtler buſily engaged, but he inſtantly 
mounts his roſinant, and without ſpeaking 
one word to any body, he rides gently off, 
on his return home. | 
In a little time after, the landlord mif- 
ling of him, and knowing that he had not 
paid for his fowl, Sc. he began to enquire 
after his reckoning, but finding that no body. 
knew any thing of it, he further enquired 
of the hoſtler, whether he had paid him 
for his horſe or not? And being anſwered 
in the negative, he immediately takes a 
horſe out of the ſtable, and galloping after 
him as faſt as he could, he toon overtook him 
when he ſaluted him as follows.—Sir, I 
believe you have made a miſtake at my 
houſe, and forgot to pay for your dinner 
and your horſe; did you not ? No, Sir, 
replied John, I did not indeed; I have paid 
for both of them, I aſſure you, or I ſhould 
not have offered to come away : I ſcorn any 
ſuch baſeneſs — hen, fir, replies the 


landlord, I can aſſure you I have very bad 


and diſhoneſt ſervants about me. Will you 
be kind enough to go back with me, and 


. clear up this point, for they all deny the leaſt 


knowledge of this matter? With all my 
bearr, fir, replied John, I will do any thing 
in my power to ſet things right. 
There they both returned to the inn to- 
gether and the landlord, — 
5 him 
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him to whom he had paid for his dinner and 
wine, Why, fir, I paid you for it, re- 
turned honeſt 7hn. Me! quoth the land- 
lord, I maſt beg your pardon, fir, you did 
not offer to pay me a penny. If you re- 
member when I gave you the bill, you faid 

it was very well, God bleſs you; and that 
was all that paſſed at that time between us: 
I can take my oath of it. Very well, fir, 
replies John, and was not that ſufficient? 
It was all the biſhop gave me, I can aſſure 
you, for the fine fat doe that I carried him 
this morning; and if I am ſatisfied with it, 
I can ſee no reaſon you have to complain. 
It may be ſo, quoth the landlord, that you 
may be well enough pleaſed with it ; bur 
I do aſſure you that is a fort of currency 
that will not pay me for my wine and fow! : 
cannot go to market with ſuch fort of 
coin; it will not paſs there. No! de- 
mands Jobn, What! then, is not the bi- 
ſhop's bleing current? It may be current, 
replies the landlord, at his Lordſhip's pa- 
lace, for ought that I know, but it will not 
paſs current for a ſingle farthing with any 
of my tradeſmen. Nay then, quoth Jobn 
I will not be impoſed upon, no more than 
you will, I will carry back his good for- 
nothing bleſſing to him directly; but, how- 
ever, fir, I will ſatisfy you firſt : What 1s 
your demand ? Four ſhillings (replies the 


K 4 landlord, 
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landlord), There, fir, is your money, 
quoth 7obx. Ay, matter, cries the hoſtler, 
and you owe me ſixpence for your horſe 
too. Well, quoth 70%, there it is for you; 
but J really thought you had both been 
paid, and ſatisfied with the biſhop's coin. 
But ſince I find it will not paſs for a ſixpence, 
I will not be troubled with it any longer; 
for I do ſuppoſe, landlord, that if we were 
always to tender ſuch payment to the cler- - 
gy, they would be no better ſatisfied with it 
than you are: So that it is plain they have 
a double way of dealing; they pay us with 
one ſort of coin, and expect to be paid 
themſelves with another. But, however, 
fince I find how it is, I ſhall be very plain 
with his Lordſhip, I do aſſure you. 
Here Jobn returned with all expedition 
to the palace, and ſent up his duty again to 
his Lordſhip, defiring leave to ſpeak with 
him one word. Here the Biſhop (think- 
ing he had either forgot ſome part of his 
meſſage, or that he had returned with ſome- 
thing elſe worthy his acceptance) came to 
him directly, and demanded of him thus. 
Well, my good Friend, what have you to 
ſay to me? Why, an't pleaſe your Lord- 
ſhip, returned the man, when I was here 
this morning with the veniſon, you Lord- 
ſhip may remember, you was pleaſed to give 
me your bleſſing (as you had done ſeveral 
Bie times 
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times before) as a compenſation for my 
trouble and expence, in coming to your 
Lordſhip ſo far on theſe occaſions; bur J 
find, my Lord that it is good for nothing, 
and, therefore, God bleſs your Lordſhip ; 
there it 1s for you again: And now, my 
Lord, I am abſolutely clear of it, and you 
may beſtow it on any body elſe, whom 
you think proper, for I never deſire to 
be troubled with it any more. How! 
cried the Biſhop, you vile, abandoned ſin- 
ner! do you deſpiſe my blefling, you re- 
probate? You delcrve to be excommuni- 
cated, as an unworthy member of Chriſt's 
body. Why, my Lord, replies 7obn, I was 
very hungery and cold this morning when I 
brought your Lordſhip the veniſon, but, as 
neither your Lordſhip, nor any of your ſer- 
vants either asked me to eat or drink, in or- 
der to warm and comfort me, I was obliged 
to get me a dinner at the mitre inn, hard 
by ; but when I came to pay my reckoning, 
neither the hoſtler, nor his maſter would 
take my bleſſing for a ſixpence, notwith- 
ſtanding I told them that 1 had it from your 
Lordſhip. And, therefore, ſince a man may 
ſtarve with it, for I find it can be of no ſer- 
vice to me, I deſire your lordſhip may keep 
it to yourſelf, and never force it upon me 


any More. . , s 
| K 5 At 
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At this bold aſſurance from honeſt John, 
let my judicious reader judge what ſurprize 
it put the pious biſhop into; and the bet- 
ter to enable him to gueſs, let him re- 
member the following anſwer. Friend! 
quoth his Lordſhip, I find thou art void of 
all faith, and I am afraid of all grace too. 


Thou art, I ſee, a worldly covetous man, 


and I fear in a much fallen ſtate, and little 
acquainted with the benefits of divine bleſſ- 
ing; but J will try thy evil power and want 
of faith, more perfectly, immediately; I 
will now ſhew thee, perverſe man! the 
vaſt dominion and influence which the evil 


tempter of all hearts hath availeded himſelf 


over thee; and I will ſet the devil and thee 
at naught, or ſhew you your wicked ſtate, 
and convince you of your fall and error, 
even in deſpite of you. Here the Biſhop 
pulled out of his pocket a guinea and a 
crown piece, and laying them both on the 
table together, he continued to the ſervant 
thus. Here, friend, behold ! quoth he, 
ſince you ſeem, by wretched confidence to 
ſet my bleſſing at naught, beware of the 
evil that may follow, and take your choice. 
This crown piece is, obſerve, the emblem 
of my bleſſing, as having leſs worldly pow- 
er of temptation, or ſeeming worth ; and 
this Guinea is the emblem of my hearty 

curſe, 
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curſe, as by its glittering appearance it ſhall 
ſeem more likely to prevail. But leave you 
to your free choice; which will effectually 
determine the conviction of your avarice, or 
the prudence of your contempt for it, and 
ſudden reformation. So, take which you 
will; but remember, I recommend to you 
a weighty conſideration before you deter- 
mine in this hazardous election; ſo accord- 
ing to the grace and prudence of your pro- 
ceeding may the full merit of your choice 

attend you for ever hereafter. Amen. 
Why, an't pleaſe your Lordſhip (quoth 
John, not much intimidated with the Bi- 
{ſhop's laſt weighty diſcourſe) your bleſſing 
I have already tried, and I know the worth 
of it; your curſe I am very willing to try 
alſo; but now, as I would not willingly at- 
tront your Lordſhip, nor miſcarry in this 
great pour it I could poſſibly avoid it, with 
your Lordſhip's good leave, I will even 
blend your bleſſing with your curſe, and 
try them both together. Which ſaid, to 
the Biſhop's very great ſurprize and diſap- 
pointment, he ſwept them both off the table 
inſtantly into his hat. Which the Biſhop 
no ſooner ſaw, but he roared out with his 
whole volubility of voice; O monſtrous !' 
O mamon ! mamon ! O the vaſt power of 
the devil !—-And uttering of theſe words, 
he 
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he turned himſelf about, and left poor John 
perfectly fatisfiee in the midſt of his ini- 


quity. 


The Higbwayman and the Drover. 


When fortune, honour, life, and all's in doubt, 
Bravely to dare, is bravely to get out. 
| Suckling. 


Apprehend that there are many kinds of 

1 courage, though indeed but one of the 
right fort; and which, without doubt, 1s 
the greateſt both to be f-ared, loved, and re- 
garded : It 1s very dangerous to provoke a 
man of ſpirit and ſenſe; for as that great 
ſtareſman, the marquis of Hallifax, has ſet 
it down as a maxim, Men of under- 
“ ſtanding (ſays he) are generally men of 
'* reſentment.” But as there are many ſorts 
of courage, ſo is there likewiſe many ways 
of ſhewing it. But I ſhall not here trouble 
my readers with any further definition on 
that head : For as I have already preſented 
them with one example of the courage of 
our hero in my firſt volume,. I ſhall now 
offer a ſecond ; where my readers will find 
an 
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an example of a different kind of courage 
from the former. - In my laſt ſtory of the 
above Gordon, it is to be obſerved, he was 
there the challenger; but here he is the 
challenged: And, as my readers will find, 
might have refujed to have accepted of it, 
without any loſs or diſcredit to himſelf ; ne- 
vertheleſs, as he had the leaſt to looſe he 
ventured the freeſt. And the other, as we 
ſhall ſhew, being deprived oi kis force, by 
the abilities of his antagoniſt, was forced 
to ſubmit; and had nothing left but patience 
to comfort him, 

Mr. Gordon, the famous highwayman, of 
whom we are here treating, was by trade a 
butcher; and it 1s generally reported of 
him, that he was both brave, generous and 
powerful; and indeed the preſent ſtory 
ſeems to confirm it. For it is ſaid that ac- 
cording to his frequent cuſtom, he was one 
day fitting, diſguiſed, in a public room in 
one of the inns of Smithfield, where the 
graziers and ſaleſmen generally reſort ; and 
leeing one of theſe men receive a large ſum 
of money, he wanted to learn how he in- 
tended to diſpoſe of it.—Sir, ſaid he, if 
you propoſe to travel with all that money 
about you, it would be prudent to take the 
beſt method you can for its ſecurity. For 
I am credibly informed that Mr. Gordon is 
upon your road, and I ſhould be very loth 


o 
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io meet him, with ſo much money about 
me. | | 
Why it is true replied Mr. Greenmedozw, 
but I ſeldom travel from London with leſs 
than a couple of hundred pounds about 
me, and I was never robbed yet in my life, 


nor do I fear any man living in England,— 


Perhaps, returned Mr. Gordon, you may al- 


ways travel well guarded with fire-arms ; 


and even ſo, I ſhould imagine you may be 
in ſome danger; for if Gordon was fure 
that you had a ſum of money about you, 
and were ever ſo well armed, he would ne- 
vertheleſs attack you.—I do not know but 
he might, replied the other, but I never ca- 
rry fire-arms at all, and I have heard ſay, 
that Gordon is ſo generous and ſo much of 
a man, that if he be required to do it, he 
will fight any man in England either with 
ſtick or fiſt. Now if this be true, and I 
ſhould happen to meet him, I ſhall have no 
occaſion for fire-arms ; for if he will allow 
me that chance, and can beat me fairly he 
ſhall be welcome to it. And I dare an- 
ſwer for it, ſaid Gordon, that he woold never 
deſire a better chance for the booty.—And, 
by G- dl replied the grazier, if I meet him 
and he ſhould attack me, I will try his met- 
tle and his manhood too, if he will give me 
that chance. 1 will warrant you he 


does, returned Gordon and if you ſhould 
happen 
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happen to engage with him, I wiſh you good 
luck, fir. -The other thanked him 
and ſo their converſation changed to other 
topics. But the grazier was no ſooner 
gone out of the room, than our induſtrious 
collecter departed the inn, and immediate- 
ly prepared to give him the meeting; which 
accordingly he did, about ten or twelve 
miles out of town, in a very narrow lane, 
juſt before ſun- riſing; and in the manner 
following. Good morning to you, ſir, 
you are very luckily met, faith I was juſt 
wiſhing for ſuch an opportunity to pay my 
compliments, for I am ſure you are too ge- 
nerous to let me do it for nothing; and 
therefore, I muſt beg you to be as expedi- 
tious in your bounty as poſſible. This droll 
way of treating him, together with the 
fight of his piſtol, convinced him (by what 
he had many times heard of him) that he 
had now the agreeable opportunity of re- 
viewingand converſing with the famous Mr, 
Gord.n; though he had not yet diſcovered 
that he had had the ſame honour ſc lately: 
And willing to keep up the ſpirit of the 
ſcene, replied to him, Sir, I believe 
that I may preſume, by your good-nature 
and your addreſs, that your name is Gor- 
don: And if 1 am right, I have that high 
opinion of you, by the credit of common 
fame, that you are too much of a man, ei- 


ther 
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ther to treat me ill, or deny me a ſmall fa- 
vour. I have in my pocket, ſir, ſomething 
above 3ool. and though it would be a very 
conſiderable loſs to me and my family, yet 
upon the ſtrength of a little converſation 
I chanced to have laſt night with a gentle- 
man concerning you, I am tempted to be- 
lieve you are above denying me my preſent 
requeſt ; which is, that you would put aſide 
your fire arms, and give me a fair chance 
for my money. If you can beat me, like 
a man you ſhall be heartily welcome to it, 
but if you cannot I ſhall be giad to carry 
it home to my wife, and family, And, 
fir, I muſt further add, that not only my 
one good opinion of you, joined with the 
common report of the world, but alſo, 
what the gentleman I juſt mentioned aſſured 
me laſt night, gives me ſome hopes that 
you will anſwer this petition. Why, 
pray Sir, ſaid Mr. Gordon, what might that 
_ gentleman advance laſt night concerning 
me? Why, replied the grazier, that he 
was certain you would not refuſe me the fa- 
vour I now aſk; but would readily accept 
of the propoſition. Did he, replied Gor- 
don: Why then, I will not forfeit his 
good opinion of me; name your terms, 
and if they are ſuch as I can with ſafety and 
credit comply with, I will immediately em- 
brace them, mg 
Why, 
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Why, fir, ſaid the grazier, according to 
the cuſtom of your profeſſion, you have ſa- 
luted me with a cock'd piſtol in your hand; 
which abſolutely puts it out of my power to 
offer any thing in my own defence: Bur if 
you will alight from your horſe, diveſt you 
of your fire-arms, and box me fairly for 
it, if you can beat me fairly, I will put 
the money between us, and it ſhall then be 
yours: But if upon trial, you ſhould chance 
to fail, and I come off conqueror, then I 
hope I may be permitted to depart with all 
my money in ſafety. 

Yes, fir, replied Mr, Gordon: But if I 
ſhould comply with this propoſition, and be 
vanquiſhed, you will then have it in your 
power to make a very ſevere repriſal upon 
me, for you may deliver me up to the law, 
and I ſhall not be able to prevent it ; the 
conſequence of which I may dread ſuffi- 
ciently.—No, fir, anſwered the honeſt gra- 
zier, before I would be guilty of ſuch a raſ- 
cally action to one who had behaved him- 
ſelf ſo nobly, I would ſooner die in his de- 
fence a thouſand times if poſſible ——Say 
you ſo! cried Gordon, why then thou arta 


brave fellow; and I ſhould be both a co- - 


ward and a villain to refuſe thee. Come 
let us faſten our horſes on the other ſide the 
hedge, and they only ſhall be the witneſs of 
our conflict. 2 
Here 
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Fere they both diſmounted by agree 
ment, and having led their horſes into an 
adjacent field, tied them faſt to a tree, and 
then being both ſtript, and the golden prize 
depoſited before them by the grazier; Mr. 
Gordon demand of his antagoniſt, what 
excerciſe he particularly choſe to begin with 
who anſwered, if you pleaſe we will take a 
bout or two with ſticks : To which he aſ- 
ſented. And after about ten minutes ſevere 
exerciſe with that weapon, the grazier be- 
ing ſeverely thraſhed and pretty well tired 
begged to change their weapons, and now 
to make an effort with their fiſts; which 
was immediately complied with : And now 
they began their ſecond courſe, which was 
ſerved up with all the force and art imagi- 
nable, till after a moſt furious and obſti- 
nate diſpute of about half an hour, the 
poor ſorely-beaten grazier, beingquite ſpent 


and no longer able ro endure the combat, 


was forced to yield a total and abſolute con- 
queſt to his victorious opponent. The victory 
being declared to the honour and advan- 
tage of Mr. Gordon, he immediately ſeized 
the prize, according to the ſtipulation ; and 
then he addreſſed his vanquiſhed benefactor 
thus. Come. my honeſt friend, let not 
this misfortune hurt your noble ſpirits, you 
are a very gallant man ; I never encoun- 
tered a braver fellow in my life; and for 
vor which 
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which you ſhall now fare the better. You 
ſay there is upwards of zool. in this bag, 
if you had died hunghill, as the ſaying is, 
you ſhould never have fingered ſiæpence of 
it more; but as you have ſupported your- 
ſelf, like a worthy and brave combitant, we 
will fairly and exactly ſhare the booty be- 
tween us. And I muſt further adviſe you, 
that I was the perſon who laſt night took 
upon me to anſwer for the bravery of Mr. 
Gordon; and whether I have anſwered that 
warranty or not to your expectation, you 
have experienced. | XY 
| Here they both fat down, foot to foot, 
and equally divided the aforeſaid money, 
between them; which being done, they 
both ſhook hands, mounted their horſes, 
and ſo parted very good friends. And Mr. 
Gordon, as a further teſtimony of his re- 
gard for him, gave the grazier, a word of 
note, if he was again attacked, he. by that 
means would eſcape a ſecond plunder : And 
further aſſured him. that from that day for- 
ward he ſhould never be robbed again upon 


that road while he, the ſaid Gordon, lived. 


* 
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Teague and the Carravan. 


Opinion's buc a fool, that makes us ſcan 
The outward habit by the inward man. 


CHAKESPEAR, 


THERE cannot be a more obvious 
A. prognoſtic of a fool, than his affecting 
to ſeem more than commonly wiſe. Good 
ſenſe, like a great beauty, ſhines brighteſt 
when unaffected. Fools are generally wi e 
in their own conceit, and men of good un- 
derſtanding are never fo ſenſible in their 
own opinion, as when the frequent mo- 
tions of the glaſs have almoſt totally de- 
prived them of that ſhare they might before 
have boaſted of. And it is allo certain, 
that the character of ignorance is plainly 
pictured in a fool's face, as the hours of 
the day are upon the dial of a church- 
clock: This our readers may imagine, in 
the ſubſequent tale, was as legible and 
conſpicuous in the index-face of the he- 
ro of the following ſtory. 

Some years ago, there was a carriage ſet 
up at Cheſter, called a caravan, that carri- 


ed 
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ed paſſengers to London at twenty ſhillings 
each perſon, or in proportion, to any place 
upon that road, and which made the tame 
ſpeed as a coach. It happened one day, 
that Patrick O'cunning, an Iriſhman, com- 
ing over from Dublin for London, and en- 
quiring for the moſt convenient way of tra- 
velling, was recommended to this carravan. 
So he goes to the Inn where it ſet up, and 
enquiring for the driver of it, aſked him, 
when he ſet out for Londen; the man an- 
ſwered to-morrow morning at four o'clock. 
Arah, vat will I give you, fays the 
Iriſhman to carry me to London ?—1 wenty 
ſhillings, rephed the man, 1s the price; 
we never take more or leis of any body.— 
O fait, but twenty ſhillings iſh too much, 
quoth the Iri/hman, I cant afford it. But 
den, aſh I am going dere to find out an 
uncle of mine, dat died ſome time ago, and 
if he be living to ſhee what he has left me, 
and aſh I am a ſtranger upon de road, I 
would want to know-vat 1 ſhall give you to 
let me walk wid your hayderrydan?— Walk 
with it ! ſays the man, thinking he had 
joaked with him, why yeu ſhall walk with 
it, if you can keep up with us, for ten 
ſhillings. O fait, ſays teague, ſhall 1? 
But den I ſhall ſhave ten ſhillings -by de 
Bargain; fait, I will walk wid you den, to- 
morrow, Well, ſays the man, but you 

will 
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will gave me earneſt then, will not you? — 
O fait, ſays he, but I will give you all de 


money nos, if you will promiſe to keep a 


plaſh tor me.— Ay, that I will, replies the 
man, and if you will tell me where you 
lodge, I will take care to call you time e- 


nough in the morning. Upon which, the 


Iriſhman paid him down ten ſhillings; and 
in the morning out they ſet, and kept com- 
pany very well together the firſt fix or 


eight miles. But at laſt they came to a 


very narrow Jane, and there having been a 


great deal of rain, the road was full of water 


and deep dirt; fo, quoth the driver of the 
carravan to him; now, friend, I would ad- 
viſe you to go on the other ſide that hedge, 


there is a very good foot-path, and the road 


is ſo deep here, we ſhall be up to the axle- 

dd mn your ſhoul! 
replies the Iriſiman, but you are a ſhcoun- 
dre], now, dat you arte! I made a fair bar- 
gain wid you, and gave you ten ſhillings to 


let me walk with your hayderrydan all de 


way to London, and now you want to cheat 
me, and make me go rother ſhide de hedge ; 
but efait, Iwill convinch you dat an Jriſiman 


iſh as cunning as an Engliſiman, and cun- 
ninger to0,—So he walked with them all 
through the lane with the carriage ; ſome- 
times up to the waiſtband of his breeches in 


water 
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water, &c. But how he went on afterwards, 


the ſtory does not inform us. 


The Lucky Eſcape. 


Coxcombs and fools too oft miſtake in reading, 
And count impertinence and folly breeding. 


Anonym. 


T is very probable that many of my 
1 readers will think the following ſtory 
not worth their reading out; but, I am 
inclined to think, that they very likely ſpend 
their time in reading much worſe leſſons, and 
leſs profitable, if they would but conſider it 
in its proper light. It is become now, 
(and thanks be to heaven for it, we im- 
prove in it every day) quite faſhionable to 
practice impertinent complaiſance, trouble- 
ſome affability, and effeminate ſtupidity; 
as though honeſt, plain and open dealing 
were vices and ignorant hypocriſy an 
amiable virtue. Although theſe modiſn 
and high 1 qualifications are in ſuch 
mighty eſteem with the beau- mond, 2 
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the y age, I cannot but think that 
my friend Blunt in the following tale, took 
the trueſt method to eradicate thoſe poiſons ; 


and, if every honeſt Engliſiman, who is a 


real friend to his country, good ſenſe, and 
good manners, would follow his example, 
we ſhould ſoon deſtroy the French venom. of 
ſuch inſipid. and affected vermin ; and reco- 
ver the ancient ſpirit and honour of our 
forefathers. 


It happened one evening in the winter, 


that as one Mr. Freeman, a young gentle- 


man, and his ſervant were travelling toge- 
ther in a ſtrange road, they were almoſt be- 
nighted ; and rain, with darkneſs coming 
on, and the weather being too windy and 
cold, they enquired of a labourer, which 
they happened to meet, how far it was to 
the next town or village, where they might 
be entertained. The man anſwered them 
about eight or nine miles. — What! faid 
Mr. Freeman, is there no Inn nearer than 


eight or nine miles, that can accommo- 
date two people and their horſes ? 


No, 
fir, returned the man; but, if you have a 
mind to ride down that lane about half a 


mile, there lives a very wealty and hoſpi- 
table gentleman as any is in this country; 


he will entertain you well, with all his heart 
and be very glad of your company ; but it 
is ten to one that he drubs you well before 

you 
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you part. — Ay, (demands our traveller) 
and why ſo? Does he treat every body ſo 
that he entertains? Yes, fir, returned the 
man, all ſtrangers; I think I do not know 
that ever I heard of any that came away with- 
out; but for all this he is as generous as a 
prince; if you can eat or drink gold, as 
the ſaying is, you may have it.— What is bis 
name ? (demanded the gentleman.) 
Squire Blunt, replied the countryman.— 
Well Jobn, quoth Mr. Freeman, to his ſer— 
vant, What is your opinion? ſhall we risk 
a drubbing by paying a viſit to *ſquire 
Blunt, or ſhall we travel on thefe eight or 
nine miles farther? Troth, fir, anſwered 
the ſervant, if we ride eight miles further 
in the dark, we cannot tell what misfor- 
tunes or accidents may happen to us, but if 
you go to this gentleman's houſe, the - 
worſt that can befal us (as far as I can find) 
is only to fair well, and be licked. If I 
might adviſe you, fir, I ſhould rather chuſe 
the latter; and alſo to do the beſt we can not 
to croſs the old gentleman. — Why really 
Jobn, ſaid his maſter, I own I am of the 
ſame way of thinking.—So he threw the | 
poor peaſant a ſhilling for his honeſt intelli- | 
; gence; and down the lane they went in 
queſt of the hoſpitable *quire Blunt's. And 
accordingly, in a very ſhort time, they came 


to a very great houſe, that ſtood on the 
Vol. . II. 5 ſide 
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fide of the lane, finely ſituated, and very 
noble and beautiful to behold; and up- 


on their inquiry they found it to be the 


aforeſaid 'ſquire Blunt's: upon which Mr. 


Freeman addreſſed himſelf to one of the ſer- 
vants, who happened to be at the gate, 


thus: Pray, fir, does not Mr. Blunt live 
at this fine ſeat ?—Yes, fir, anſwered the 
ſervant, I believe he is at home. Pray, 
fir, ſaid Mr. Freeman again, will you be ſo 
kind as to let him know that here is a 
gentleman and his ſervant at his gate, who 
are benighted : and, if it would not be very 
inconvenient to his family we would beg 
the favour of a bed in his houſe to night, 
Yes, anſwered the ſervant, I dare 
ſay my maſter will make you very wel- 
come. 

Away he went and delivered his meſſage, 
as the gentleman deſired, immediately; 
and in two minutes out came the *{quire to 
wait on him. Who, with the utmoſt good 
natureimaginable, deſired him to alight and 
walk into his houſe ; aſſuring him, that he 
was very glad of his good company. Then 


he ordered his groom to take both their hor- 
ſes, and ſee that they were taken proper care 


of. The other ſervants were alſo charged not 
to let John want for any thing that the cel- 
lar and pantry afforded. Mr. Freeman was 


now led into the parlour to the lady and 
| a 
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a niece, by the *ſquire himſelf.—— My 
dear, ſaid he, here is a worthy ſtranger, 
whom fortune has ſent to pay us a chance 
viſit; you molt ſee and provide him a bed. 
And turning to his gueſt, ſaid he to him, 
fir, will you drink a glaſs of any thing, to 
comfort your ſtomach, after your ride ?--- 
Sir, I thank you; I do not care if 1 do, re- 
plied our traveller, — What will you have 
ſaid the 'ſquire; rum or brandy, or wine, 
or uſquebaugh, or any other particular 
thing? Be free, and pleaſe yourſelf. 

fir, returned Mr. Freeman, I will thank you 


for a glaſs of rum, if you pleaſe. Which 


was immediately brought to him. After 
which, it being about the cuſtomary hour, 
they ſoon drank tea and coffee, And that 
being over, the ſquire asked him, if he chole 
to play a game at cards with the ladies, to 
divert time till ſupper was ready.—With all 
my heart, ſir, replied he. Here the card- 
table was called for; and the *ſquire, his 
lady, their neice, and their gueſt, diverted 
themſelves at Whiſt, *till ſupper was ſerved 
up. When the *{quire asked him, if he 
might help him to the wing of a fowl ; 
and was anſwered, fir, if you pleaſe, with 
all my heart: And ſo likewiſe, with the 
ſame eaſy compliance, through the whole 
time of ſupper. After the cloth was taken 
a way, the ſquire asked his gueſt, what li- 
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quor he choſe to drink; who anſwered, 


that his fine ale was ſo extremely good, that 


he prefered it to any thing elſe; and there- 


fore, deſired that he might keep to that; 


which was granted. After they had ſat ſome 
time, entertaining each other with agreeable 
converſation, the ſquire acquainted his gueſt 
that he would not have him to ſit up out 
of complaiſance to his family, longer than he 
found it agreeable to himſelf. And by and by, 
they all retired to bed. But when Mr. Free- 


man was taking his leave, he was demanded 


of, by his hoſt, whether he deſired to be 


called up in the morning any ſooner than 


ordinary? And being anſwered in the ne- 


gative, they all wiſheck him a happy re- 


poſe. And every thing ſeemed very well, 
ſo far. 

In the morning, about nine o'clock, he 
was called down to breaktaſt ; and being 
asked which he liked beſt, coffee, tea, or 
chocolate; and whether he would have 
bread and butter, or toaſt and butter? He 
anſwered, coffee, if you pleaſe, and toaſt 
and butter. After breakfaſt was over, our 
young traveller, in a very grateful and po- 
lite manner, thanked the 'ſquire, and his 
good lady, for their kind hoſpitality ; and 
begged their permiſſion to purſue his jour- 
ney. Accordingly his horſe was got ready 
when the *ſquire attended him to fee him 

| | mount 
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mount. And being now got ſafe into his 
ſaddle he thought himſelf very ſecure from 
this expected Drubbing- bout. And being ve- 
ry deſirous to know by what means he had 
as yet ſo well eſcaped it, he reſolved to let 
the ' ſquire know what the countryman had 
reported of him the night before: Is 
hoſt now taking him by the hand, and de- 
manding of him, whether he chole a glais 
of any thing before he ſet forwards? He re- 
plied, if you pleaſe fir, 1 will thank you 
for a glaſs of your rum; and it you will 
promiſe not to take it amiſs of me, I ſhould 
be glad, fir, to asæ you one queſtion before 
I depart : 

Angry! quoth the *ſquire ; far be it from 
me: You are a very worthy ſenſible young 
gentleman, and you may ask me what you 
pleaſe, without the leaſt apprehenſion of my 
diſpleaſure. Sir, I am obliged to you 
(replied his gueſt) but a poor countryman, 
who directed me laſt night to your hoſpita- 
ble houſe, when I deſpaired of reaching the 
next village, informed me that you was a ve- 
ry generous gentleman (as indeed 1 have 
found you) and would freely entertain me, 
but that it was a thouſand to one, (he ſaid) 
that you did not give me a hearty drubbing 
before we parted: For that he had never 
heard of any one ſtranger that had *ſcaped 
it. Now, fir, if this be true (continued he) 
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I ſhould be glad to be informed, by what ac- 
cident J have the good luck, as yet, to a- 
void it, and fo likely to depart in good 
friendſhip with you. — Why, fir, anſwered 
the *{quire, I will tell you, truly, how the 
affair ſtands. What the fellow told you, 
concerning my general quarre] with my 


gueſts, was true enough; and I will give 


you my reaſon for it: I thank providence I 
have a very good eſtate; and, I believe, 
few people keep a better houſe than I do. 
And you muſt know ür, that I am never 
better pleaſed, then when I have ſome agree- 
able gueſts to keep me company; nor do J 
ever ſhut my door againſt a ſtranger. But 
then, you muſt know, fir, that there are ſo 
many impertinent, troubleſome, ſtupid cox- 
combs in the world, that I muſt own, be- 
fore they leave my houſe, they generally 
provoke me to uſe them as they deſerve. 
When I am willing, nay proud to entertain 


them, with the beſt I have; and aſk one of 


them—Sir, what do you chuſe to drink ?— 
What you pleaſe fir, ſays he; as though! 
asked them to drink not to pleaſe themſelves 
but to pleaſe me. When I ask another —ſir, 
what ſhall I help you to? Do you like cof- 
fee or tea, beſt? Will you have toaſt, or 
bread and butter? The anſwers I generally 
receive to theſe queſtions, are,—ult as you 
pleaſe, fir, tis the ſame thing to me; I 


do 


* 
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do not care which; I had as lief have one as 
the other, and ſuch like. Now, fir, theſe 
inſipid and inſolent anſwers (for I can call 
them no better) weary my patience beyond 
all bearing: For in my opinion, ſir, it is 
great impertinence, and very ill uſage; and 
therefore, as the man told you, we generally 
quarrel about it; but none, I think, have 
ever yet had ſenſe enough to find out the 
cauſe. Now, ſir, when I asked you what 
you would drink, you choſe rum; when I 
demanded whether you would play a game 
at cards to divert you, you anſwered, with 
all my heart. At ſupper, do you like the 
wing of a fowl?—If you pleaſe.— Shall I 


help you to a bit of tart ?—With all my 


heart.—Da you chuſe wine, ale, cyder, 
or punch? Sir, I like your ale beſt.—In 
the morning, would you have coffee, tea, 
or chocolate? Coffee, if you pleaſe.--- 
Toaſt and butter, or bread and butter,---I 
chuſe toaſt and butter. And lo forth.--- 
Thus, fir, you find it is owing to your own 
merit and good ſenſe, that you have not 
been treated as the reſt of my gueſts have 
hitherto generally been. And if ever you 
travel this way again, I defire, hr, that 
you will call and fee me; for I do aſſure you 
that not a man in the world ſhall ever be 
more welcome, | 
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Here Mr. Freeman repeated his thanks; 
and after ſome ſmall ceremonies had paſſed 
on each fide, he ſet off, in purſuit of his 
journey, very well fatisfied with his night's 
entertainment, and his having eſcaped 
the danger of a drubbing. 


Beware of wolwves in ſheep's clothing. 


How falſe are men, both in their heads and hearts; 
And there is falſhood in all trades and arts. 


Lawyers deceive their clients by falſe law, 
Prieſts by falſe gods, keep all the world in awe. 


For their falſe tongues, falſe flattering knaves are 
: + | 


For their falſe wit, ſcribblers by fools are prais'd. 


Whores by; falſe beauty venuſes appear! 
Look rouad the world, what ſhall we find fincere. 


T is an obſervation worthy to be made 
that no ſpecies in the brute creation be- 
have towards one another, with half the in- 
kumanity as man. We are apt to be de- 
Juded, and led away from the power of ſo- 


lid reaſon, by the falſe appearance and glit- 
"tering gewgaws of the world; which when 


they are properly deſected and examined, 
are no more like what they feem, than 


light 
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light to darkneſs. A prudent perſon (who 
not only curſorily ſees the world, but allo 
reflects upon he world) will not always 
imagine things to be as they appear; and, 
therefore external luſtre will only ſerve to 
alarm him, and put him upon his guard, ra- 
ther than claim any reſſ ect, wonder or credit 
from him. The world is now either ſo po- 
lite, or fo villainous (call it which you pleaſe 
that it is in reality an univerſal maſquerade ; 
nothing being in fact what it promiſes to 
the eye. Therefore my reader, be ſparing 
of your credulity, and beware how you are 
impoſed on. 

A very few years ago, about one o'clock 
in the day, a gentleman-like man, in a 
clergyman's habir, came to Mr. Alderman 
Wiſeman's (who was a very worthy gentle- 
man, and a merchant in the city of London) 
and knocking at the door, demanded of the 
ſervant, whether the alderman was at home; 
and the ſervant anſwering, no; he replied, 
The alderman has done me the honour 
to ask me to dine with him to day. 
Pray, fir, what time do you expect him in 
again? The ſervant anſwered ſoon after 
"Change.— Why then (replied the ſharper} 
I-can go and diſpatch 128 buſineſs I have 
to do, as far as the Tower, and come back 
again time enough for dinner.—As you 
pleaſe, for that, fir, returned the ſervant. — 
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Pray, fir, demands the ſharper, what time 
docs the alderman generally dine? About 
half an hour after two, anſwered the ſer- 
vant. -O Gear! cries the other again, I can- 
not go the Tower, and diſpatch my buſi- 
neſs, to be back again by that time !---Will 
you pleaſe, then, to walk in, fir, quoth 
the ſervant, and fit in the parlour? There 
is a good fire. And if you will pleaſe to 
tell me your name, I will let my lady know 
that you are here. But ſhe is now dreſſing 
herſeif.—Sir, I thank you, (replied the ſham 
parſon) but there 1s no manner of occaſion 
for that; I have not the honour to be known 
to your lady. 1 have ſometimes the plea- 
ſure of meeting your maſter, indeed, upon 
buſineſs; and I have ſome little to tranſact 
with him to day. 

To be brief, he was carried into the par- 
lour, where the cloth was laid for dinner; 
and the very place my divine gentleman 
heartily wiſhed to be conducted to. As ſoon 
as he was put into the parlour, the ſervant 
went up and acquainted his lady with all that 
had paſſed between this black gueſt and him- 
ſelf; and alſo how he had beſtowed him. 
The lady ſaid it was very well. And the 
fervant having, as I ſaid before, laid the 
cloth, and ſet his ſide-board in the very par- 
lour where he had placed the parſon, 


went to clean and ſhift himſelf againſt his 
maſter 
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maſter came home to dinner. But in the 
mean time, my divine viſitant perceiving a 
fair opportunity, ſtrips the table of all the 
ſilver utenſils, and the ſide board likewiſe, 
of all the ſame metal it contained, that was 
portable, to the value of four hundred 
pounds; and conveyed it all under his gown 
and into his pockets; and then was ſo very 
condeſcending, as to apen the ſtreet door 
for himſelf, and peaceably walked off, with 
the whole booty, undiſcover'd. Some little 
time after, the aforeſaid ſervant coming into 
the parlour to ſtir up the fire, to his no ſmall 
ſurprize, ſaw the table was ſtript as above; 
and miſſing the parſon, alarmed the houſe in 
a moment, but all to no purpoſe; the im- 
poſtor was gone, and tho? they took all the 
moſt expeditious and proper methods that 
could be thought on, they could never hear 
any more of the parſon or the plate either. 


Hell 
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Hell, a cold place: Sound dectrine. 


so vile a thing is craft in every heart 
As to make power itſelf deſcend to art. 


BROOKE. 


S the title of my preſent ſtory 
may. ſeem a paradox to many of my 
readers ; ſo to others, I doubt not but it 


would have been the ſame, had it been re- 


verſed. To ſpeak truth, I can fee but 
very litile reaſon to believe the one any 
more than the other : Nor can I any way 
diſcern, why the Scotch parſon in the follow- 
ing tale) had not as much right, and rea- 
ſon to affirm, that hell is a perpetual 
cold place, as any divine in Europe has 


to aſſert, that it is a continual hot one: 


Eſpecially as he proved it to anſwer the ſame 
end. However, as it will not anſwer my 
purpoſe to enlarge upon thoſe controverſial 
points here, I ſhall ſubmit them to thoſe, 
whoſe province, and livelihood it is towrangle, 
puzzle, and impoſe upon the world in the 
beſt manner they can. 1 
r. 
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Mr. Engliſh, a Shropſhire gentleman, be- 
ing called by ſome affairs into Scotland, went 
one day into one 6f their kirks, to hear - a 
ſermon. I know not whence the parſon 
took his text, but the ſtory ſays he laboured 
very hard to keep his flock in the right way; 
and the better to deter them from evil deeds, 
he endeavoured, like a very learned and wiſe 
divine, to expound and illuſtrate that mighty 
contraſt between heaven and hell. The 
reader muſt here take note, that this divine 
and inſtructive ſermon, was preached in 
very cold and comfortleſs weather, which 
gave the good miniſter a fine opportunity of 
turning it to the greateſt benefit of his 
hearers. 


My gude people (quo' he) an ye don't 


live a righteous life, and ſerve Gode, yo'll 


aw gang to the de'el! and d'you ken whot 
a fad thing it is to be damn'd ! *Tis ne ſmaw 
thing to think on. For when once you 
come to hell, the de'el a bit of fire yo'll ha- 
an it were to ſave yoor ſouls; there you mon 
aw lig in everlaſting froſt and ſnow, and 
caud. And by this little bad weather in- 
Scotland, you may aw ealily gueſs what a ſad 
thing it is to be for ever without fire; an 
you poor ſouls freezing without - end.---At 
the ſame time he omitted not to let them 
know, what 'a cumfortable warm place 
heaven is; that it is like a continual 
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ſummer; and not only ſo, but that 
there is always aw gude things in great 
plenty. 

Mr. Engliſh was a good deal ſurprized at 
this new doctrine, and reſolved, if poſſible, 
to have a little talk with the doctor about 
it. And accordingly, as ſoon as the ſervice 
was over, he placed himſelf in a proper place 
to wait till the parſon came out; whom he 
addreſs'd as follows: - Doctor, your moſt 
obedient! You made a moſt agreeable diſ- 
courſe, indeed. But I ſhould take it very 
kind of you, would you permit me to aſk 
you one queſtion, What is it, lad, (quoth 
the parſon) God! aſk it and welcome. 
Thank you, doctor, replied Mr. Engliſh ; 
why, the queſtion I ſhould be glad to have 
ſolved, is, fir, how it comes to paſs, that 
the clergy in my country, and the clergy 

in this country, differ ſo widely concerning 
the doctrine of hell? Ours inform us, that 
itis a moſt inſufferable and outrageous 
place of ever burning torments ; and your 
doctrine, you know, fir, has been the 
reverſe. | 

Fath, lad, (quo' he) and they are very 
much in the right on't !--- Why then, fir, 
(replied Mr. Engliſu) your own doctrine 
muſt be manifeſtly wrong, ---Ne! ne! lad, 
(quoth the doctor) but I am right, too J. 


How can that be (demands Mr. Engl;/h, with 
ſome 
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ſome ſurprize?) If your two doctrines are 
manifeſtly oppoſite and contrary, how, in 
the name of reaſon, can you both be right? 
Why, Sir (replied the parſon) I ken 
weel enough, that ye are ne Scotsman; an 
that ye came frae a gude warm climate well 
provided with aw forts of firing; but take 
ye this notice, that it is ever the duty and 
buſineſs of a divine, to frame his diſcourſe 
according to his auditors ; than ye ma ve- 
ry weel ken, Sir, that ſhould I tell my con- 
gregation that hell was a hot place, and 
much fire in't, deel o'my ſaul Sir, but(in 
order to get there as ſoon as they could) they 


wou'd aw ſtrive which o'them ſhould be 
damn'd faſteſt, 


The 
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| The crafty and valiant Welſhman. 


Let me make men know 
More valour in me, than my habits ſhew. 


— — 


SHAKESPHEAR 


Owever romantic the following ſtory 

may ſeem to my readers, yet that craft. 
and ſimplicity, which appears in the elch 
hero of it, is as like the ignorant and ſelfiſh 
cunning of the country as any thing can 
poſſibly be imagined ; and fince it will ad- 
mit of a pleaſant kind of humour in the 
relation of it, and without flying from the 
rules of nature and probability, I ſhall 
venture to give it a place in this col- 
lection. 

Evan ap Peugb, an Antient Briton from 
North Wales, had a mind to travel for edi- 
fication; and willing to ſee the politeſt part 
of the wold. he bent his mind for France, 
Now we ſhould obſerve, that there is a 
place in that kingdom, called Britaigny, 


which, 


* 
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which, in ſome parts of it, as hiſtorians do 
affirm, are to this day inhabited by no o- 
ther kind of people but antient Britons, as 
the Welch do always term themſelves, and 
that it was a place of refuge given to them 
in former ages, when they were put to 
flight by their too powerful enemies, the 
Engliſh” and therefore, it's ſaid, the place 
takes its name from them. 

When our traveller was landed upon the 
French ſhore, tho? I know not at what part 
of it, he enquired, in the beſt manner he 
could (for he knew not a word of French) 
which was hur way to Pritany. And at laſt, 
whether he was directed that way by any 
who underſtood him, or whether chance 
had brought him there, is of no great con- 
ſequence, either to the reader or to the ſto- 


ry; but ſo it was, by ſome means or other, 


that he got into a great foreſt belonging to 
the French king, where he often took the 
divertion and exerciſe of hunt! ing the wild 
boars. And here they were bred and kept 
for that purpoſe. 

Now it happened, that, as the Melehman 
was wandering through this foreſt, he, all 
or a ſudden, was ſurpriſed with a terrible 
noiſe and mighty ruſling among the leaves; 
when looking round to ſee from whence it 
ca ne, he ſaw a monſtrous wild boar come 
running towards him, and foaming at the 


mouth 
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mouth, like a mad thing; ſeeing the fierce 
boar, thus ſuddenly, the poor Welſiman, in 
ſome deſpair, began to look out ſharp for 


ſome place, if poſſible, to ſhelter him in. 


And, as providence was pleaſed to order it, 
there happened, juſt by him, to be a her- 
mit's cave, void of any inhabitant; and the 


Melcbman, to his great joy, ſeeing the door 


half open, runs directly therein, and gets 
behind it; thinking himſelf as ſecure now, 
as a thief ora murderer in a roman-cathohic 
church, in France, Spain, Portugal, or 
Rome. But he was no ſooner got into the 
cave, than the foaming boar ruſh'd in after 
him. The Welebman, finding the boar pur- 
ſue him into the cave, he inſtantly turned 
ſhort out of it; and with a preſence of mind 
and motion, as quick as lightning, pulled 
the door as hard as he could after him ; and 
the enraged boar, turning about allo to 
follow him, run full butt againſt the door, 
and which, ſticking a little before, he made 
it now quite faſt, for the more he puſhed 
againſt it, the faſter it was. But the poor 


Welſhman, having as yet not recovered his 


fright, he had not the power to leave the 


place; but there he ſtood, all over in a 
trembling ſweat. In two or three minutes 


(or leſs) up came the French king and his 
attendance; for the boar that was now ſhut 


up in the cave, was one which the king 
and 


— 
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and his nobles had purſued in a chaſe, and 
which had a little out run them. The dogs, | 
directed by their noſe, immediately made 
up to the door where he was incloſed, but 

it ſtuck ſo faſt, that their weight could 1 
not open it: So one of the king's attendance 1 
came up to the Welchman, and demanded q 
in French, if he had not ſeen a wild boar 

run that way; but the Welſuman anſwering 

him in broken Engliſi, that he did not un- [| 
derſtand him, one of the nobles, who un- 1 
derſtood Engliſh very well, asked him in =_ 
that language, if he had not ſeen a wild | 
boar paſs by him a few minutes before ?— k 
I do not know what is wild poar, replied I 


the Welchman, not I; put inteet, here was ; 
a little ſhakey-pig come up to me juſt now fi 
in a Crate paſſions and fury, look you, ant n 
was going to pite me; put egot, I was take 1 


hur by the tail, and throw her in o that 
houſe, look you, and I believe hur was 
there now. The King, who underſtood 


a lictle Engliſh, demanded an explication of 
what the Welchman ſaid; and the noble- 


man told his majeſty, that he ſaid he did 
not know what a wild boar was; but that 
he ſaid there was a jackipig come up to him, 
and was going to bite him, but he took 
him by the tail, and put him into that 
houſe. Now, pleaſe your majeſty, what 
they call a jackipig in ſome parts of England, 
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is a little ſucking- pig; ſo that I ſhould 
think it can never be the wild boar that he 
No, no, replied the 
king, to be ſure it cannot; but” however, 
whatever it is that he has put in there, order 
him to fetch it out immediately. So, the 
atorefaid nobleman told the Velſiman, that 
it was his majeſty's pleaſure that he ſhould 
fetch this little jackipig out of the houle, 
that he might ſee him. But the Welſiman 
not careing for the taſk, anſwered him a- 
gain, ——py Got ! not I; if her was want 
hur out, her may fetch hur out again hur- 
ſelf, if hur will; for by Got! I was not 
like to meddle with hur any more, look 
you. Here the nobleman told his ma- 


jeſty what the Wel/hman ſaid, and, at the 


ſame time, he inſinuated to his majeſty, 
that he was but a poor ignorant fellow, and 
that he had very little faith in what he had 


related. So the King ordered the ſpear- 


men who attended him in the chace, to 
force the door open; which they did im- 
mediately, and out came the boar with the 
utmoſt fury, when the dogs fell inſtantly 
upon him, and the ſport was renewed ; but 
the King was ſo amazed at what had hap- 
pened, about the Welſuman's putting the 
wild boar into the cave by the tail, that he 
could not quit the place for ſome time; ſaid 


he to his attendance, we thought it impoſ- 


ſible 
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ſible for this ſtranger to put ſuch a creature 
into that cave, and ſhut the door upon him 
(as he ſaid he had done) but you find it ſo. 
How came he in, and the door ſhut, elſe? 


it was not five minutes before, that we ſaw 


the creature before us; and this man youall 
ſaw, was there by himſelf. How could it be, 
or how it could be otherwiſe, I own to me 
is amazing ! I defire my lord, continued he 
to the nobleman who was their interpreter, 
that you will take care I ſee this wonder of 
a man to-morrow. So, here, the King 
rode in purſuit of his ſport; and the noble- 
man, according to his majeſty command) 
ſtaid with the /Yelchman to give him di- 
rections where he ſhould come to him the 


next day, in order to his being introduced 


to the king and court. Accordingly, . the 
Welchman came, and the noblemen carried 
him immediately to his majeſty; who, 
when he demanded a further account from 
him concerning the wild boar, the 7/elch- 
man told him the very ſame ſtory, without 
variation. Then his majeſty asked him 


what religion he was of, but the Velehman 
could give him very little account of that; 


and the King, finding by his ignorance, he 
was as likely to make a papiſt of as any 
thing, offered him a poſt in his ſervice; 
and the 7/elchman being very much pleaſed 
at the fine appearance of the gende arms, or 


life 
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life-guards, told his majeſty, that if he 
would give him a horſe, and make him one 
of thoſe fine folks, he ſhould be obliged to 
hur. At this, the king was a little ſur- 
priſed, that he asked for nothing better; 
but however he gave orders that he ſhould 
be immediately equipt. And he was no 
ſooner initiated into the corps, but all the 
Frenchmen therein wiſhed him at the devil, 
and contracted a moſt mighty mixture of 
fear and hatred for him; for not a man in 
the troop dared to contradict him. The 
ſtory of his puting the wild boar into the 
cave, was ſufficient to intimidate the bold- 


eſt of them. At length, theWelchman hav- 


ing been a kind of a lawgiver amongſt them 


a great while, without the leaſt interrupti- 


on, they now began to ſcheme and form a 
plot againſt him, in order, if poſſible, to 


lower his mettle. So they went privately 


through the corps, and raiſed by ſubſcrip- 


tion a purſe of a thouſand livres for any 


man that would challenge and fight him 
at any weapon; and five hundred more he 
was to have if he conquered. But none 


. would undertake to do it for a great while; 


at laſt, a very good ſwordimen> and one 
who kept a fencing-ſchool, undertook to 


challenge him : And, in order to give him 
a public correction, they got leave from 


their commander, (who was obliged - 
as 


4 
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aſk it of_the King, for the Yelchman was 
a great favourite of his majeſty's) for the 


' honour of France, to make a pitch and pub- 
lick battle of it. When the Welchman re- 


ceived the challenge, and found that his 
honour, his place, and every thing of va- 
lue lay at ſtake, and depended upon his 
ſucceſs in this diſagreeable engagement, he 
began to ſcheme all the ways he could think 
on, to accompliſh his ſafety and eſcape ; 
and at laſt he reſolves as follows :;—-—The 
day for this bloody battle being fixed for 
the morrow, at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the Welchman determined not to.ſtir 
from home till a full quarter after ; and till 
ſeveral meſſengers had come in quelt of 
him; for the good-natured Frenchmen were 
in great eagerneſs to have him diſpatched. 
But Taffy having ſtayed in his appartment 
as long as he thought proper (either plot- 


ting or praying) he bundled up a ruſty old 


iword, a ſpade, and a pickax, and away he 
trudges to the place appointed. There he 
found his antagoniſt ready ſtript, and ex- 
erciſing with another maſter, to put his 
hand 1n againſt he engaged; and whole 
multitudes of people were aſſembled to ſee 
this bloody encounter, which was expected 
to be the moſt worthy obſervation of any 
ſingle combat that ever had been fought in 
that kingdom before, As ſoon as the 

Welchman 
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Weichman came to the place appointed, they 
all began to reproach him with a gencral 
voice for over ſtaying his time; and his 
- antagoniſt (whole ſpirits were ſupported and 
kept up by the encouragement of his 
friends) brandiſhing his ſword, with great 
eagerneſs challenged him to the combar. 
At which, the Velebman careleſly replied ; 
ont you put yourſelf into paſſions; 
you ſhall fint, look you, that I am come 
time enough for you, preſently.—80 
throwing down his bundle, and after pull- 
ing off his clothes very deliberately, inſtead 
of his ſword, he takes his ſpade in his hand, 
and look ir g ſeveral times very earneſtly at 
his antagoniſt, he makes a mark upon the 
turff like a grave, and then began to dig and 
throw the earth out of it, and to pick with 
his pickax, and to work as hard as he was 


able. At the length, the Frenchman, who 


ſtood vavouring, and ready to engage with 
him, demanded with ſome contempt, what 
he was about? and why he did not come 
and anſwer his challenge ?——Ay, ay, 
quoth the Velcbman, you are in a plakey 
hurrey, look you, put I pray you dont you 
trouble yourſelf any more apout it; '[ 
' ſhall to for you time enough, preſently. 
But I will not come till I have done what 
I am apout ; for by Got! as I am a ſhen- 


tleman and a chriſtian man, and every thing 
elle 
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elſe in the orlt, I have never kilt a man in 
my whole lite, but I have bury him. 
Ha! vat is dat he ſay? quoth the French- 
man, cat tam! I varrant he has kill ten 
touſand men in his life; elſe, by begar |! 
he would never take de trouble to make dis 


grave for me! but I will ſee dem all at the 
diable, journebleau! *fore he ſhall kill and 


| bury me, to make dem all ſport, Begar |! 


o as ſoon as the Frenchman ſaw the 
Wel.hman's eyes another way, he ſet out 
full drive; and run with all the force and 
ſpeed he was maſter of. And as ſoon as he 
was got far enough off, the Je chman (who 
with great joy ſaw him ſet out) now holding 
up his head, and ſeeing him, as by accident, 
running away, catches up his ſword, and 
ſtarting atter him, calls out, as loud as he 
could roar; Got tam hur, does her run 
away at laſt, like a filain ? I pray you, ſtop 
hur ! ſtop hur! and pring hur pack again 
to her crave, look you !—But all attempts 
to make the Frenchman return, were uled 
in vain; for he never ſtopped till he was 
got quite off, nor could he be beard of till 
ſome time after. And thus the Velchman 
ſaved both his life and his credit; for no 
Frenchman in the whole Kingdom, from 
that hour, durſt to challenge him ever after. 
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And the ſtory may further add, that the 
Welchman, to this day, enjoys the place and 
honour of the French king's champion. 


The Shoulder Knet. 


How poor a thing is pride! When all as ſlaves, 
Differ but in their fetters, not their graves. | 


Dan1zL's Civil War, 


No man of true ſenſe and ſpirit, but 
what mult totally abhor that piece of 
foily and ridiculouſneſs called pride. It is 
a thing of ſuch a miſchievous nature, that 
it ſeldom fails of making the proud heart 
uneaſy and generally carries with it its own 
mortification, The contempt it frequently 
meets with, 1s ſure in time to humble its 
haughtineſs. and thoſe who are poſſeſt with | 
that evil ſpirit, ought to endeavour to ſup- 
preſs it as much as lies in their power. 
Sir Humpbry Eaſy, at the requeſt of his 
beloved lady (who was a very proud and 
whimfical perſon) changed the faſhion & 
is 
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his family livery; and as it was a new mode 
juſt come in, ordered the tailor to decorate 
the ſhoulders of his livery ſervants, with a 
pretty, whimſical, and faſhionable ſhoulder- 
knot, that her ladyſhip, upon her huſband's 
birth day, according to cuſtom, might ap- 
pear in true taſte. Burt the ſervants in ge- 
neral, diſapproving of this modiſh addition 
began to murmur, one among another, and 
to contrive how they might bring it about, 
to make their maſter come into their way 
of thinking; which they had ſome hopes 
might the eaſier be accompliſh'd, becaule it 
was with ſome reluctance that he gave his 


conſent to this, her requeſt. At length the 


matter was reſolved on as follows: 

The firit day of their gaudy exhibition 
(according to annual cuſtom) was to be on 
their maſter's birth-day, which they were 
{ure would be celebrated with a great dea! of 
company at dinner. And to heighten their 
entertainment, and make their fine ſhoulder- 
knots taken notice of as much as poſſible, 
they compoſed the following farce: One of 
them, who was a very ſhort, humourous 
fellow, and who always was poſted behind 
his lady's chair, as ſoon as the company 
were all ſeated, reſumed his place as uſual. 
As he ſtood as cloſe to her as poſſible, one 
of his fellow ſervants threw one of the bows 


of his ſhoulder-knot over the top of her 
M 2 chair 
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chair, and through it on the other ſide, 
he paſſed the tag ſeveral times, till it was 
ſo entangled, that it could not eaſily come 
undone. By and bye, his maſter (who was 


carving at the lower end of the table) called 


for a clean plate; this chap being over- 
officious (as was before agreed on) runs full 
drive towards him to give it him; and 
away he pulls his lady's chair, in an in- 


tant, from under her; and down they both 


together came immediately upon the floor. 
And ſhe, as the ſtory informs us, made 

ſome odd diſcoveries to great part of the 
company. Sir Humphry ſceing the cauſe 
of this diſaſter (and which, inwardly, put 

the company into a merry kind of diforder 
as there was no harm done) he thinking, that 
the ſhoulder-knot had accidentally caught 
hold of her chair, cried out, in a very 
great paſſion, — the deuce take all your 
whimſical fancies, and your fooliſh ſhoul- 


der-knots— Then, directing his eyes to all 


the ſervants in the room, roared out, — 
Get you all out of the room, and cut them 
off, this minute! or elſe I ſuppoſe, I ſhall 
have the houſe pulled down by them, one 
day or other. This order was readily 
enough complied with.; for they all, in 
a minute, obeyed his command, with 
the higheſt — But the little fel- 
low could not, without help, diſengage 
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himſelf from his lady's chair : Where they 
lay of a heap together, very oddly, till they 
were ſeverally aſſiſted by the diverted ſpec- 
tators, who were afterwards very merry all 
dinner-time, with their jokes and remarks 


concerning this whimſical and uncommon 
accident. - 


— renereme cette tne enact cetenanneccned 
O beware of jeahoujy, 


Te is a green-ey'd monſter, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds ou! 


\ 


SHAKESPHEAR 


Nund is certainly a kind of diſtemper 
in the mind, which is a vice in ſome 
and folly in others, and indeed very dange- 
rous to every one wherever it lives; and as 
it ariſes in different perſons and conſtitutions 
from different ideas and ſuggeſtions, which 
thereby produce quite different effects; fo 
it is more or leſs dangerous and weak to 
tamper, or provoke any married perſon who 
1s ſubject to this unruly paſſion; and the 
more ſo, as we ought to conſider that when 
thts head- ſtrong monſter breaks out, no 
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one breathing can foretell the dreadful con- 
ſequences; and frivilous, and trifling as it 
may ſeem to ſome heedleſs and unthinking 
people, it is a wild-fire that ought not to be 
played with. It is thoſe reflections which 
prevail upon me to offer the publick the 
following ſad tale, a mournful and true ex- 
ample, of this unguarded, and indeed un- 

warrantable proceeding. | 
In the county of WVilis lived a young 
gentleman, who was poſſeſſed of an eſtate 
of about an hundred pounds per Ann. free 
land, at his own diſpoſal, when he married 
a neighbonr's daughter, an agreeable 
young perſon, with likewiſe a very pretty 
fortune: They were extremely fond of 
each other, had one ſon about five years old, 
and lived together with the greateſt harmony 
imaginable, when the following ſad acc1- 
dent happened: The farmer, whoſe true 
name we ſhall diſguiſe under that of Luckleſs, 
was a lutty, florid, hale, well-made man; 
and being a perfon of good modeſt natural 
parts, as well as a good ſportman, the gen- 
tlemen all round that neigbouhood were 
tond of his company in ſhooting, &c. Be- 
ing one day engaged in ſome one of theſe 
diverſions, and night drawing near, a group 
of young lads and laſſes (who were either 
going, or had been at ſome appointed merry 
making) paſſing by Mr. Luckleſs's * 
a they 
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him, but he was miſtaken, 
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they ſaw his wife in the garden, one of 
them (miſtaking ignorance for mirth and 
humour) addreſſed her thus: 

How do you do, madam? You little 
think where we ſaw your husband about half 
an hour ago, or what he was about.—You 
are very right replied Mrs. Luckleſs, it is 
very unlikely that I ſhould ; but pray where 
was it that you ſaw him._— O, rephed the 
ſame merry perſon, we ſaw him engaged 
as ſlyly and cloſely as could be, he thought 
himſelf ſecure, and that nobody had ſeen 
But where 
was it? demanded Mrs. Luckleſs. Why, 
at the Red-Lyon, anſwered the other (which 
was a publick-houſe, about half a mile 
from that place) And pray how was he en- 
gaged, when you ſaw him? cryed ſhe a- 
gain. Why (returned the other) with a 


very pretty woman, I aſſure you, and he 


was as {weet upon her as you could wiſh. 
— believe, anſwered the good wife you 
are under a miſtake! for my husband is 
ſome miles another way. Ay, you may 
think ſo, replied the other; but, I aſſure 
you, you are miſtaken, for we left him as 
we tell you with as pretty a girl as any in 
this pariſh.--- Here, perceiving Mrs. 
Luckeleſs to change colour (in order to 
carry on their witty ſcene) they all with one 
voice confirm'd the truth of their com- 
M4 panion's 
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panion's aſſertion, and then proceeded on 
their way, and left her to reliſh their impo- 


ſition in what manner ſhe might. 


- Surely it is not an irrational argument, 


to ſay, that the poor woman, by liſtening 
to this ungracious Hiperbole, had ſucked 
through her ears a ſufficiency of that poiſon 
to infect and inflame her whole maſs of 
blood; for ſhe now pondered and ruminated 
on a thouſand new and malignant ideas that 
readily preſented themſelves on this occaſion. 
She readily conceived, within herſelf, that it 
was very poſlible that he might be the ſame 
way engaged, and, doubtleſs, with the ſame 
perſon whoemployed his preſent and private 
time and affection, at other times and 
ſeaſons, when he had made her to believe 
that he was differently diſpoſed of. That if 
it was poſſible (as it now ſeems true) that 
he could fo diſguiſe the countenance of his 
love, as outwardly to appear wholly divo- 
ted to her right of affection; and at the 
ſame moment, to entertain a criminal incli- 
nation and correſpondence with another; ſhe 
was not only thereby diſappointed and de- 
ceived, but alſo moſt grolsly injured and a- 
buſed : ſince the affection ſhe had ever pre- 
lerved for him was not only pure and unaf- 
tected, but likewiſe more elevated and de- 
lighted by her ſuppoſed equivalent return. 
It may icem, to ſome of my icaders, a little 

| unneceſſary 
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unneceſſary and prolix to attempt here a fur- 
ther and particular enlargement on her pre- 
ſent inward perturbation and conſtruction: 
Let it, therefore, ſuffice, that I aſſure them 
the was in a very ſmall time ſo abſolutely and 
thoroughly diltempered, that a raving bed- 
lamite might claim as much pretence to rea- 
fon, as her unhappy ſelf. The ſwoln heart, 
big with its conceived abuſe within its won- 
ted, peaceful confines, beat with redou- 


bled force; and the rouzed ſoul glowing 
with uncommon heat, melted her tender 


ſorrow into ſtreams, and poured them forth 
with moſt impetuous guſhings through the 
radiant and agitated portals of her eyes, 
From tears, ſucceeded fits; and then, con- 


Jointly, both took place together. By thoſe 
conjunctions and ſucceſſive alternatives, the 


wholeſome temperature of her blood and 
reaſon was quite overthrown ; ſo that the 
remaining unhappy tribute of our tale, we 
ſomewhat apprehend will prove as ungrateful 
to our humane readers, as to our grie ved 
and reluctant pen. | 
When the above fermentation. had ſome 
time acted with ſuch unwholeſome work - 
ings, the undeſerved, flandered, and abuſed 


husband, returned home, quite ignorant of 


all and every the leaſt part of what we have 
here related. How, then, ſhall we lament 
his ſudden, unhappy condition? when, in- 
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ſtead of his uſual ſalute, and welcome enter- 
tainment, ſerved forth at his firſt entrance, 
by his faithful, eager, and deſireable wife 
(whoſe ready duty, and unfeigned love, 
was wont to fly, with ſuch delighted haſte, 
to hail his joy'd return)! Now! O dire re- 
verſe ! ſhe no ſooner heard the ſound of his 
voice (which lately ſeemed fo harmonious) 
but inſtantly mounting into the ſwifteſt, hot- 
teſt rage ! ſhe flew, with the utmoſt fury, 
to his head; and without ſo much as ſuffer- 
ing one moment's reſpite, either for defence 
in him or conſideration in herſelf, ſhe 
twiſting both her hands with all her might, 
in his hair, iſſued forth ſuch bitter terms, 
oroans and curſes, as is dreadful and hor- 
rible to conceive. The poor aſtoniſhed hus- 
band, with inexpreſſible anguiſhand amaze- 
ment, begg'd, ſwore, intreated (but all to 


no purpoſe) to be informed of the cauſe and 


foundation of this proceeding ; which ren- 
dered her ſo infinitely beyond her reaſon, 
but all to no purpoſe. She continued in 
this agony of ſpirits, near two hours; even 
ja deſpight of the interpoſition and perſua- 
ſion of her own ſervants ; who, tho' igno- 
rant of the cauſe, were no leſs aſtoniſhed 
than their maſter. At length, they having 
diſengaged her entangled fingers from 
his hair, ſhe immediately, through the 


expence and violent agitation of her ipirits, 
ſunk 
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ſunk into a ſwoon. And ſhe was no ſooner 
yecovered therefrom, but her cruel diſtem- 
p ered thoughts returning, ſhe became again 
poſleſs'd of the ſame furious anger. In this 
wretched outrageous condition, ſhe conti- 
nued all that night; nor was it in the power 
of argument or intreaty to draw from her 
any moderate explication of her grief. 

I am altogether apprized, that my judi- 
cious readers will conceive it ſomething 
ſtrange, that this gentlewoman ſhould fo 
ſuddenly and inconſiderately diveſt herſelf of 
the ſovereignty of her reaſon, and her na- 
tural propenſity to good ſenſe, and harmo- 
ny; and indeed I am no leſs alarmed with 
it than they can be. But certain it is, that 
we every day are witneſs of ſome extraordi- 
nary proceeding or other, which, at firſt 
ſight, ſeems as difficult to be accounted for. 
This, we muſt obſerve, that, in innocent 
minds, remote from public and common ac- 
currances ; and from the obſervation of the 
frequent- practiſed abuſes of the world, 
when injuries unexpectedly and ſuddenly 
break forth, they always make the deeper 
impreſſion; and, conſequently, the effects 
are proportionably dreadful : For, as they 
are totally unacquainted with the nature and 
practice of thoſe dreadful ſlips (more fre- 
quent in populous places) ſo are they, alſo, 
at a greater loſs to know how to act under 

them, 
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them. And hence it is, that their pro- 
ccedings are, at ſuch times, the more ex- 
travagant, 

From this extraordinary and undeſerved 
treatment of his wife, poor Mr. Luckleſs 
was now grown very near as diſtracted as 
herſelf; ſtamping, crying, and raving about 
the houſe, in a manner, rather eaſier to be 
conceived than expreſſed. But what was 
{ill more melancholy, whenever he ap- 
proached her, in order to ſooth an informa- 
tion from her, if poſſible, of the cauſe and 
ipring of this ſo ſhocking diſaſter, ſhe could 
not bear his fight, but foamed at the 
mouth, and ſtaring with a frightful wildneſs 
in her eyes, would catch at him, as though 
ihe would willngly have tore him to pieces, 


After ſeveral hours ſucceſsful endeavours 


to pacify her, and reduce her to reaſon, the 
unhappy diſtracted man began more and 
more to give way to his agony and deſpair. 
And at length, being totally debillitated of 


all rational temperament, and overcome 


with grief and paſſion, he went and took 
from his c{crutore, ſuch things as he him- 
ſelf, at that time, thought proper; and re- 
peating the molt raſh and horrid vows, that 
he would never return to that place again; 
he (though in the dead of night, and filled 
with the moſt diſtracted and complicated 


paſſions 
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pa3ions) flew out of the houſe, and too fa- 
tally, indeed! and moſt ſhockingly dread- 
ful to think on, fulfilled his ſad reſolve ! 
For it heing very dark when he left the 
houſe, none of his ervants could ſee whith- 
er to follow him: And being ſo terribly 
driven from his reaſon, he wandered away 


in an irregular "wilderneſs; inſenſible of 


place, time, or intention. In this lonely 
and lamentable condition, he continued 


ſeveral days and nights, in ſuch a ſtate of 


miſery not to be conceived ; where we ſhall 
leave him for the preſent, and return to his 
no leſs unhappy wife; who, tho? ſhe could 
not bear the fight of him, without the ut- 
moit agonies of reſentment and revenge, 
yet ſhe no ſooner underſtood that he was 
gone, With ſuch imprecated vows of a de- 
termined eternal abſence, but ſhe broke out 
in ſuch unmeaſurable lamentations, as ſur- 
paſſes all deſcription. If it were poſſible 
tor me here to paint, with any tolerable 
likeneſs, her various guſts of 1nexorable 
woe, I ſhould thereby, without much 
queſtion, be in ſome peri}, of inſenſibly 
drawing my tender readers into a molt pi- 
tiful and ſympathiſing mood. But fince 
it can neither divert nor amend the diſmal 
cataſtrophy of our tragic tale, I ſhall deſiſt 
from attempting what J am too confident 
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is not in my power to perform. Nei- 
ther the roaring ſeas, nor dreadful thun- 
der, nor howling winds, nor all the 
complicated furies of the wildeſt ima- 
gination can equal her next days rage; 
which reign'd with ſuch predominant 
madneſs, that nothing but death's cold 
conquering arm could calm her fury ; 
and which he did accompliſh, after the 
moſt manifeſt tokens from her, of a 


tender, love ſick, but diſttacted broken 


heart! frequently calling out (with all 
the vehement ſigns of wiſhing. longing, 
and raving for his ſight) where art 
thou? O my deareſt! cruel partner of 
my ſoul! and art thou gone? My love! 
my life! my husband! Shall I never be- 
hold thee more? O ye Gods ! I ſhall die 
diſtracted ! Having thus continued 
with different invocations and complaints, 
till the next night, the tender cordage 
of her- heart, no longer able to ſuſtain 
the violence of her ſtormy anguiſh, ſnapt 
their tiguments, and daſhed her down 
like a dreadful ſhipwrecked veſſel. Ir 
was near a week after this fatal period, 
eer (with the utmoſt diligence) the poor, 
lamented, and unfortunate diſtracted hus- 
band could be found; who no ſooner 
heard of this ſad concluſion of his wife, 


but he made the very heavens reſound 
with 
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with his afflicted cries.—I cannot but ima- 
gine that my readers muſt be ſufficiently af- 
fected with this ſad relation; but how much 
more will they be ſo, when I mult inform 
them, that ſuddenly after receiving the in- 


telligence of his poor wife's death, he drew 


from his pocket a ſharp claſp-knife; and 
before any body was aware of his in- 
tention, he ſtruck it with his utmoſt 
force to his very heart. Such was 
the fatal conſequence of a few inadver- 
tent words, 
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Guineas plenty in England. 


For ſome men 
Swallow ev'n empty tales, like fools that fear 
No drowning where tis deepeſt, cauſe tis clear. 


DEKKEeR, 


Here is a ſort of people in the world 
who are ſo addicted to enlarge on wha- 
foever ſubject they are upon, that it is dan- 


gerous to ſay any thing after them. A 


Iyar is not only an inconvenient companion, 
but alſo a very hateful one. For what 
pleaſure or ſatisfaction can a man have 
(who would either profit in his time 
ſpent, or by the company, with which 
he keeps) to ſet and hear himſelf and 
companions abuſed and impoſed upon 
by the hyperboles of an ignorant, im- 
dudent fellow]; who tells his lyzs fo of- 
ten, that at laſt he belicves them to be 
true himſelf. And ſuch are all men, 


who attempt to paſs ſuch obvious fal- 
lacies 
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lacies upon their friends and acquaint- 
ance, for true facts. 

Patrick Mac Gun-0, a poor fellow from 
the north of Jreland, came into England 
to ſeek a ſervice; and after ſome few 
years, being again out of place, he re- 
ſolved to reviſit his own country, that 
they might there ſee, how much, he, 
by his travels, had improved himſelf. 
It happened one day, that meeting with 
an old acquaintance, he took him into 
a public houſe to treat him with ſome- 
thing, and after a great many queſtions 


and anſwers had paſſed between them, 


concerning the wonders in England, &c. 
which our travellor gave a ſtrange ac- 
count of to ſurprize and entertain his 
friend, going to pay for what they had 
had, he demanded change for a guinea; 
which very much ſurpriſed his compa- 
nion; for guineas in the north of Jre- 
land are not very plenty with every 
body. So that the poor fellow cried out 
to Patrick, with ſome amazement, 
Arah, vat iſh that you have got, my 
dear? a guinea! Iſh it a real and good 
and golden guinea ?—Yes, anſwered Pa- 
trice, it is a good guinea, —By Jelſuſh | 


but let me look at it? cried the other 


again. So being ſhewn it, and con- 
vinced that it was a real guinea, quoth 
he 
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he, with ſome rapture,—Efait it iſh a 
guinea ſure enough | Where de devil had 
it you, Patrick ?—O fait, replied he, I 
had it in England, and there are a great 
many many more there too !—In England 
cried his friend; and iſh there any more 
of them dere ? Be my ſhoul, replied Pa- 


trick, but they are ſo plenty there, that 
a man cannot receive forty or fifty ſhil- 


lings, but he 1s obliged to take ten or 
a dozen of them, 


None ſo deaf as thoſe who will not 


hear. 


For who obſerves ftrict policies true laws, 
Shift his proceeding to the varying cauſe, , 


DRAYTON. 


A® the art of true humour is very diffi- 
cult to attain, and very rarely to be 
met with, I ſhall preſent my readers, with. 
a quotation on that ſubject from the Spec- 
tator, Vol. I, No. 35-———* — — 
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kinds of writing, there are none in which 
authors are more apt to miſcarry than in 
all kinds of writing, as there is none in 
which they are more ambitious to excell. 
It is not an imagination that teems with 
monſters ; an head that is filled with 
extravagant conceptions, which is capa- 
ble of filling the world with diverſions of 
this nature ; and yet if we look into 
the productions of ſeveral writers, who 
ſet up for men of humour, what wild 
irregular tancies, what unnatural diftor- 
tions of thought do we meet with? If 
they ſpeak nonſenſe, they beheve they 
are talking humour ; and when they have 
drawn together a ſcheme of inconſiſtant 
ideas, they are not able to read it over to 
themſelves without laughing. Theſe 
poor gentlemen endeavour to gain them- 
ſelves the reputation of wits and humour» 
iſts by ſuch monſtrous conception as al- 
moſt qualifies em for bedlam; not con- 
ſidering that humour ſhould always be 
under the .check of reaſon, and that it 
requires the direction of the niceſt 


« judgment, by ſo much the more as it 
„ indulges itſelf in the moſt boundleſs 


<8 


freedoms. There is a kind of nature to 


be obſerved in this fort of compoſitions, 
“ as well as in all other; and a certain re- 
4 gularity of thought within muſt diſcover 
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* the writer to be a man of ſenſe, at the 
* ſame time that he appears altogether 
given up to caprice. For my part when 
* 1 read the delirious mirth of an unſkiltul 
* author, I cannot be ſo barbarous as to 
divert myſelf with it, but am rather apt 
„to pity the man than laugh at any thing 
* he writes. It is indeed much eaſier 
* to deſcribe what is not humour, than 
* what is, and very difficult to define it 
% any otherwiſe than as Cowl:y has done 
* wit—by negatives. For a further 
definition of humour, and a beautiful 
compariſon between true humour and falſe 
humour, I would reccommend my rea- 
ders to the remaining part of the above 
ſpeculation, and now ſhall proceed to my 
ſtory. | 
In the ſummer ſeaſon, Mr. Spiller was 
one day riding to Epſom, and in the even- 
ing met with an intimate acquaintance of 
his who was returning ſomie three or four 
miles from that town, where, (but I know 
not upon what occaſion, except the races) 
it was fo prodigiouſly full of company 
that he could not get accommodation for 
himſelf or his horſe upon any account. 
After ſome little ceremony had paſſed be- 
tween them, the gentlemen aſk'd Mr. Spil- 
ler where he was bound for, who anſwer- 
ed him, to Ep/om. What, ſays his 
friend 
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friend, do you intend to ſtay there all : 
night ?—Yes, fir, replied Mr. Spiller, you | 
may be ſure of that. Why then, returned 
the gentleman, if you do you muſt take 
beds with you both for yourſelf and horſe 
too, except you are there provided for al- | 
ready, or elle you will find that you muſt | 
do as I have done; that is to ſlay, come | 
back again: For I have try'd every | 
place in the town, and there 1s not one 
bed to he got for love or money, as the 
ſaying is. 
I'll lay a wager, replied Mr. Spiller, that 
I get a lodging both for myſelf and my 
horſe too, let the town be never ſo full; 
and that too, in one of the beſt inns in the | 
town. Perhaps, ſaid the gentleman, you | 
may have one already there beſpoke.: | 

No, indeed, fir, teplied Mr. Spiller, 

I have not, I can aſſure you, nor am I ac- | 
quainted with any perſon that lives in the | 
town, to the beſt of my knowledge. 
Why then ſaid the gentleman, Pl] lay you | 
| 
| 
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a gallon of claret that you don't lie in the \ 8 
town to night: I mean in a bed; or get 

your horſe put in any ſtable there. 
Done, fir, ſaid Mr. Spiller, I lay you a | 
gallon of claret that I do; and that too | 
in one of the beſt inns in town : And if 

you will favour me with your company,” 


you ſhall fee yourſelf, that I will. — No, 
33 ö no 


| 


well, ſaid Spiller, you may do ſo then, if 
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No, no, replied the gentleman, Pl! 
take your word for it; and the firſt time 
we meet in London, if we have time, we'll 


have our wager, and a bird to make us 


merry over the hiſtory of this night's ad- 
venture : with all my heart, return'd 
Mr. Syi ler, at which ſign do you reckon is 
the beit? For that ſhall be the place I mean 
to lodge at. After the gentleman had 
ſatisfied him in that point, they confirmed 
their wager and ſo they parted. 

When Mr. Spiller came to the inn where 
he was directed by his friend, he rides di- 
rectly into the yard, and calling aloud for 
the hoſtler, he found it quite taken up with 
other gueſts, and every body in ſuch a 
hurry and confuſiont that no creature 
offered to attend him, or ſee for any body 
that would. 

With that he alights from his Roſinante, 
and leads him directly into a ſtable, which 
was before full of horſes, that there was not 

room for him poſſibly to lie down, but 
however, there he meets the hoſtler, with 
whom he begins his humour, m the manner 
following. Here, friend, take care of 
this horſe, and do you hear, let him he well 
rub'd down, — Sir anſwer'd the hoſtler, F 
you ſee that the ſtable is already quite full ; 
here is no room for him; nor have I any 
other place where there is more; well 


you 
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you pleaſe, ruo him down well, and give 


him ſome hay now, anc. about half an hour 
hence, give him a quarter of corn and tome 


beans : Sir, ſaid the hoſtlet, again I tell 


you, here's no room for him ; nor will I 
take any charge of him.—Ay, ay, do do, 
replied Mr. Spiller, if thou thinkeit ſo, put 
a little bran amonſt his corn, with all my 
heart — ir, ſaid the hoſtler, (roaring as 
loud as ever he could, imagining that he was 
deaf, ) I tell you that YH not take any charge 
of your horſe, and if you don't take him 
away with you, Til turn him out of the 
ſtable, and let him go to the devil if he 
will. Why thou art an honeſt, 
ſenſible, good-natur'd young fellow, re- 
ply'd Mr. Spiller. and PI leave it entirely 
to thee : but be ſure do not let my horſe be 
changed. —Curſe you deaf head! quoth the 
Hoſtler ; you may be d—n'd, and your 
horſe too ; I wiſh you were both in hell too 
gether, —Here Mr. Spiller took not the leaſt 
notice of what the hoſtler ſaid to him, 
but left his horſe with him in the table, 
and goes himſelf directly into the houſe to 
-get ſomething to drink. x 

And the hoſtler reflecting, that if the 
horſe ſhould be loſt, he might ſwear that he 
had left him in his charge, and might, by 
that-means, come upon him for damages ; 
he therefore tied him up to the manger gave 
him ſome hay, and then run into the houſe, 


to 
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to acquaint his miſtreſs (for ſhe was a wi- 
dow) what a ſtrange and deaf odd fort of a 
fellow ſhe had got to deal with. By this 
time Mr. Spiller was come into the kitchen 
and had juſt called for a pint of red wine; 
but the good hoſtels being in a hurry an- 
ſwered him, that ſhe was very ſorry that ſhe 
had no place to aſk him to fit down in. when 
he, not willing to underſtand her, replied, — 
*tis all one to me, madam, if your red 
wine is not good, let me have a pint of 
white, —Juſt as he had made her this con- 
trary anſwer, in comes the hoſtler; and as 
his miſtreſs was endeavouring to make Mr. 
Spiller underſtand what ſhe ſaid to him, 


the hoſtler cried out ſo her, — Ay, d—n his 


deaf head, madam, you may ſpend as much 
of your breath, as you pleale, to talk io him 
but he will never hear a word you fay : I 
have been plagu'd with him this hour in the 
ſtable about his d—n'd horſe; and tho? 
I roared in his deaf ears, as loud as ever 1 
could, till I had almoſt ſplit my throat, I 
could not make him underſtand me one 
word; and there is his horſe ſtill in the 
ſtable ; I dare not turn him out, for fear he 
ſhould be loſt, and the deaf ſon of a b—ch 
fhould ſwear that I took charge of him 
Lord ! cried the hoſteſs, I do not know 
how we ſhall get ſhut of him.—Troth, 
madam, anſwered the hoſtler, I fancy it 


will be beſt to let him alone ; and give him 
O- 
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nothing that he calls for to eat or drink, and 
perhaps that may ſoon tire him of being 
here. 

The hoſtler's advice was thought very 
good, and therefore reſolved on, by his miſ- 
treſs, to be put in execution. So there ſtood 
poor Spiller, for ſome time, ſtaring about 
him, and could neither get a ſeat to fit down, 
nor any thing to drink. But bye-and-bye 
obſerving the ſervants to carry out of the 
kitchen, a cover of ſmoaking-hot diſhes, 
he immediately follows them 1 into a room, 
where there was about twenty gentlemen go- 
ing to ſupper. As ſoon as he came into 
the room, he pulled off his hat; and after 
hanging it upon a peg, he ſtood there, mute 
as a fiſh, At length one of the gentle- 
men obſerving him, and alfo, that he was a 
ſtranger, demanded--who does the Gentle- 
man want ? 

Here they allitared at him for ſome time; 
but nc-body claiming any knowledge of him 
one of them ſaid to him, —ſir, we are here 
a ſelect company; do you want any body, 
pray ?—No ceremony with me, replied Mr. 
Spiller, I beg, gentlemen, that you will not 
diſturb yourſelves upor my account ; I can 
fit any where, ——D—n the fellow | ſays 
another of them, what does he mean ? turn 
him out of the room The ſervants be- 
ing all buſy, at his firſt coming into the 
room, placing the diſhes on the table, 
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putting things to rights, had not ob- 
ſerved his coming in before; but now hear- 
ing of the gentlemen's diſpute, they ſoon 
found the cauſe of it; and thereupon, ſaid 
one of them, Lord, gentlemen ! you 
will get no ſatisfaction by ſwearing or quar- 
relling with him; for he is ſo deaf, that you 
may. fire a cannon at his ear, and he will not 
bear you. He has been in the kitchen this 
hour, but no body can make him under- 
ſtand a word that any-budy ſays to him. 
They have been ready to knock his brains 
out ſeveral times; but he never underſtood 
them in the leaſt; he is a poor, ſimple, 
honeſt fellow, I dare ſay.; but what brought 
him here, the Lord knows , or how you 
will get him down again the Lord knows. 
— — Well, well, cried one of them, what 
does it ſignify ; *Tis better to let him ſtay 
here, now he is here; he looks like an inof- 
fenſive gentleman, and as he is ſo deaf, we 
may be ſure that he will not be offended at 
any thing that is ſaid in company; nor 
ſhould we get any great honour in throwing 
him down ſtairs. | | 

This ſpeech met with ſo general an ap- 
probation, that they all ſat down to ſupper, 
and let their deat viſitant quietly partake 
with them; which we may ſay was another 


point gained. After they had ſupped, 
and had fat drinking wine and punch, and 


other liquors, for about the ſpace of an 
hour 


w 
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hour, Spiller got up, and, with great cere- 
mony thanked them all round tor their very 
good company; and then, throws down his | 
ſhilling upon the table, for his ſhot. At 
which one of them roared out, as loud as 
he could bellow, zounds ! fir, what 
do you mean by a ſhilling ? a ſhilling will 
not do, nor twoneither ſix ſhillings a-head 
will hardly pay the reckoning. 

Why now, gentlemen, replied Mr. Spiller 
it does not ſignify making a multitude 
of words, for upon my ſoul 1 will be my 
ſhilling if you were to talk till to morrow, 
therefore, no apologies gentlemen, I ſcorn 
to ſpunge upon any body. Here after 
ſome ſtir, they found it was but in vain to 
talk with him, ſo they were forced to take 
the ſhilling and be contented. 

Some little time after, when Mr. Spiller 
was returned to the kitchen, as he was 
looking about him he eſpied one of the 
maid's, with a pan of coals in her hand (at 
which he inwardly rejoiced) fo watching his 
opportunity, he ſlinks eaſily after her, quite' 
unperceiv'd by the girl; till when ſhe was 
warming of the bed, he ſays to her—what 
is this the room that 1 am to lie in ? At 
this unexpected demand, the poor girl, in 
the utmoſt ſurprize to ſee him there, replied 
to him as loud as ſhe could roar,.— No, fir, 
this bed is for two gentlemen, who are juſt 
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coming into the room, and has been hired 
for them this month” | 

Very well, my dear, ſaid Mr. Spiller, I 
like it very well: and I hope the ſheets are 
well air'd ; but where is my night cap ?— 
at hell! quoth the girl, for ought I know, 
and I wiſh you were there too; for I am 
ſure you are a worſe plague than the devil : 
but, d—n your deaf head! I will have your 
neck broke down ſtairs preſently. 

With that, away ſhe flies, with the warm- 
ing pan in her hand, as faſt as ſhe could, 
to inform her miſtreſs, and the two gentle- 
men what had befell her. Madam, ſaid 
ſhe, yonder is that curſed dunny man that 
has plagued the whole houſe ſo, has followed 
me ſlily up ſtairs, into ſuch a room, where 
I was going to warm the bed for two gen- 
tlemen, and I cannot for my life get him 
down again. 

So, away flies her miſtreſs up ſtairs full 
drive, and the two gentlemen, who had be- 
ſpoke the room, along with her. But when 
they came to the door, to their great diſap- 
pointment they found it both locked and 
bolted; and he had alſo drawn a great cheſt 
of drawers againſt it, and placed a great 
wainſcot table againſt the drawers, and ſe- 
vera] chairs upon them: ſo that the gentle- 
men, at this baulk, were in a terrible paſ- 
ſion ; and ſtrove to burſt the door open; 
but it being a thick oak door, and ſo ſtrong- 
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ly ſtayed within, it was too much for them 
to accompliſh. So after they had bounced 
againſt it half a dozen times, to no purpole, 
they ſtood to liſten whether they could learn 
what he was about; and Spiller at the ſame 
time, rightly gueſſing what their ſudden ſi- 
lence was for, ſays to himſelf, (but loud e- 
nough for them to hear him) the public inns 
are ſometimes very dangerous places, and 
a man cannot be too ſecure in them, but tho 
] have the misfortune to have loſt my hear- 
ing, I think they cannot eaſily make their 
way through that ſtrong door, and that 
heavy chelt of drawers, and all the other 
things which I have put againſt them: and 
if they ſhould, they can want nothing but to 
rob and murder me, I am ſure, | 
When they all heard this, the hoſteſs 
gravely ſaid to the two gentlemen—there, 
gentlemen ! do you hear this? I am glad 
you did not force open the door, with all 
my heart! for, if you had, we might have 
been all ruined, What could be done with 
ſuch a man ? one of the gentlemen being 
a practitioner of the law, anſwered the 
hoſteſs, thus :—by G—d madam, you are 
very much in the right of it; for although 
he has no right to the room he 1s 1n, yet, 
as this is a public inn, and he being in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, to break open the door upon 
him, would be ſuch an aſſault, as I ſhould 
not care to be concerned in, for an hundred 
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pounds. This ſpeech of the Lawyer's ſoon 
determined the matter ; for down they all 
went again very quietly, and left Mr. Spiller 
ſecure enough in his lodgings. 

In the morning, when Mr. Spiller came 
down, he very complaiſantly bid them all 
good morrow ; and they, in return, all 
curſed him heartily for his good humour, 
and called him a 4 vile names; but 
he underſtanding never a word that they 
ſaid, it was all given to the wind. Here 
he deſired half a pint of white wine made 
hot, with an egg beat up in it, for his hreak- 


faſt; z and then giving the hoſtler a ſhilling 


for looking after his horſe, and a ſhilling 
to the maid for warming his bed, he mount- 
ed his nag. And being now ſettled in his 
ſaddle, he deſired the good hoſteſs to give 
him a glass of brandy; which ſne did; and 
he drank to her very good health, rendering 
her his hearty thanks for her great civility. 

But while ſhe fſtood talking to him, for 
that little ſpace, having an occaſion to break 
wind, and not dreaming that he could be at 
all informed of the report, and recover his 
hearing ſo eaſily, ſhe never ſtood upon cere- 
mony, "but let fly at once, with the voice 
of a demmy cannon. At this vociteracious 
falute, Spiller, returned—well ſaid, madam, 
by heaven that was a rouzer |! J hope ma- 
dam, you are better; I never heard a more 


banging f—t in my life 
Gad's 
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Gad's curſe you ! cried the hoſtels, is this 
you, that was deaf _ night, and can hear a 
t—c in the morning ? you icoundrel dog 
you richly deſcrve your brains knock'd out. 
Here her paſſion was lo . that ſhe 
could not contain herſelf! fo while ſne Was 
looking about for ſomething to throw at his 
head, he threw her down the ſix-pence for 
his brandy, turn'd about his hore, and, after 
PCP theſe worls :—Naze, Madam 
fo d 207 as rows who coll not hear,--he ric 
out ot the yard as faſt az he well could; 
leaving the whole houſe in the greateſt a 
imaginable. And 

Thus he fairly won his wager, and main- 
tained his humour undiſcovered to the ver y 
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Theſe who a God ſupreme can ne'er believe, 
J heir own Hngg:;nations they deceive. 


ANNON. 


THEISM, by which I mean a diſ- 
A belief of a ſupreme being, and conſe- 
quently of a future ſtate, under whatſoever 


| u yhag 2 ſhelters itſelt, too often, and that 


very juſtly deprives a man of his chearful- 
neſs of temper. There is ſomething ſo par- 
ticularly gloomy and offenſive to human na- 


ture in the prof ect of non exiſtence, that I 


cannot but wonder with many excellent wri- 
ters, how it is poſſible for a man to out- live 
the expectation of it. For my own part 
I think the being of a God is ſo little to 
be doubted, that it is almoſt the only truth 
we are ſure of, and ſuch a truth as we meet 
with in every object, in every occurrence and 
every thought. If we look into the cha- 
racters of this tribe of infidels, we gene- 
rally Endchey are made up of pride, eons 
an 
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and cavil: it is indeed no wonder, that 
men, who are unealy to themſelves, ſhould 
be ſo to the reſt of the world ; and how is it 
poſſible for a man to be otherwiſe than 
uneaſy in himſelf, who is in danger every 
moment of loſing his intire exiſtence, and 
dropping into nothing; the better to illuſ- 
trate theſe obſervations, my reader 1s deſired 
to give his attention to the following ſtory. 

Captain Mac-Fi:z, had been every thing 
in his prime; he had killed his man, ruined 
his woman, broke his taylor, kicked wai- 
ters out of windows, and hummed the 
parſons: he had been what the world calls 
a fine gentleman, —a free ſpeaker; quite 
the thing, as a toaſt maſter, and one of the 
higheſt fellows formerly about the garden. 
All the women of ſpirit both on and off the 
town, were fond of him: there was not 
one remakable club, fit for a genius, and a 
man of faſhion to be admitted into, but hz 
was a member of it, 

But alas, as the fineſt linen may, when 
grown old and much worn, be made into 
tinder, ſo natural it is for bloods about 
town, when old, and worn out, with tinder- 


like conſtitutions, to twinkle to the laſt in 


the ſame rotten condition. 
The captain had for ſome time paſt been 
a caſual dependant on a publican, for board 
and lodging ; but the poor gentleman fall- 
ing ſick, was removed out of the ale-houſe 
| N 5 garret 
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garret and carried into an untenanted houſe 
to an uncurtained bedſtead, a flock bed, 
and two or three hoſpital blankets, laid for 
him ro die 1n. 

It is common for chimney-ſweepers, to 
mark a houſe which is not inhabited, and 
ſteal up the firſt time they find the door open 
to get the ſoot away: the maid of the ale- 
houſe had, that morning, very early, been 
to ſee how the Captain was, becaule ſhe 
* had dreamed three times of him, that 
„ night ſucceſsfully: coming down care- 
leſsly, ſhe lett the door a jar; this two 
chimney-{weep boys ſaw, and up ſtairs they 
darted into the room, where the Captain 
was, who, at the very inſtant, had taken 
up the chamber-pot, and was kneeling on 
the bed, but art their appearance, down he 
ſunk, frighted, overſet the urinal, and crept 


under the bed-cloaths, in a very wet, ter- 


rificd, and pitiful condition. — The boys 
did not mind him, but went about their 
work up the chimney. | 

Doctor Space, preſently came up ſtairs, 
to ſee the Captain: they had been many 
years intimates; the Doctor was a great 
materialiſt, and diſprover of revealed religi- 
on; a philolopher, orator, and ſyllogiſm- 
maker to the farthing field ſociety. Now, 
although the phyſician was a ſcholar; the 


Captain, who was a fine gentleman, was no 


thinker 
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thinker at all, but took his friend's opinion, 
as he did his medicines, upon truſt. 

Space, walking up the room, with all 
imaginable conſequence, came to the bed- 
ſide; called out, Captain, Captain Mac- 
Fitz; the Captain ſhoving up the bed- 
cloaths with his head, diſcovered under a 
dirty night-cap his lank cheeks, lengthened 
by the fright, like an optical pifture, and 
large globules of ſweat ſtanding in the wrin- 
kles of his forehead, like pebbles in a ploug 
furrow, —looking gaſhfully on his friend, 
the doctor ſeating himſelf on the bed ſide, 
the following dialogue paſſed between them. 

Do For. My dear Captain Fitz, pray 
how do you do ? 

Captain, No—do—Why, I am damned, 
that's all, and you are damm'd, and we are 
both damn'd, and there are two little devils 
gone up the chimney, waiting 'till the wind. 
riſes to carry away our ſouls. 

Dog. Captain, your ideas are coagulated; 
your Pia and Dura mater act inconclu- 
ſively; the ſenſorium of your Pineal gland 
is obnubilated; the valves of your imagi na- 
tion being too much relaxed to retain con- 
tact, you have a lucid Caput. 


Capt. Capot: yes, yes, it is a Capot;. 


and a repique too; Lucifer will repique us, 
and we are damn'd, I tell you: can't you 
ſay one prayer for us both? do, try; per- 
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haps that would drive the devils off for an 
hour or two, — ſtay, I can ſay ſome of the 
belief myſelf—As it was in the legining, is 
now —bur I can't go on with it.—Lord, 
Lord, what a rogue have I been! I muſt 
be a fine gentleman, indeed, and cut jokes 


upon heaven, juſt to make me how] for it 


What will become of me? 

If I could live my time over again, be- 
fore id be a buck, or a blood, or a high 
fellow, i'd black ſhoes. How many fine 
women's reputations have I taken away 
wrongfully ?—I ſhall be toſs'd upon the 
points of their pitchforks, from one devil 
to another for that —How many people's 
pockets have I pick'd at picquet and bil- 
liards, —T he imps will pick out my eyes 
for that—then I debauch'd my friends wife, 
and told of it afterwards.— They'll pull out 
my tongue with red hot pincers for that. 

Doct. Capt. I intreat attention. —Cor- 
poreal ſenſibilities are extinguiſhed upon a 
diſſolution of the material organs; therefore 
ſuccinctly will I elucidate diſcriminately 
that ſuch phantoms are heterogeneous. 

Capt. O Lord ! no more of your unin- 
telligibleneſs, you uſed to tell me there was 
no hell, and I was ſuch a fool as to believe 
you, for I was too fine a fellow to read my- 
felf—Now, what ſignifies all your argu- 
ments, when there's two little devils come 
to confute them ? 2 

Juſt 
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Juſt at that inſtant, the boys had filled | 
their ſack and dropt it down on the hearth : 
—the room was inſtantly filled with foot duſt 
— The doctor was ſtruck ſpeechleſs; and | 
the captain once more retreated between 
the bed-cloaths ; and creeping out at the 
teet, bending like a poſture maſter, got that 
way under the bed, praying all the while, 
as well as he could, that they would carry 
his friend away without him. be | 

The two boys lugs the ſack along the 
room, which the doctor obſerved ; and 
turning down the blankets, and not finding 
his friend in bed, firmly believed the devils 
were dragging him off: and fearing that 
his turn would come next, opened the ſaſh, 
crept out upon the penthouſe, and ſlid off 
into the ſtreet : but luckily for him, a 
baker's boy, with an empty baſket on his 
ſhoulder, going by, received him; but the 
weight brought them all to the ground— 
the doctor crying out, for God's fake, help, 
help, there are two devils in that houſe fly- 
ing away with my friend. | 

Away a croud run up ſtairs, juſt as the. 
two boys had brought the ſack out of the 
room to the landing place ; but hearing 
people below, run up a pair of ſtairs higher if 

and left the ſack upright at the door. —The 
mob, ſeeing ſomething black ſtand upon 
the ſtair head, halted, and called a council, 
— The captain, who, by this time had pur 
his 
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his head and two hands from underneath 
the bed, and looked like an half over- grown 
turtle ;—at the ſound of the human voices, 
got out, His wet ſhirt was now dirt dried, 
covered with woolly ſweepings ; his nighe- 
cap off, and hair all frizzled, he looked like 
a mad hottentot. In that figure, harefoot 
he padded to the room door. the mob be- 
low ſeeing him coming, called out the devil! 
and run down ſtairs.— He tumbled over the 
fack, the foot came out after him, and all 
covered with duſt, tramped out of doors, 
and run over the way. It happened to be a 
barber's ſhop, who had juſt lathered a cuſ- 
tomer : confuſion immediately took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the family the man in the ſuds run 
one way, the barber another, the apprentice 
hid himſelf in the neceffary houſe, and the 
wife crept into the waſhing tub, while Capt, 
Fitz availing himſelf of this affright, un- 
perciev'd, crept up into the firft floor, 
which was rented by a girl of the town, 
and ſhe was drunk in bed, Into the bed, 
by ber in that miferable condition, the- 
Captain crept ; but what the girl ſaid when 
ſhe awoke, we are all intire ſtrangers to; but 
this we are certain of, that he recovered of 
his illneſs, and during the remainder of his 
life, he behaved very penirently, and at laft 
died a good chriſtian. 
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The Story of Adulphus ; or the Dreamer. 


My brain, methinks 1s like an hour glaſs, | 
Wherein imaginations run like ſands, | 
Filling up time ; but then are turn'd and turn'd 
So that I know not what to ſtay upon, 
And leſs to put in act. | 

Jonksox. 


"HE pleaſures of the imagination, taken 
in their full extent, are not ſo groſs as 
thoſe of ſenſe, nor ſo refined as thoſe of the 
underſtanding. The laſt indeed are moſt 
23388 becauſe founded on ſome new | 
nowledge, or improvement in the mind of | 
man; yet it muſt be conteſt, that thoſe of 
the imagination (tho* at length we may 
chance to be deceiv'd) are full as great and 
tranſporting as the other, during the time 
it latts: Theſe obſervation cannot be bet- 
ter illuſtrated than by comparing the iſſue 
in the following tale. | | | 
ADULPHUS who had an eſtate of 300 
per annum, lived happy and contented 


on it, till one afternoon, as he was ſleeping 
| in 
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in his garden, he dreamed that a perſon of 
a very venerable aſpect came to him, and 
ſaid, Adulpbus] your integrity, hoipitali- 
ty, and thoſe other virtues you are poſſeſſed 
of, intitle you to a reward from above.— 
This day twelvemonth, and at this hour 
precitely, you ſhall receive from my hands 
the ſum of 30,000Y. 

This dream made a ſtrong impreſſion on 
him : he ſet it down in his pocket book the 
moment he awoke ; and believing as firmly 
it would come to paſs as if an angel from 
heaven had really deſcended to him with 
this promiſe, he began to conſider in what 
manner he ſhould live, and how the treaſure 
ſhould be employed. A thouſand grand 
ideas preſently came into his head :- -he 


looked on his houſe; he found it old, de- 


cayed, and every way too ſmall for a man 
of the fortune he was to receive; - to loſe 
no time, therefore, he ſent for workmen, 
and contracted with them to build it anew 
after an elegant plan drawn by himſelf. 

A garden, which before was planted with 
all things uſeful in a kitchen, was now con- 
verted into a large court yard in a ſemi. circle 
and encompaſſed with a wall ornamented 


with gilded flower pots ; a fine portico, rai- 


ſed with five ſteps, led to a hall one hundred 
and fifty feet ſquare, lined with cedar and 
ſupported by twelve marble pillars, curi- 
ouſly carved and cor niſned after the doric 

dna 
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and ionic manner, the cieling was lofty and 
painted with the ſtory of Orpheus and the 
Bacchanalian dames, who, in their wild fury 
tore both the muſician and lyre to pieces. 
On each ſide, a little avenue led to a range 
of handſome parlours, and fome few paces 
further, two noble ſtair caſes, which by an 
eaſy aſcent led, the one to the right, and the 
other to the left wing of the houſe, both 
which contained an equal number of lodg- 
ing rooms; over the great portico and hall 
was a gallery with windows on both ſides, 
ſo that there was a thorough proſpe&t from 
the great court yard to the gardens behind 
the houſe, which had ſeven deſcents all laid 
out in different parterres and embelliſhed 
with ſtatues and fountains. The laſt of 
them terminated in a wilderneſs, in which 
was a fiſh-pond, and near it ſeveral curious 
grottoes, where, in the noon-tide heats of 
Auguſt, one might feel all the coolneſs and 
ſweets of a May morning. 

A great number of hands being employ- 
ed, the building was ſoon finiſhed, and a 
gainſt it was fo, Adulphus had beſpoke fur- 
niture ſuitable to it. He indeed ſhewed his 
good taſte in every thing he did; every bo- 
dy allowed nothing could be more compleat 
but at the ſame time, as his income was 
known to all about the country, it afforded 
matter of diſcourſe, by what means he was 
become ſo ſuddenly rich, as to be able to 


erect 
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erect an edifice of ſuch expence, They took 
upon them to calculate how much it coſt, 
and found, that tho' there were many things 
in the old buildings which might contri- 
bute, yet the whole of what he muſt lay out 
could not be leſs than 10,0:0/---iome 
thought he had found hidden treaſures; 
ſome that he was privately married to a rich 
wife; others, leſs inclined to judge favour- 
ably, ſaid he dealt with the devil. Various 
were the conjectures of what he was abcut ; 
but all were far diſtant from the truth.--- 
Alas ! they knew not that he had been up 
to London, and deeply mortgaged his pa- 
ternal eſtate to purchaſe marble, cedar, and 
other things, vhich were not to be pro- 
cured without ready money ; and as to the 
artificers, he had ſet the day of payment ac- 
cording to his dream; and as his character 
was fair, and he had always been accounted 
an honeſt frugal man, they were all perfect- 
ly ſatisfied, 

He truſted not his moſt intimate friends 
however, with the ſecret, by what means 
ſo great an acceſſion to fortune was to befal 
him; and was always ſo gay and eaſy, that 
none doubted but he was well aſſured of it 
himſelf. 

At length the wiſhed-for day arrived, 
againſt which time he had ordered a great 
collation to be prepared ; all his kindred, 


and ſeveral of the neighbouring gentry were 
invited 
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invited, before whom he intended to diſ- 
charge all his tradefmen's bills. 

The hour appointed by the viſion was. 
five; and he no ſooner heard the clock 
ſtrike, than he begged the company's par- 
don for a moment, and went into his 
cloſet, not in the leaſt doubring but he 
ſhould return loaded with wealth---He fat 
for ſome time in the moſt pleaſing expecta- 
tion, till the hour elapſing, his heart began 
to be invaded with tome flight palpitations, 
But what a ſituation was he in, when not 
only ſix, but ſeven o'clock paid over, and 
no guardian angel, nor any meſſage from 
him. arrived. 

Perſons of his ſanguine complexion do 
not eaſily give way to deſpair.---To excuſe 
his diſappointment, he flatter'd himſelf that 
this delay had been entirely his own fault, 
an.| that as the promiſe had been made to 
him while he was ue ping. ſo he ought to 
have waited the performance of it in the 
ſame ſituation; beſides, he did not know 
but the noiſe and hurry he had in his houſe, 
might not be pleaſing to the intellectual 
beings, who delight in ſolitude and privacy. 
Thele imaginations enabled him to return 
to his friends with a compoſed countenance, 
and firmly believing that in the night he 
ſnould receive what his inadvertency 
in the day had deprived him of, he told 
his creditors that an accident had poſtponed 
| the 
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the ſatisfaction he propoſe in diſcharging 
the obligations he had to them till the next 
morning, but that if they pleaſed to come 
at that time they might depenc on being 
paid. On this they all appear'd ſatisfied, 
and Adulphus paſſed the remainder of the 
evening among his. gueſts, with the ſame 


jollity and good humour he had been in 


the whole day. 

This, indeed, was the laſt night of his 
tranquility—He went to bed and fell aſleep 
but no delightful ideas preſented themſelves 
to him: he awoke, and by the light of a 
candle which he kept burning in the chim- 
ney, looked round the room in hopes of 
ſeeing the dear money bags lying ready for 
him on the table, but found every thing 
juſt as he had left it :—he then put out the 
candle, ſtill flattering himſelf that darkneſs 
would be more favourable—A little reſtling 
which ſome accident ſoon after occafioned, 


made him certain that his wiſhes were now 


compleated : out of bed he jumps in tranſ- 


port, and feels in every corner, but found 
nothing of what he ſought ; then lay down 
again, in vain endeavouring to compoſe 


himſelf to reſt. 

Act length the morning broke, and he 

once more, with wiſhful eyes and aching 

heart, renewed his ſearch,—alas ! to the 

ſame purpoſe as before; all he could ſee 

were pictures, glaſſes, and other rich furni- 
ture 
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ture, which, being unpaid for, ſerved only 
as ſo many n ementos of his misfortune.--- 
He now began to tremble for the conſe- 
quences of his too credulous dependance on 
a viſion: yet ſtill unwilling to believe what 
gave him fo much horror, a new matter of 
hope ſtarted into his head. The promiſe 
yi made to him 'that day twelvemonths, 
which it was certain was gone without any 
effect of what he had been made to expect; 
but then he reflected, that it was not che 
ſame day of the we ek, and that poſſibly 
this might bring him better news. 


He therefore ventured to tell his creditors 


that tho? a ſecond delay had happened, they 


ſhould be all paid on the morrow. His 
character and the aſſurance with which he 
ſpoke, prevented them from being uneaſy 
as yet; but when they came the third time, 
and found that, inſtead of having their de- 
mands anſwered, Adulphus would not be 
ſeen by them, but had ſhut himſelf up in 
his chamber, and ordered his ſervants to ſay 
he was indiſpoſed, they began to murmur; 
and ſome py 5 ey who had been informed 
of his ha ing mortgaged his eſtate, thought 
it beſt to take ſome other method of getting 
their money, than barely aſking for it, be- 
fore it was all-gone. 

Several proceſſes were preſently made out 
againſt him, and officers continually watch- 
ng about his houſe to take him, but he 


kept 


— — — — ————— — 
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kept himſelf fo cloſe, that all their endea- 
vours were in vain for a long time. 

In ſpite of all his caution he was at laſt 
arrefted and thrown into priſon, and this 
occaſioning a thorough enquiry into his cir- 
cumiſtances, it was ſoon diſcovered that he 
made away with every thing ; but the mo- 
tive which had induced a man who had all 
his hfe, till this unhappy infatuation, be- 
haved with the greateſt prudence and mo- 
deration, was ſtill a ſecret ; and this fo in- 
cenſed all who had any dealing with him, 
as making them think he had only a deſign 
to defraud them from the Legining, that 
they would liſten to no terms of accommo- 
dation. 

The truth is, he was become too ſenſible 
of his folly to be able to declare it, till from 
a full belief that he had been mad, he grew 
ſo in reality, and in his ravings diſcloſed 
what ſhame, while he had any remains of 
reflection, made him ſo earneſtly conceal. 

His golden dream, and the ſad effect it 
had on him, were now the talk of the whole 
town; and thoſe who had been moſt exaſ- 
perated againſt him, now pitied him. 
His friends conſulted together, and the fine 

houſe and furniture were ſold, as was alſo 
his eſtate, aſter clearing the mortgage, to 
pay the creditors as far as the money would 
go, and on this he was dicharged from pri- 
Ion, but naked, pennyleſs, and in _— 
"It ition 
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dition of doing any thing for his ſubſiſtance. 
In this miſerable condition it was thought 
the greateſt charity that could be ſhewn him 
was to put him into Bedlam, where, he re- 
gained his ſenſes enough to relate the whole 
particulars of what before he had by ſtarts 
imperfectly difcovered ; but the wildneſs of 
his late diſorder being ſucceeded by a deep 
melancholy, he never once defired to quit 
the place and company he was in, and after 
languiſhing ſome months, died, a ſad exam- 


ple of indulging proſpects which are meerly 
ſpeculative. _ 


End of the ſecond Volume 
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